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CHAPTER  I 

THE   BRIDGE 


B 


ILLY  PUTNAM,  this  'ere's  about 
the  meanest  fishing !     We  had  some- 
thing better  'n  this  down  at  Grand- 
father  Mason's.     Why,  all  we've  caught  is  three 
eels,  and  none  of  'em  big  ones." 

Billy  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  his  face 
was  clouded,  as  if  he  might  be  in  some  manner 
held  responsible  for  the  apparent  absence  of 
good  fish  in  the  Potomac  River  at  that  point. 
Then  he  began  slowly : 

*'  Well,  Noll,  we  did  get  some  trout  there. 
Perch,  too "  But  at  that  instant  he  sud- 
denly brightened  up,  exclaiming:  *'  Hullo!  I've 
struck  something  1  I've  got  him  I  Guess  it's  a 
big  fellow." 

They  were  fishing  with  lines,  but  without 
rods,  and  they  were  sitting  near  the  open  draw 
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of  the  Long  Bridge  over  the  Potomac,  at  Wash- 
ington. A  large  brig  that  was  coming  up  the 
river  with  a  steam  tug  ahead  of  it  explained 
why  the  draw  was  open,  and  a  number  of 
wagons  on  the  southern  extension  of  the  bridge 
were  waiting  for  the  brig  to  pass  on  its  lazy  way 
to  Georgetown  and  for  the  draw  to  close.  The 
supposed  fine  catch  on  Billy's  hook  was  pulling 
with  vigor,  and  Noll  shouted  encouragingly: 

"  Hold  him,  Billy !  Don't  let  him  get  away ! 
He's  a  lunker." 

Billy  was  on  his  feet  now,  and  he  drew  his 
line  steadily  until  a  prize  nearly  two  feet  long 
came  in  sight  above  the  muddy  water. 

"  Hurrah !  "  gasped  the  young  fisherman. 
"  It's  a  four-pounder!  He  can  pull,  too.  Here 
he  comes !  " 

Up,  up,  up,  he  came,  and  in  a  moment  more 
he  was  flopping  on  the  deck  of  the  bridge;  but 
just  there  all  their  triumph  began  to  feel  a  sort 
of  chill,  for  both  of  them  were  compelled  to 
mutter,  as  if  the  same  disgusting  idea  were 
taking  shape  in  their  respective  minds: 

"  Nothing  but  a  garpike.  Not  worth  a  cent. 
Nobody  can  eat  'em." 

Nevertheless,  he  was  an  interesting  animal 


-He  picked  up  his  fish  and  cast  him  down  upon  th 
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for  them  to  stand  and  stare  at,  with  his  scaleless 
sides,  his  long  nose,  and  his  shark-like  mouth 
half  hidden  under  his  miserable  chin. 

Billy  stooped  and  unhooked  him.  The  brig 
was  now  passing  through  the  draw.  He  picked 
up  his  worthless  fish,  as  if  with  some  sudden 
impulse  of  either  generosity  or  contempt, 
stepped  quickly  to  the  edge,  and  cast  him  down 
bodily  upon  the  deck  of  the  two-master  mer- 
chantman. 

"  You  may  have  him !  "  he  called  out.  "  Take 
him!" 

The  next  instant  there  arose  a  chorus  of 
shouts  and  yells  and  laughter  among  the  crew, 
and  one  voice  called  back: 

"  Oil  right,  b'yes !  We're  glad  to  get  wan 
'o  you  three !  " 

"  You  didn't  beat  that  Irishman  much,"  said 
Noll,  "  But  I  reckon  it  Isn't  of  any  use  for  us 
to  try  here  any  longer.    Let's  go  on." 

"  All  right,"  said  Billy.  "  I'm  ready.  But 
we'll  take  the  eels." 

"  Yes,"  said  Noll,  "  we'll  keep  'em.  But  it's 
a  long  walk  to  our  house.  We  won't  get  there 
much  before  supper,  anyhow." 

The  draw  was  closing  while  they  were  rolling 
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up  their  lines,  and  then  the  train  of  wagons 
began  to  move.  It  consisted  mainly  of  farm 
wagons,  full  or  empty,  but  a  couple  of  stylish- 
looking  carriages  were  coming  along  at  the  end 
of  it.  It  was  now  plain  that  the  walk  before 
the  boys  was  to  take  them  southward,  for  they 
crossed  the  draw  instead  of  turning  back  to- 
ward Washington.  Noll  carried  the  three 
despised  eels,  and  they  passed  wagon  after 
wagon  without  seeming  to  see  anything  of 
interest  in  any  of  them;  but  Billy  halted  sud- 
denly as  they  drew  near  the  first  of  the  two 
carriages.  It  was  an  open  barouche,  and  in  it 
sat  a  pair  of  well-dressed  gentlemen. 

"Hullo,  Noll!  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  whisper 
that  had  almost  a  kind  of  awe  in  it.  "  Look  at 
'em!  It's  no  use.  Wagons  on  a  bridge  can't 
get  out  'o  the  way  for  the  President.  The  Vice- 
president  is  with  him,  too." 

"  They're  stuck!  "  whispered  back  Noll,  with 
an  unsuppressed  chuckle.  "  They  can't  even 
turn  around  and  go  back.  Reckon  they  don't 
want  to." 

The  powerlessness  of  the  national  executive 
was  indeed  forcibly  manifested.  If  the  fate  of 
the  great  republic  had  depended  upon  his  haste. 
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he  could  neither  have  overcome  the  obstruction 
in  his  way  nor  have  taken  any  other  road 
whereby  to  reach  his  destination.  Sometimes 
there  are  circumstances  which  will  not  change 
for  the  most  important  people,  and  the  carriage 
behind  them  was  as  badly  off  as  was  their  own. 
It  was  an  elegant  affair,  and  its  very  black  driver 
wore  a  brilliant,  span-new  livery,  which  con- 
trasted somewhat  sharply  with  the  all  but  dingy 
outfits  of  two  men  who  sat  behind  him,  although 
one  of  these  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  United 
States  Army  colonel.  It  conveyed  an  impression 
that  it  had  seen  long  service,  and  the  eagles  on 
the  shoulder  straps  were  weather-dimmed. 

"  Noll,"  said  Billy,  "  don't  I  wish  we  could 
hear  what  the  President  is  saying !  It's  pretty 
close  to  'lection  time.  I  guess  both  o'  them 
would  like  to  know  just  how  it's  going  to  go. 
Old  Lincoln  won't  be  'lected." 

*'  We  Democrats  '11  win,  somehow,"  began 
Noll,  but  there  he  shut  up,  for  the  boys  could 
almost  hear  the  talk  of  the  great  men  in  the 
carriage. 

"  Breckinridge,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr. 
Buchanan  slowly,  "  we  must  not  disguise  from 
ourselves  that  the  aspect  of  our  national  affairs 
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is  dark  indeed.     The  course  taken  by  Stephen 

A.  Douglas "    There  he  hesitated,  and  Mr. 

Breckinridge  broke  in,  almost  angrily : 

"  And  by  the  wooden-headed  Old  Line 
Whigs  under  Bell  and  Everett,  and  by  the  fire- 
eaters  of  the  South,  and  by  the  reckless  aboli- 
tionists of  the  North !  Among  them  all,  they 
are  threatening  this  country  with  secession  and 
disunion  and  civil  war.  Mark  my  prediction, 
sir !  There  will  be  bloodshed  if  Abraham  Lin- 
coln shall  be  elected  President." 

"  No,  there  will  not,"  more  calmly  responded 
the  President.  "  I,  for  my  part,  do  not  have 
much  fear  that  he  will  be  elected.  He  cannot 
gain  more  than  a  mere  minority  vote.  As  for 
the  avowed  secessionists,  that  party  has  existed 
since  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  It  was  all 
that  George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  their  friends  could  do  to  induce  the  southern 
tier  of  States  to  enter  the  Union  or  adopt  the 
constitution.  I  do  not  think  that  element  of  dis- 
order is  any  stronger  to-day  than  it  was  then. 
At  all  events,  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  bring  on 
a  war." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  do  not  know  the 
South  as  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Breckinridge.    "  As 
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for  myself,  I  am  altogether  opposed  to  secession. 
I  am  a  Union  man.  I  shall  do  all  that  is  in  my 
power  to  prevent  rash  action  on  the  part  of  some 
of  my  friends  who  disagree  with  me,  but  the 
danger  is  great  and  I  see  a  possibility  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Lincoln." 

"  There  is  indeed  that  danger,"  said  the 
President,  "  but  there  is  not  any  danger  of  war. 
The  storm  will  blow  over."  But  at  that  mo- 
ment the  vehicle  under  him  went  forward  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  caused  by  a  reckless  plunge  of  the 
horses,  who  perhaps  did  not  know  what  impor- 
tant men  they  were  irreverently  jerking,  and  the 
next  remark  that  was  made  was  uttered  in  the 
second  carriage. 

"  Robert  Lee !  "  said  the  gentleman  on  the 
left  sternly,  while  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  face 
was  almost  white  with  some  strong  emotion,  "  I 
honor  you  as  a  soldier,  and  I  respect  you  as  a 
man,  but  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  you  are 
wrong.  The  people  of  the  South  will  never 
submit  to  be  trampled  down  by  the  abolitionists. 
In  the  event  of  Lincoln's  election  there  will  be  a 
speedy  sundering  of  this  worthless  Union. 
There  will  be  no  attempt  at  armed  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Northern  States,  for  the  employ- 
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ment  of  force  would  be  altogether  hopeless. 
One  thing  more:  your  own  State  of  Virginia 
will  go  out  with  us,  whether  men  like  you  refuse 
to  go  with  her  or  not." 

"  Senator  Davis,"  steadily  responded  Colonel 
Lee,  "  I  am  an  United  States  Army  officer.  My 
first  duty  is  to  my  oath,  my  honor,  and  my 
country's  flag.  The  Old  Dominion — God  bless 
her! — will  never  join  you  in  your  proposed 
movement  for  division." 

"  The  secession  of  Virginia  is  as  sure  as  the 
sun's  rising!"  interrupted  Mr.  Davis.  "You 
will  then  have  quite  another  question  to  answer 
— of  honor  as  a  citizen  and  duty  as  a  man." 

"  Well,  if  she  were  to  do  so,"  said  Colonel 
Lee,  "  I  will  admit  that  there  might  appear  a 
reason  why  I  ought  to  resign  my  commission. 
The  State  from  which  I  am  appointed  would 
then  be  no  longer  a  part  of  the  nation  employing 
the  army.     It  would  be  a  difficult  problem." 

"  Not  at  all  difficult,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Davis, 
"  as  you  will  shortly  see,  when  you  are  called 
upon  to  decide  it  for  yourself.  Do  not  lose  sight 
of  another  important  consideration.  Do  you 
not  see  that  when  all  the  Southern  officers  are 
out  of  the  army  it  will  be  completely  crippled? 
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There  will  be  practically  no  army,  and  therefore 
there  can  be  no  war." 

"  You  are  making  a  miscalculation  there," 
muttered  Colonel  Lee  sadly.  "  There  will  be 
army  enough,  and  the  war  will  be  one  of  the 
bloodiest  on  record — if  it  comes." 

That  carriage  also  went  forward,  and  the 
boys  had  been  looking  at  the  men  rather  than 
hearing  or  understanding  what  had  been  said  by 
them. 

"Come  on,  Billy,"  said  Noll.  "All  our 
folks  are  secessionists,  but  I  reckon  Colonel  Lee 
is  right.  Father  says  that  Virginia  is  a  stupid 
old  Union  crow  that  won't  fly  when  the  rest  do. 
We'll  have  to  stay  in  the  Union.  So  '11  Colonel 
Lee.  They  say  he's  the  best  officer  in  the  whole 
army,  except  old  General  Scott." 

"  I  guess  Connecticut  '11  stay,"  said  Billy  con- 
fidently. "  Father's  a  Democrat,  but  he's  a 
Union  man.  He  thinks  that  Douglas  is  going 
to  be  the  next  President." 

"No,  he  won't,"  said  Noll.  "I'm  for 
Breckinridge  and  Lane." 

It  was  an  intensely  excited  time  in  American 
politics,  and  all  the  boys  in  the  country  had  be- 
come politicians.    There  had  been  no  less  than 
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four  sets  of  candidates  put  in  nomination  for 
the  Presidency.  The  Bell  and  Everett  ticket 
represented  what  was  left  of  the  old,  conserva- 
tive Whig  party  in  all  the  States,  but  it  was 
admitted  to  have  no  chance  for  doing  anything 
more  than  keeping  a  large  number  of  votes  out 
of  the  other  parties.  The  ticket  headed  by  the 
names  of  Douglas  and  Johnson  was  strictly 
Democratic,  and  it  would  have  been  sure  of 
success  if  what  was  considered  the  pro-slavery 
wing  of  that  party  had  not  set  up  a  ticket  of  its 
own,  headed  by  the  names  of  Breckinridge  and 
Lane.  Outside  of  these  was  still  another  party 
— a  very  young  one,  made  up  from  both  of  the 
others — and  it  had  nominated  a  man  named 
Abraham  Lincoln,  an  old  Whig,  for  President, 
and  a  man  named  Hannibal  Hamlin,  an  old 
Democrat,  for  Vice-president.  Neither  of  these 
men  had  as  yet  been  regarded  as  anything  great, 
and  Lincoln  in  particular  was  looked  down  upon 
by  many  people  as  having  been  a  "  poor  white," 
a  mere  rail-splitter.  He  was  a  common  labor- 
ing-man, who  in  some  remarkable  way  had 
managed  to  make  himself  prominent  as  an  anti- 
slavery  agitator  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
He   had   apparently   but   a    small   chance   for 
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election;  yet,  for  all  that,  the  feeling  against 
him  was  terribly  strong,  since  he  and  his  anti- 
slavery  followers  were  giving  the  extreme  seces- 
sionists of  the  South  a  great  many  texts  for  their 
arguments. 

Noll  and  Billy  talked  politics,  such  as  they 
had,  as  they  went  along,  and  it  never  for  a 
moment  appeared  to  have  entered  their  heads 
that  their  differences  of  opinion  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  their  personal  friendships. 
They  got  on  together  even  better  than  Mr. 
Jefferson  Davis  and  Colonel  Robert  E.  Lee  in 
the  carriage  on  the  bridge. 

They  were  soon  at  the  Virginia  end  of  this 
long  and  not  by  any  means  beautiful  structure, 
and  they  halted  to  take  a  good  look  back  at  the 
city  of  Washington.  From  that  point,  or  from 
anywhere  else  outside  of  it,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States  looked  a  great  deal  larger  than 
the  straggling,  loosely  settled,  big  country  vil- 
lage which  it  really  was  at  that  time.  To  any 
stranger  exploring  it,  it  had  an  unpleasant  out- 
at-elbows  look,  as  if  it  were  not  well  cared  for. 
Still,  it  had  its  beauties,  for  away  off  eastward, 
on  the  hill,  arose  the  dome  and  the  porticoed 
wings  of  the  majestic  Capitol.     About  half  a 
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mile  west  of  this  were  the  fine  buildings  of  the 
General  Post  Office  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. There  were  hotels  and  business  buildings 
strung  along  the  broad  central  thoroughfare 
called  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  north  of  this 
were  many  private  residences.  At  the  end  of 
the  mile  from  the  Capitol  were  the  Treasury, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments;  and  in  among 
these,  with  not  very  extensive  grounds  of  its 
own,  the  Executive  Mansion,  the  residence  and 
office  of  the  Presidents,  the  White  House,  looked 
pleasantly  down  the  gentle  slope  below  it  to  the 
bank  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  not  anything  of 
a  palace,  and  it  certainly  was  not  any  kind  of 
fort,  but  before  a  great  while  the  largest  armies 
ever  seen  in  America  would  be  required  to 
defend  it  from  its  enemies. 

"  That's  where  old  Buchanan  lives,"  said 
Billy.  "  He's  in  it  now,  but  I  guess  there's  no 
such  thing  as  telling  who's  to  take  it  next.  My 
father  was  appointed  in  the  Treasury  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  away  back  in  the  Mexican  War 
times." 

"  President  Polk  put  my  father  into  the  Alex- 
andria Customhouse,  too,"  said  Noll.  "  When 
the  Whigs  came  in,  with  General  Taylor,  they 
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didn't  turn  him  out,  as  they  did  the  other 
fellows." 

"  I  guess  they  didn't  make  a  clean  sweep 
anywhere,"  added  Billy,  "  but  father  says  the 
Democratic  Party  ought  always  to  rule  this 
country." 

"Well!"  said  Noll  with  energy,  "I 
reckon  it  '11  always  rule  our  secession  half  of 
it.  You  see,  there  won't  be  one  abolitionist  in 
all  the  South.  They  are  the  men  that  make 
the  trouble.  What's  more,  the  colored  people 
hate  'em  as  bad  as  I  do.  I've  heard  'em  say 
that  they  didn't  want  any  low-down  white  trash 
from  the  North  coming  around  here  to  meddle 
with  them.  Our  slaves  are  just  part  of  the 
family." 

*'  I  don't  believe  in  slavery,"  said  Billy,  "  but 
then,  it  isn't  any  of  my  business.  And  they 
don't  seem  to  want  to  be  free." 

There  were  good  reasons  for  the  opinions 
they  were  expressing,  for  there  were  curiously 
different  views  held  upon  the  subject  of  liberty 
among  the  slave  populations  of  the  Southern 
States.  To  many  of  them  an  offer  of  freedom 
appeared  to  bring  with  it  a  kind  of  threat  of 
being  compelled  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in- 
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stead  of  being  looked  out  for  by  a  competent 
master.  In  the  reported  language  of  one  more 
than  usually  valuable  black  man: 

"  Yo'  see  jes'  how  It  is,  marssa.  Dah  isn't 
any  man  gwine  to  be  kerless  wid  two  t'ousand 
dollars.  Dat's  my  figger.  I'd  like  to  know 
whar  I'd  git  any  two  t'ousand,  ef  I  was  free." 

So  far  as  might  be  discovered  by  direct 
questioning,  the  South  did  not  contain  any 
colored  abolitionists,  if  all  the  unspoken  answers 
were  to  be  left  out  of  consideration.  Yet  there 
had  been  runaway  slaves. 

At  the  end  of  the  bridge  was  the  little  vil- 
lage upon  which  some  town-lot  speculators  had 
heaped  the  large  name  of  Jackson  City.  It  had 
a  not  very  prosperous-looking  tavern,  but  none 
of  its  other  buildings  were  what  might  be  called 
roomy.  The  boys  did  not  linger  at  all  in  the 
bad  speculation  named  after  Old  Hickory,  but 
pushed  merrily  on  along  the  southerly  road 
which  led  toward  Alexandria.  It  was  a  broad 
and  well-made  highway,  but  the  builders  of  it 
had  had  difficulties  to  overcome.  One  of  these 
was  a  wide  swamp,  not  a  very  long  walk  below 
the  bridge,  and  across  this  a  solid  causeway  had 
been    constructed.      Billy    Putnam    had    sharp 
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eyes,  and  he  at  once  discovered  a  defect  In  that 
viaduct. 

'*  I  say,  Noll,"  he  remarked,  "  there  Isn't 
any  railing.  There  was  one,  once,  but  it's 
rotted  away.  If  a  fellow  were  driving  a 
skittish  team  over  this  thing.  In  a  dark  night, 
he  might  switch  off  into  the  swamp." 

"If  he  did,"  replied  Noll,  "he  wouldn't 
switch  back  again  right  away.  The  mud  and 
water's  pretty  deep — but  it  might  be  a  good 
place  for  eels." 

This  was  not  the  right  time  for  a  practical 
Investigation  of  that  matter,  and  they  steadily 
added  one  mile  to  another  until  they  reached  the 
ancient  city  of  Alexandria,  said  to  be  many 
years  older  than  even  the  city  of  Washington 
Itself.  It  looked,  now,  as  if  it  were  not  only 
old,  but  growing  somewhat  gray  and  decrepit. 
Most  of  the  streets  were  even  grass-grown. 

"Billy,"  said  Noll,  "the  Customhouse  'II 
be  shut  up  by  this  time.  Father  won't  be  there, 
and  we'll  have  to  foot  It  to  the  house." 

This  meant  that  his  father's  carryall,  which 
might  otherwise  have  given  them  a  ride,  was 
no  longer  among  the  possibilities,  and  so  it  did 
not  make  any  difference  how  tired  they  were. 
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"  All  right,"  said  Billy.  "  But  what  are  we 
to  do  with  these  eels?  " 

It  appeared  from  that  question  that  he 
might  have  fantastic  scruples  against  carrying 
those  prizes  through  the  streets  of  Alexandria. 

"Oh!"  replied  Noll.  ^'That's  all  right. 
Everybody  around  here  '11  know  we've  been 
trying  to  catch  fish  in  the  Potomac.  They've 
all  tried  it  on,  one  time  or  another.  There's 
good  fishing  in  it,  'way  down  and  'way  up,  but 
nobody  ever  caught  anything  worth  while  any- 
where near  Washington — unless  it  was  some 
kind  of  an  office." 

Of  that  kind  of  fishing  very  little  was  going 
on  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  i860,  but  several 
thousands  of  men  who  already  held  office 
in  the  service  of  the  government  were  be- 
coming exceedingly  anxious  concerning  the 
result  of  the  approaching  election.  So  were 
most  of  the  Congressmen  and  about  half  of  the 
Senators,  whether  they  were  now  lingering  at 
Washington  or  had  gone  home  to  stump  their 
States  or  districts,  and  so  to  protect  their  own 
interests  and  those  of  the  nation — if  they  could. 
The  other  half  of  the  Senate,  or  it  might  be 
two-thirds,  consisted  of  distinguished  statesmen 
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whose  terms  were  not  expiring,  or  who,  like 
Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  immediate  sup- 
porters, had  it  in  their  minds  that  they  were 
shortly  to  quit  that  old  Senate  chamber,  and  to 
find  or  make  an  entirely  new  one  on  their  own 
account.  Precisely  how  soon  they  were  to  do 
so,  and  how  large  a  debating-parlor  they  would 
at  first  require,  might  greatly  depend  upon  the 
count  of  electoral  votes  which  was  soon  to  be 
made.  They  were  expecting  further  informa- 
tion in  November. 

The  eels  and  their  carriers  passed  through 
Alexandria,  as  Noll  had  predicted,  without 
attracting  any  particular  attention.  The  only 
notable  exception  to  the  popular  indifference  was 
an  old  and  uncommonly  ugly-looking  black 
woman,  who  remarked: 

"  Caught  dem  squirmahs,  did  ye,  honey? 
Dey's  awful  tough  to  peel." 

It  was  now  only  a  mile  or  so  to  the  Mason 
place;  but  if  either  of  the  young  pedestrians 
had  known  anything  about  farming  he  might 
perhaps  have  noticed  that  most  of  the  farms 
they  were  passing  had  an  ill-kept  and  unprofit- 
able appearance,  as  if  both  houses  and  lands 
had  in  some  way  become  worn  out.     This  was 
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exactly  what  was  the  matter  with  them.  They 
were  but  examples  of  the  disastrous  record  of 
the  "  tobacco-worn  "  lands  of  Virginia.  There 
was  a  vast  area  of  that  desolation,  and  the 
making  of  it  began  in  the  old  colonial  times. 
Far  away  southerly  from  the  Long  Bridge  and 
the  Capitol  lay  a  mournful  expanse  of  this  ruined 
land,  which  had  been  altogether  given  up  by 
agriculture.  It  was  now  covered  by  a  dense 
growth  of  trees,  among  which,  here  and  there, 
were  hidden  the  costly,  but  tenantless,  aban- 
doned houses  of  old-time  planters,  whose 
estates  had  brought  them  liberal  incomes  until 
the  exhausted  soil  refused  to  produce  any  more 
tobacco — or  anything  else.  This  tract  was  now 
best  known  as  the  Wilderness,  and  a  dark  day 
was  coming  (no  man  yet  dreaming  of  it)  when 
the  barren  earth  among  those  trees  would  be 
thickly  littered  with  the  corpses  of  brave  men 
whose  deadly  surgings  to  and  fro  in  that  battle 
forest  were  in  part  provided  for  by  the  presi- 
dential election  of  i860. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    SECESSIONISTS 

BILLY,"  said  Noll  as  they  drew  near 
the  house,  "  I  think  our  place  is  pret- 
tier than  any  other,  right  around  here. 
Mother  has  it  kept  up.  Father  doesn't  look 
out  for  it.  He  gives  all  his  time  to  his  horses." 
"  I  want  to  see  them,"  said  Billy.  "  If  there's 
anything  I  like,  it's  horses.  We  don't  keep 
any." 

The  Mason  house  was  not  a  large  one.  It 
was  old,  and  it  would  have  much  benefited  by 
a  new  coat  of  paint,  but  it  had  been  well  built 
in  the  first  place,  and  had  a  substantial,  well- 
to-do  appearance.  There  were  many  shade 
trees  around  it,  scattered  irregularly  over  the 
slope  of  the  broad  lawn,  except  along  the  lines 
of  the  roadway,  which  made  a  half-circle  from 
the  gates  to  the  piazza.  All  the  foliage  was  in 
the  glory  of  its  autumnal  coloring,  but  the 
flowers  were  gone  for  the  season  from  the  par- 
terres and  rosebushes.     Away  back,  behind  the 
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house,  were  barns  and  outbuildings,  all  old  and 
in  need  of  paint,  and  there  were  enough  of  them 
for  the  accommodation  of  even  more  horses 
than  Noll  had  been  boasting  of  on  the  way. 
What  he  had  not  told  was  that  the  salary  of 
a  clerk  in  the  Alexandria  Customhouse  was  not 
any  toO'  large,  and  that  his  father  was  quite 
willing  to  have  now  and  then  a  good  horse  to 
sell.  The  Mason  farm  was  just  about  large 
enough  to  furnish  hay  and  grain  for  the  blooded 
stock,  hoof  and  horn,  which  its  owner  was 
justly  proud  of.  With  all  the  care  in  the  world, 
however,  it  was  not  always  easy  to  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  in  that  particular,  as  In  some 
others,  Mr.  Mason  was  a  fair  representative 
of  a  large  number  of  the  aristocratic  gentlemen 
of  the  Old  Dominion. 

There  was  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  the  piazza  when  the  boys  came  to  the  steps, 
and  one  of  the  latter  was  in  uniform. 

"  Hullo,  Noll !  "  he  shouted.  "  Where  did 
you  get  your  politicians?  " 

"  Billy  and  I  caught  'em  in  the  Potomac,  at 
the  Long  Bridge,"  cheerfully  responded  Noll. 
"  We  don't  know  which  party  they  belong  to." 

"  That's  the  trouble,  just  now,  with  a  great 
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many  of  our  political  eels,"  laughed  the  officer. 
"  But  they'll  have  to  take  sides  for  good  and  all 
before  long.     Things  are  coming  to  a  crisis." 

That  last  saying  appeared  to  be  addressed 
to  the  grown-up  people  rather  than  to  the  young 
eel-catchers,  and  a  tall,  somber-faced  man 
responded : 

"  Crisis?  The  politicians  are  fools,  most  of 
them.  They  are  children  playing  with  fire,  I 
don't  see  what  can  save  the  house  from  burning. 
This  country  is  going  to  destruction  at  a  racing 
pace." 

"  Well !  "  said  the  officer,  a  young  and  hand- 
some man,  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of  spirits 
in  spite  of  his  forebodings,  "  it  is  quite  likely 
that  some  of  the  national  crockery  will  be 
broken.  Mrs.  Mason "  But  at  that  mo- 
ment the  lady  he  was  addressing  arose  from  her 
chair  tO'  say : 

"  Colonel  Jackson,  they  are  calling  us  to 
dinner.  Captain  Archer,  will  you  take  in  Miss 
Ellenwood?  Oliver,  you  and  William  Putnam 
look  just  like  two  Potomac  fishermen.  Go  and 
fix  yourselves.  The  table  will  be  full  without 
you,  but  Aunt  Di  will  give  you  your  dinners." 

"  All  right,  mother,"   said  Noll.     "  If  she 
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doesn't,  there'll  be  what  the  Captain  calls  a 
crisis.     Come  on,  Billy!" 

Lingering  for  a  moment  behind  the  small  but 
stately  procession  which  was  now  passing  into 
the  house,  was  a  tall,  slender  girl  of  apparently 
not  much  over  fourteen  years.  Noll  himself 
addressed  her  as  "  Sis,"  but  Billy  appeared  to  be 
almost  afraid  of  her  when  he  said,  "  Miss 
Helen,"  and  wished  with  all  his  heart  that  his 
rig  had  been  in  better  condition  to  be  inspected 
all  over  by  such  a  splendid  pair  of  soft,  black 
eyes.  She  made  him  feel  yet  more  uncomfort- 
able and  turn  red  in  the  face  when  she  next  took, 
a  survey  of  Noll. 

"  You  two !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  a  merry 
laugh.  "  I  saw  just  such  another  pair  down  in 
Alexandria  to-day.  Their  father  keeps  an 
oyster  stand." 

Off  she  went,  without  waiting  for  any  re- 
joinder, but  all  the  effect  of  her  sarcasm  on  Noll 
was  to  make  him  remark   emphatically: 

"Oysters?  I  reckon  there'll  be  plenty  of 
them !  Never  mind  the  dinner-table,  Billy.  If 
there's  anything  I  go  for,  it's  oysters." 

Billy  had  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
answer  that  with: 
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"  Tell  you  what,  I'm  ready  for  almost  any- 
thing. But,  I  say,  who  are  those  two  officers? 
Didn't  you  tell  me,  once,  that  Captain  Archer 
was  a  sort  of  cousin  of  yours?  " 

"  That's  the  man,"  said  Noll.  "  He's  in  the 
regular  army.  He's  from  South  Carolina, 
though,  and  he's  an  out-and-out  secessionist. 
So  is  Colonel  Jackson,  I  reckon,  but  he  won't 
say  much  about  it.  I  don't  know  much  of  him, 
anyhow,  but  he's  an  old  friend  of  father's." 

The  people  of  the  entire  country  were  some- 
what like  Noll  at  that  date,  in  their  ignorance 
concerning  the  man  Jackson,  but  before  a  great 
while  they  were  to  begin  to  talk  about  him.  It 
might  even  then  have  been  said  of  him  that  his 
first  name  was  written  all  along  the  road  in  front 
of  Mr.  Mason's  house,  for  that  highway  was 
separated  from  the  acre  of  shaven  lawn  by  a 
strong  stone  wall. 

The  boys  made  their  way  to  Noll's  room, 
upstairs,  and  they  were  not  any  too  long  or  too 
particular  concerning  their  respective  toilets, 
for  they  were  thinking  more  of  the  kitchen  than 
of  style,  and  much  more  of  oysters,  for  instance, 
than  of  any  kind  of  political  crisis. 

There  were  different  states  of  mind  around 
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the  table  in  the  ample  dining-room  in  which 
Mrs.  Mason  and  her  guests  were  now  assem- 
bled. Even  before  soup  was  served,  it  seemed 
as  if  some  conversation  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted began  again,  and  it  related,  of  course,  to 
the  coming  presidential  election.  All  who  were 
present  under  that  roof  may  have  supposed 
themselves  to  be  of  the  same  way  of  thinking, 
and  the  talk  flowed  on  without  reserve.  One 
voice  answered  another  with  strong  expressions 
of  opinion  as  to  what  course  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  people  of  the  South  in  case  their 
political  opponents  should  by  any  accident 
obtain  control  of  the  Federal  government.  The 
perfect  unanimity  was  only  apparent,  however, 
and  too  much  had  been  taken  for  granted,  for 
there  was  really  at  least  one  exception.  The  girl 
whom  Noll  had  called  "  Sis  "  was  seated  near 
her  mother,  and  it  might  be  doubted  if  she  had 
ever  in  her  life  looked  prettier.  Her  color  was 
coming  and  going,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  fire 
kindling  in  her  almost  dreamy  black  eyes.  She 
was  a  perfect  type  of  the  Southern  beauty  in  its 
bud,  and  one  of  the  marks  of  that  type  has  been 
its  tendency  toward  the  most  reckless  and  un- 
selfish enthusiasm.      Right  or  wrong  as  their 
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political  perceptions  might  happen  to  be,  there 
was  something  splendid  In  the  heroic  devotion 
of  the  women  of  the  South.  The  soup  plates 
went,  the  carving  began,  and  the  talk  went 
steadily  on.  Several  times  Helen's  lips  parted, 
but  she  obediently  heeded  a  warning  from  her 
mother's  uplifted  finger,  until  Captain  Archer 
himself  was  unwise  enough  to  put  a  question  to 
her  directly. 

"  Miss  Helen,"  he  said,  "  are  we  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  cause  of  the  South  may  count  upon 
the  support  of  all  its  daughters?  " 

Mrs.  Mason's  finger  went  up,  but  it  was  all 
in  vain,  for  the  response  went  to  her,  and  not  to 
the  gallant,  handsome  Captain. 

"  No,  mother !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  don't 
agree  with  him !  I'm  a  Virginia  girl,  but  It  Isn't 
of  any  use  I  I'm  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
the  Union.  I  don't  care  what  Colonel  Jackson 
and  Captain  Archer  say.  I  hate  secession,  and 
so  do  a  good  many  other  people." 

"  Why!  My  dear  girl!  So  do  I,"  broke  in 
the  Colonel  warmly.  "  I  hope  there  will  be 
nothing  of  the  kind.  What  I  just  now  said  was 
that  I  am  almost  sure  secession  is  coming,  and 
that  in  that  case  there  will  be  a  long  and  bloody 
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civil  war  in  which  I  shall  have  to  take  my  part, 
whether  I  will  or  not.  It  is  a  terrible  looking- 
forward !  " 

The  great  military  leader,  who  was  yet  to  be 
given  his  army  name  on  a  battlefield,  had  in  this 
way  expressed  the  precise  mental  attitude  of 
thousands  on  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent 
men  of  the  South,  including  a  large  majority  of 
the  army  officers  whose  birthplaces  were  such  as 
to  bring  upon  them  the  question  of  a  divided 
allegiance  and  compel  them  to  choose  between 
a  sovereign  State  and  a  sovereign  nation. 

"  Don't  say  any  more,  Helen,  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Mason,  and  Helen  was  glad  to  obey,  for 
she  was  very  young  to  speak  so  strongly.  Her 
lips  were  even  quivering  a  little,  but  Captain 
Archer  was  looking  at  her  with  an  expression 
of  unlimited  admiration  when  he  said,  with  a 
low  bow : 

"  You  are  a  magnificent  little  enemy.  Miss 
Helen.  Now  you  just  wait  a  while  until  we  can 
show  you  a  Southern  flag  of  our  own  and  call 
you  out  to  look  at  Southern  soldiers,  prepared 
to  defend  their  country  from  Northern  aggres- 
sion and  from  the  abolitionist  incendiaries." 

Helen  did  not  speak  again.     Her  cherry-red 
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lips  were  not  quivering,  however,  and  her  eyes 
were  as  bright  as  ever,  for  her  mother  herself 
came  bravely  forward  in  her  support. 

"  Captain  Archer,"  she  said,  "  our  old  flag — 
George  Washington's  flag  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's and  Andrew  Jackson's  and  Nathan  Hale's 
— come  what  may,  I  shall  love  it  forever,  just 
as  they  did." 

"  I  think  we  shall  carry  a  good  deal  of  it 
South  with  us,  and  so  we  can  keep  on  loving  it," 
respectfully  responded  the  Captain. 

That  dinner,  with  its  courses  and  its  conver- 
sation and  its  formalities,  was  likely  to  consume 
a  great  deal  more  time  than  was  needed  for  the 
equally  abundant  array  of  rations  provided  for 
Noll  and  Billy. 

"  Sarves  ye  right  fob  bringin'  home  dem  eels 
fob  me  to  skin !  "  came  to  their  ears  in  a  mellow 
voice,  as  they  entered  the  kitchen.  "  Two  good- 
f oh-nuffin  young  pokes  I  Make  me  look  out  fob 
another  dinnah !  " 

"  All  right,  aunty,"  said  Noll.  "  We  want 
our  oysters  fried.  Then  we  want  some  of  all 
there  is  going." 

"  All  de  young  pigs  has  to  be  fed,"  she  told 
him,  but  there  were  even  some  signs  that  he 
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might  be  a  kind  of  favorite  with  the  black 
queen  of  the  Mason  kitchen,  whatever  sharp 
words  she  might  send  at  him  in  company  with 
his  oysters  and  other  delicacies. 

It  was,  indeed,  by  no  means  difficult  to  get  up 
a  good  dinner  at  a  moderate  cost  in  that  region. 
It  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  its  fish,  its  terrapin,  its  shellfish,  and  its 
wild  fowl.  The  lower  Potomac  was  almost  as 
good  a  source  of  supplies,  and  from  the  forests 
and  mountains  of  Virginia  came  an  abundance 
of  game  of  various  kinds  in  its  season.  Such 
cooks  as  Diana,  too,  were  apt  to  know  very  well 
what  to  do  with  the  materials  furnished  them, 
and  to  take  an  immense  amount  of  professional 
pride  over  the  preparation  of  acceptable  enter- 
tainment for  "  de  right  sort  ob  folks,  sech  as 
comes  to  ouah  house." 

William  and  Oliver  forgot  all  about  politics 
while  they  were  under  the  ministrations  of 
Aunt  Di,  but  they  were  doing  pretty  rapid  work, 
and  it  was  not  a  great  while  before  Noll  arose 
from  his  chair,  exclaiming: 

"  Come  on,  Billy!  Let's  go  for  a  look  at 
the  horses  before  it's  too  late." 

That  meant  that  they  must  go  at  once,  for 
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the  shadows  of  evening  were  already  deepening 
and  they  would  not  have  much  time  for  such  an 
inspection.  Out  they  went,  and  Aunt  Diana 
was  left  alone  in  her  domain.  There  were 
other  servants,  the  property  of  the  Mason 
family,  but  they  were  attending  to  their  several 
duties,  in  the  dining-room  and  elsewhere.  She 
herself  had  apparently  been  in  that  room  for  a 
few  moments,  and  she  had  heard  some  of  the 
conversation  which  had  been  going  on.  She 
now  went  and  stood  in  front  of  the  coolcing- 
range,  and  she  shook  her  gayly  turbaned  head 
to  and  fro  with  slow  solemnity. 

"  Secesh!  "  she  muttered.  "  Dem  dah  aboli- 
tioners — w'ot  hab  I  to  do  wid  dem,  I'd  like  to 
know?  I  neber  seed  one  ob  'em  'round  heah. 
I  don't  know  as  I  wants  ter.  Sho!  W'ot's  de 
use  ob  an  old  woman  like  me  to  keep  on  a-t' ink- 
in'  an'  a-t'inkin'  in  dis  yer  onaccountable  way? 
I  doesn't  want  to  go  up  Norf.  Nebberl  But 
I  wonner  ef  I  wouldn't  be  jes'  as  much  one  ob 
de  ole  Virginny  Masons  ef  I  was  free?  Reckon 
I  would.  An'  I'd  go  right  on  a-cookin'  an' 
a-cookin',  jes'  de  same." 

Then  she  said,  "  Sho !  "  again,  quite  severely, 
and  appeared  to  be  giving  all  her  mind  to  the 
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coffee  she  was  making,  but  her  course  of  thought 
was  not  by  any  means  exceptional.  All  the 
colored  population  of  the  South  was  In  a  dull, 
but  dangerous  fermentation.  It  was  listening  to 
the  political  discussions  of  its  white  neighbors 
or  owners,  and  it  was  slowly  drawing  In  new 
ideas  which  were  like  the  sowing  of  seed  for  a 
harvest  the  reaping  of  which  was  soon  to  come. 
This  was  pretty  well  known  among  the  ruling 
classes  of  the  slave-holding  States.  Every  now 
and  then  there  were  hushed  whispers  going 
around  from  ear  to  ear  concerning  the  dire  pos- 
sibilities of  such  an  awful  catastrophe  as  would 
be  a  servile  insurrection.  It  was  such  dark  sur- 
mises as  these,  quite  as  much  as  any  suggestion 
of  a  probable  loss  of  slave  property,  which  in- 
creased and  embittered  the  angry  feeling  against 
the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North.  This  was 
now  directing  itself  against  such  statesmen  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  with  his  carefully  declared 
moderation,  almost  as  much  as  against  the 
extreme,  unreasoning,  and  uncompromising  abo- 
litionists who  were  at  that  very  hour  fiercely 
denouncing  the  Republican  leader  as  a  weak- 
minded  temporizer,  unfit  to  be  elected  President. 
The  dinner  party  went  on  merrily.  In  spite  of 
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the  dark  and  ominous  character  of  Its  foremost 
subject  for  conversation.  Other  matters,  more 
agreeable,  more  sociable,  did  indeed  turn  up,  but 
after  a  while  the  cloth  was  removed  and  the 
ladies  took  their  departure.  Then  the  cigars 
and  sherry  were  brought  in,  and  Mr.  Mason 
himself.  Colonel  Jackson,  Captain  Archer,  and 
two  other  gentlemen  who  were  present,  ap- 
peared to  feel  entirely  at  liberty  to  speak  out 
after  a  fashion  which  gave  to  that  company  of 
unusually  intelligent  Americans  a  singular  air 
of  being  a  kind  of  council  of  so  many  conspira- 
tors against  the  existing  government  of  the  great 
republic  of  which  they  were  citizens.  Very 
similar  must  have  been  thousands  of  other  social 
gatherings,  all  over  the  South,  just  before  that 
memorable  voting-day  in  i860,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  were  held  in  the  city  of  Washington 
itself,  in  sight  of  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House. 

There  was  a  different  condition  of  things  In 
the  drawing-room ,  where  additional  symptoms 
were  appearing  among  the  women  that  nothing 
like  an  absolute  unanimity  existed.  Neverthe- 
less, the  entire  current  of  talk  and  feeling  ran 
strongly  against  any  such  national  disgrace  and 
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disaster  as  the  election  of  a  mere  "  rail-splitter  " 
from  the  backwoods  of  Indiana,  or  Illinois,  or 
wherever  else  this  hideous  adventurer  may  have 
come  from.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Everett,  and  even 
Mr.  Douglas,  had  their  friends,  but  there  was 
a  clear  majority  which  favored  the  idea  that 
the  choice  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane  would 
deprive  the  South  Carolina  extremists,  like  Cap- 
tain Archer,  of  a  sufficient  cause  for  walking  out 
of  the  Union.  Even  the  people  of  the  fiery 
Palmetto  State,  they  confidently  said,  were  far 
from  being  ready  for  definite  action.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  Democratic  party  in  power, 
with  a  slave-holder  from  Kentucky  in  the  White 
House,  would  satisfy  all  but  a  few  hot-heads. 
There  were  talkers  enough  without  her,  and  so 
Helen  had  been  silent,  but  after  a  while  her 
mother  came  and  sat  down  by  her,  to  whisper : 

"Dear!  I  wasn't  displeased,  one  bit.  I 
could  not  have  said  what  was  in  my  mind — not 
to  a  guest  at  my  own  table,  not  with  your  father 
talking  as  he  did.  But  I  am  as  much  for  the 
Union  as  you  are." 

She  was  a  sweet-faced,  gentle  sort  of  woman, 
with  almost  an  expression  of  indecision  around 
her  pleasant,  smiling,  motherly  lips.     She  was 
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not  at  all  the  person  to  rebuke  strenuous  and 
half-excited  gentlemen,  and  Helen  put  her  arms 
around  her  affectionately  as  she  whispered  back: 

"  Mother,  dear,  there's  just  one  thing  in  this 
house  that  I  wish  you  would  give  me.  Some- 
times I'm  half  afraid  that  one  of  these  days 
father  or  some  of  his  friends  may  find  it  and 
tear  it  in  pieces." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  replied 
Mrs.  Mason.  "  I  had  almost  forgotten  it  until 
a  few  days  ago.  I  saw  it  in  the  old  bureau.  It's 
as  beautiful  as  it  ever  was,  and  your  Grand- 
mother Randolph  made  it  with  her  own  hands. 
You  may  have  it  and  keep  it  in  memory  of  her. 
Why,  Helen,  dear,  I  think  we  had  better  go 
and  get  it  and  put  it  away  now  I  Come  right 
along  upstairs  with  me." 

Out  of  the  drawing-room  they  went,  and  up 
a  flight  of  stairs  into  an  all  but  gloomy-looking 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  If  any  too 
critical  observer  had  been  with  them  to  send 
his  prying  eyes  around  into  other  rooms  that 
they  passed  In  going,  he  might  have  taken  note 
that  all  the  furniture  was  old,  and  some  of  it 
faded.  No  harm  had  come  to  the  heavy,  ma- 
hogany structures,  which  were  increased  in  value 
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by  age;  but  It  was  not  so  with  all  the  other 
things,  whose  original  tints  were  leaving  them 
rather  than  deepening  and  enriching.  All  was 
in  keeping,  nevertheless,  for  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Mason  place  was  of  refinement  and  severe 
simplicity,  rather  than  of  mere  show  or  costly 
elegance. 

In  a  corner  of  the  chamber  which  they  had 
reached  stood  a  massive  dressing-bureau,  such 
as  some  wealthy  planter  might  have  brought 
over  from  England  in  the  old  colonial  times, 
before  the  War  for  Independence  took  away 
from  him  his  title  of  Englishman  and  made  an 
American  of  him.  There  was  already  a  key  in 
the  upper  drawer  of  this  bureau,  and  it  was 
quickly  opened.  After  that,  there  was  rummag- 
ing to  be  done,  as  if  something  or  other  had  been 
covered  up  or  even  concealed.  Out  from  its 
hiding-place  it  came  now,  and  Helen's  eyes 
sparkled  as  it  was  handed  to  her. 

"  Oh,  mother !  "  she  exclaimed,  but  the 
banner — not  a  large  one,  on  a  staff  only  as 
long  as  its  width — appeared  to  be  unrolling,  of 
itself,  as  she  kissed  it  and  held  it  out  at  arm's 
length.  It  was  of  silk,  and  all  its  Stripes  and 
Stars  were  made  with  fine  needlework  which 
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told  of  the  loving  hands  which  had  wrought  it 
and  were  now  forever  vanished. 

"  Oh,  mother!  Isn't  it  splendid!  "  exclaimed 
Helen,  as  she  carried  it  to  the  light  of  the  lamp 
they  had  brought  with  them. 

"I  do  love  it!"  said  Mrs.  Mason.  "I 
cannot  see  or  understand  why  any  American 
should  be  willing  to  have  any  other." 

They  both  stood  still  for  a  moment,  gazing 
at  Old  Glory;  but  then  Mrs.  Mason  was  com- 
pelled to  hurry  downstairs  to  her  guests,  and 
Helen  was  left  alone  with  her  newly  acquired 
treasure. 

"  I  do  believe,"  she  said,  "  that  the  only  thing 
for  me  to  do  is  to  hide  it  where  nobody  can  find 
it.  Father  and  the  rest  are  getting  worse  and 
worse,  all  the  while.  I  wonder  what  Bob  will 
say  or  do,  when  he  comes  home.  I  hope  he 
won't  be  a  secessionist,  too." 

She  was  rolling  up  the  flag,  and  in  a  moment 
more  she  was  in  her  own  room  and  had  closed 
its  door  behind  her.  Then  up  came  the  lid  of 
a  large,  ancient-looking  trunk  which  she  ap- 
peared to  consider  her  own  peculiar  property, 
and  out  came  whatever  was  already  in  it.  Down 
at  its  very  bottom  was,  in  her  opinion,  the  most 
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perfect  place  of  safe-deposit  in  that  house,  and 
there  the  banner  of  her  country  was  reverently 
concealed  from  its  enemies. 

"  I  don't  see  why  they  are  feeling  as  they  do," 
she  said.  "  Anyhow,  I  guess  none  of  them  will 
ever  jfind  that !  " 

If  she  had  then  been  with  her  father  and  his 
guests  in  the  dining-room,  or  debating-room, 
downstairs,  she  might  have  obtained  some  kind 
of  explanation  of  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
feeling  among  an  important  class  of  men  with 
reference  to  the  coming  election. 

"  Yes,  sir!  "  said  Captain  Archer.  "  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  if  Old  Abe  should 
happen  to  be  successful — and  he  may  be — every 
last  Democratic  office-holder  would  have  to  go. 
There  will  be  a  clean  sweep.  He  will  not  leave 
one  man  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
unless  that  man  can  show  that  he  voted  the 
abolition  ticket.  The  fact  is  that  he  could  not 
do  anything  else.  Neither  of  us  would  keep 
in  an  enemy." 

"  At  all  events,"  put  in  another  speaker,  "  not 
one  known  secessionist  will  be  left.  Their  heads 
will  be  the  first  to  fall  into  the  basket." 

"  That  would  mean  me,  of  course,"  said  Mr. 
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Mason.  *'  Even  Douglas  or  Bell  might  remove 
me.  My  only  chance  would  be  with  Breckin- 
ridge." 

"  And  he  has  none  whatever,  that  I  can  see," 
responded  Captain  Archer.  "  But  I  think  you 
are  not  quite  correct.  You  will  be  entirely  safe 
in  the  new  Southern  republic  that  will  rise  in  its 
glory  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  order  of  things. 
You  are  all  looking  too  far  into  the  future.  I, 
for  one,  feel  sure  that  the  crash  of  the  govern- 
ment is  coming  now !  " 

They  did  not  exactly  agree  with  his  enthusi- 
asm on  that  point,  but  it  was  evident  that  every 
holder  of  a  salaried  place  under  Federal  author- 
ity was  feeling  deeply  the  insecurity  of  his 
position. 


CHAPTER  III 

CAPTAIN   archer's   ERRAND 

NOLL  and  Billy  were  up  at  a  reason- 
ably early  hour  next  morning,  and 
their  first  remarks  indicated  that 
their  inspection  of  the  horses  had  been  only  a 
kind  of  beginning.  Almost  all  the  dinner  guests 
had  departed  the  previous  evening.  Captain 
Archer  himself  had  gone  to  Alexandria  with 
Colonel  Jackson,  and  only  members  of  the 
family  were  at  the  table  when  the  boys  went  in 
to  breakfast. 

"  Father,"  said  Noll,  before  he  was  com- 
pletely seated,  "  can  Billy  and  I  have  the  two 
ponies  for  a  ride,  this  forenoon?  " 

"Of  course  you  can,"  said  Mr.  Mason. 
"  They  need  exercise.  You  won't  go  to  school 
again  till  after  election.  How  about  Wil- 
liam?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Mason,"  replied  Billy  himself, 
"didn't  you  know?  We  had  a  first-rate 
teacher,    but  he   was   made   a   professor  in   a 
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Louisiana  college  and  the  school  is  broken  up. 
So  I'm  out  till  father  finds  another  school." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  about  that,"  said  Mr. 
Mason.  "  I  know  about  that  Louisiana  affair. 
Sorry  you  lost  your  teacher.  He  was  from 
Maryland,  though,  and  it's  all  right.  One  of 
the  other  appointments  in  that  concern  was  not 
as  good.  Instead  of  putting  in  an  out-and-out 
Southern  man,  the  miserable  trustees  selected  an 
old  army  officer  by  the  name  of  Sherman.  He 
is  even  an  own  brother  of  this  John  Sherman 
who  is  leading  the  Abolition-Republican  party 
in  Congress.  All  of  our  Southern  institutions 
should  be  managed  by  Southern  men." 

"  I  reckon  there  are  no  abolitionists  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  Bob  is,"  said 
Noll.     "  I'd  like  to  go  to  Yale  or  Harvard." 

"  I'm  afraid  that  would  cost  too  much," 
growled  his  father,  "  especially  if  John  Sherman 
and  his  followers  are  to  turn  me  out  of  the 
Customhouse.  Anyhow,  you  two  may  take 
your  ride,  but  you  must  be  home  before  noon. 
You  have  been  asking  for  a  look  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  and  Captain  Archer  and  I  are  going  over 
there,  after  luncheon,  in  a  boat.  I  think  you 
had  better  see  all  you  can  before  we  are  driven 
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South.  I  shall  sell  out  here  and  go  back  to 
Botetourt  County,  if  Lincoln  is  elected," 

"  I'd  not  feel  so  very  badly  about  that,"  said 
Mrs.  Mason.  "  I  like  plantation  life,  and  I 
don't  care  much  for  Washington  City.  It  is 
dreadfully  dull  at  times." 

If  that  expression  included  Alexandria  also, 
there  may  have  been  a  good  woman's  reason  for 
it.  There  was  always  plenty  of  "  society  "  at 
the  capital,  but  in  order  to  enjoy  it  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  it  was  necessary  to  spend  more 
money  than  was  at  her  disposal.  There  was 
something  less  than  pleasant  in  living  just  on 
the  outside  of  all  the  party-giving  and  other 
social  activity  of  which  she  knew,  and  to  many 
of  which  she  might  have  been  going  if  she  could 
have  afforded  to  dress  for  them  or  to  give  fine 
parties  of  her  own.  It  was  the  wounded  pride 
of  her  social  position,  in  part,  which  inclined 
her  to  think  well  of  planjtation  life. 

The  breakfast-table  talk  drifted  away  from 
politics  to  schools  and  colleges,  and  through  it 
the  fact  came  out  that  even  the  moderate  cost 
of  supporting  Noll's  elder  brother,  Robert,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  was  a  severe  pull 
upon  the  family  purse.    It  came  out  in  another 
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form  afterward,  when  Mr.  Mason  and  the  boys 
were  at  the  barns.  Prancing  around  in  a  pad- 
dock near  by  was  a  handsome  bay  horse,  which 
Mr.  Mason  glanced  at  admiringly,  as  he  re- 
marked to  himself: 

*'  He  is  training  well.  If  I  can  get  the  price 
for  him  that  I  ought  to,  he  will  pay  poor  Bob's 
expenses  all  the  way  through  to  graduation, 
whether  Virginia  secedes  or  not — or  even  if  I 
lose  my  office." 

The  boys  did  not  hear  him,  for  all  their 
attention  was  at  that  moment  absorbed  by  a 
pretty  pair  of  black  ponies  which  had  been 
brought  out  by  a  groom,  who  fondly  declared 
of  them : 

"  I  brung  'em  up,  Marse  Noll,  I  did.  Gentle 
as  kittens.  Dey's  de  real  ole  Virginny  stock, 
dey  is.  No  Norf  blood  in  'em.  Run  like  de 
wind." 

At  all  events,  both  of  them  were  handsomer, 
and  a  shade  and  a  half  blacker,  than  he  was,  and 
they  were  full  of  life  that  morning,  for  Mr. 
Mason  was  correct  in  saying  that  they  were  in 
need  of  exercise.  They  were  likely  to  get  it, 
too,  for  the  boys  were  wild  to  be  in  the  saddle, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  were  cantering 
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gayly  out  at  the  Mason  gate  and  down  the 
southern  road. 

"  Isn't  this  great !  "  shouted  Noll.  "  Whoop !  " 

"  Hurrah !  "  yelled  back  Billy.  "  I  get  a  ride 
over  beyond  Washington,  every  now  and  then. 
Father  wants  me  to  learn  how.  But  I  don't  get 
anything  like  this.    They're  set  on  springs." 

"Springs?"  said  Noll.  "We  had  a  horse 
that  was  a  jumper,  and  Bob  would  ride  him 
right  across  country,  fences  and  all." 

"  I  say,"  said  Billy,  "  where  does  this  road 
lead  to?" 

"  Why,"  said  Noll,  "  if  you  follow  it  far 
enough,  it  '11  take  you  to  Manassas  Gap  and 
through  it.  That's  away  beyond  Bull  Run.  I'd 
like  to  go  there.  They  say  there  are  plenty  of 
trout  in  the  Run." 

Billy  Putnam  appeared  to  have  never  before 
heard  of  either  of  those  two  places.  Nothing 
had  yet  occurred  at  or  near  them  to  make  them 
famous. 

"  If  we  should  take  that  crossroad  and  go  up 
the  river,"  continued  Noll,  "  it  'd  take  us  to 
Arlington  House.  There's  a  good  view  of  the 
city  from  there.  If  we  followed  it  down  river 
far  enough,  we'd  be  at  Mount  Vernon.     It's 
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worth  our  while  to  go  there  some  day,  but  we'd 
not  get  back  to  dinner.  Crowds  of  people  go 
there." 

"  I  don't  care  for  Washington's  tomb  just 
now,"  was  Billy's  unpatriotic  reply.  "  Long  as 
I've  lived  in  the  city,  I've  never  had  a  good  look 
at  the  Navy  Yard.  They  won't  let  boys  in 
everywhere." 

"  They'll  let  us  in  when  father  and  Captain 
Archer  are  with  us,"  said  Noll.  "  I  heard  the 
Captain  say  it  was  important  for  him  to  know 
exactly  what  they're  doing  about  their  new  guns 
and  ammunition." 

"  It  won't  do  him  any  good,"  said  Billy. 
"  All  they  make  there  is  for  the  navy,  not  for 
the  army.    He'll  never  use  any  navy  cannon." 

"  I  want  to  see  'em,  anyhow,"  said  Noll. 
"  I'd  like  to  know  just  how  a  cannon  is  made. 
Wish  I  could  go  to  West  Point  and  be  a 
soldier." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Billy.  "  Only  nowadays  we 
don't  have  any  wars  to  fight  in.  No  foreigners, 
I  mean.     Nothing  but  Indians " 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Noll,  "  didn't  you  hear 
Colonel  Jackson  tell  of  the  hard  fights  he'd  had 
with  Indians?     He  came  pretty  near  losing  his 
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scalp,  too.  They  can  make  all  sorts  of  trouble. 
I'd  like  to  fight  'em." 

Billy  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
Indian  business.  He  had  heard  army  officers 
tell  stories  at  his  father's  house  in  Washington, 
and  he  now  told  some  of  them  over  pretty  well 
as  they  rode  along.  Their  morning  gallop  had 
to  come  to  an  end,  however,  and  they  returned 
just  about  in  time  for  luncheon. 

"I'm  not  tired  a  bit,"  declared  Noll,  "but 
ain't  I  hungry!  " 

"  I  guess  I  am,"  said  Billy,  "  but  what  I'm 
thinking  of  is  the  cannon." 

It  had  been  understood  that  Mr.  Mason  was 
to  take  his  luncheon  with  some  friends  in  Alex- 
andria, and  he  had  but  just  returned  from  it  to 
the  Customhouse  when  William  and  Oliver 
made  their  appearance,  full  of  eagerness  for 
the  proposed  excursion.  Captain  Archer  also 
was  on  hand,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  making 
their  way  to  the  antiquated  wharf  which  was 
still  capable  of  caring  for  a  large  part  of  the 
not  very  extensive  foreign  commerce  of  the 
port.  It  was  said  that  new  wharves  and  piers 
were  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future,  but  they 
had  not  yet  arrived.     At  the  wharf  was  now 
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waiting  a  handsome  yawl  boat  with  four  oars- 
men in  it.  The  boat  was  government  property, 
and  the  men  were«Customhouse  employees  whose 
wages  came  to  them  for  the  arduous  service  of 
now  and  then  carrying  inspectors  and  the  like 
to  board  such  craft  as  sailed  up  the  Potomac 
with  cargoes  from  beyond  the  sea.  Mr.  Mason 
stepped  in  and  took  his  place  at  the  tiller  ropes, 
the  Captain  followed  into  the  next  seat,  while 
Noll  and  Billy  went  forward.  It  was  no  more 
than  a  good  boat-load.  There  was  nothing  re- 
markable about  it,  but  the  boys  were  enjoying 
their  excursion  without  the  slightest  idea  that 
they  were  members  of  a  possibly  important 
scouting  expedition,  undertaken  on  behalf  of  a 
great  and  warlike  government  which  was  not 
yet  in  existence — except  in  the  fixed  and  far- 
reaching  purposes  of  the  capable  and  determined 
secessionist  leaders. 

The  rowers  pulled  well,  the  boat  was  a  swift 
runner,  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  a  high  tide 
could  make  it,  and  the  distance  between  Alex- 
andria and  the  Navy  Yard  was  eaten  up  rapidly. 
As  they  drew  near,  however.  Captain  Archer 
remarked  to  his  friend: 

"  If  there  isn't  a  man-of-war!     I  had  an  idea 
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that  they  could  not  get  up  the  river  as  far  as 
this." 

"  Vessels  of  the  draft  of  that  sloop  can,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Mason,  "  but  not  any  of  the  largest 
class.  There  isn't  much  of  our  navy,  now,  any- 
how." 

"  We  have  some  pretty  good  cruisers,"  re- 
plied the  Captain.  "  I  suppose  one  of  them,  or 
at  least  a  gunboat,  will  at  almost  any  time  be 
lying  at  or  near  the  Yard,  for  guard  duty  or 
repairs  or  something.  I  have  studied  that 
matter.  I  think  I  need  not  care  for  any  guns 
out  on  the  water.  No  use  could  possibly  be 
made  of  them." 

Something  or  other  that  he  meant  was  evi- 
dently understood  by  Mr.  Mason,  but  it  was  not 
clear  to  anybody  else.  The  Captain's  face  put 
on  a  curiously  dreamy  look,  and  there  was  a 
deepening  of  the  wrinkles  in  his  forehead.  It 
made  him  look  older,  and  he  was  not  so  very 
young.  Not  many  army  captains  were  at  that 
time,  for  the  smallness  of  the  army  and  the  slow- 
ness of  promotion  were  in  the  way  of  all  their 
ambitions.  Graduates  from  West  Point  were 
prone  to  give  it  up  as  hopeless  and  go  out  into 
other  lines  of  business.    If  they  did  not  go  soon 
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after  leaving  the  academy,  a  few  years  of  fron- 
tier and  fort-garrison  service  wearied  them. 
They  found  their  shoulder  straps  inglorious  and 
their  pay  insufficient.  For  example,  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  was  a  school-teacher, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  a  tanner's  clerk,  Harlow 
W.  Slocum  was  a  county-court  officer.  Hun- 
dreds of  others  were  at  work  as  civil  engineers, 
railroad  men,  lawyers,  and  not  one  of  them  had 
any  idea  that  he  was  ever  to  find  himself  in 
command  of  soldiers  in  camp  or  battlefield. 

The  boat  came  to  one  of  the  neatly  kept 
wharves  in  the  Navy  Yard  harbor,  and  its  pas- 
sengers went  ashore,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  the 
crew,  who  were  quickly  joined  by  a  half-dozen 
of  strolling  marines  who  had  nothing  to  do  and 
were  tired  of  it.  The  first  thing  to  catch  the 
eye  of  Billy  Putnam  was  an  enormous  wooden 
building,  almost  destitute  of  windows,  which 
was  not  shaped  like  anything  else  that  he  had 
ever  seen. 

"  I  say,  Noll,"  he  exclaimed,  "what  on  earth 
is  that?" 

It  was  Mr.  Mason  himself  who  responded, 
with  a  laugh: 

"  That,  my  boy,  is  an  everlasting  sarcasm 
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upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
never  had  a  full-sized,  seventy-four-gun  ship  of 
the  line  in  our  navy.  Long  ago,  one  Congress 
was  persuaded  that  we  ought  to  have  some,  if 
we  were  ever  to  have  to  shoot  the  navies  of 
Europe.  It  made  appropriations  for  the  build- 
ing of  two  or  three — I  forget  how  many.  Work 
was  begun  and  some  hulls  were  nearly  com- 
pleted, when  the  first  appropriations  were  used 
up  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  more. 
The  up-country  Senators  and  Congressmen  had 
lost  all  interest  in  the  navy.  It  was  therefore 
decided  not  to  go  on  building  the  seventy-fours 
— not  right  away — but  in  order  not  to  seem  to 
throw  away  entirely  the  cash  already  put  in,  it 
was  determined  to  build  houses  of  that  kind  over 
the  unfinished  hulls,  to  serve  as  umbrellas  and 
keep  the  rain  off.  It  is  always  injurious  to  the 
health  of  a  ship  of  war  to  let  it  get  wet.  The 
houses  cost  a  mint  of  money.  So  did  the  annual 
repairs  and  the  men  who  took  care  of  the  hulls 
and  drew  salaries  for  keeping  them  from  getting 
away.  Now,  it  is  said,  the  fine  old  relic  inside 
of  that  coop  has  had  more  money  expended  on 
It,  in  its  prison  there,  than  would  have  finished 
and  rigged  it  and  sent  it  cruising." 
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While  he  was  talking,  they  were  walking  on- 
ward as  if  with  some  special  object,  and  now 
they  were  on  the  edge  of  a  broad,  sandy  level, 
on  the  river-bank.  Not  far  ahead  of  them,  a 
party  of  jack-tars  in  navy  rig  appeared  to  be 
busying  themselves  with  a  pair  of  brass  field- 
pieces. 

"  Good  I "  exclaimed  Captain  Archer.  "  Those 
affairs  are  not  for  sea  service,  Mr.  Mason.  I 
must  try  and  learn  what  I  can  as  to  how  many 
of  them  they  are  making,  or  have  on  hand.  The 
army  cannot  have  any  use  for  them  just  now. 
They  are  likely  to  be  left  here  on  deposit." 

"  There  cannot  be  many  of  them,"  said  Mr. 
Mason.  "  The  War  Department  is  a  little  short 
of  money  for  such  purposes.  There  they  go. 
They  are  to  test  the  guns.  It  is  to  be  practice 
firing.    I  hope  they  can  hit  the  hill." 

"What  does  that  mean,  Billy?"  said  Noll. 
"Do  you  know?    I  don't." 

"Well,"  said  Billy,  "I  heard,  once,  that 
away  over  there,  across  the  Potomac,  the  gov- 
ernment owns  a  steep  hill  that  slopes  this  way. 
They  test  all  their  new  guns  by  shooting  at  it. 
If  any  gunner  can  hit  it,  he  and  the  guns  are 
good  ones.    They  might  be  able  to  hit  a  ship  or 
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a  fort.  They  say  It  is  so  full  of  old  shells  that 
hit  it  and  went  in  without  bursting  that  nobody 
dares  to  dig  in  it  for  fear  of  touching  off  one  of 
them.  It  might  burst  a  fellow  all  to  flinders, 
you  know." 

In  a  moment  more,  both  of  the  cannon  had 
thundered.  Their  echoes  died  away  among  the 
hills,  and  Mr.  Mason  stepped  forward  and  in- 
troduced the  Captain  to  a  tall,  slender  man,  in 
a  faded  uniform,  whom  he  addressed  with  much 
respect  as  Captain  Dahlgren. 

"  He's  in  command  of  the  yard,  Noll,"  whis- 
pered Billy.  "  He  invented  all  those  long,  big 
guns,  over  yonder,  that  burst  when  they  tried  to 
lire  'em.     They  couldn't  stand  the  powder." 

A  ringing  laugh  from  Captain  Dahlgren  an- 
nounced that  he  had  overheard  that  not  too  care- 
fully suppressed  whisper. 

"  Not  exactly,  my  boy,"  he  called  out.  "  A 
good  many  of  them  were  exploded  before  I 
came  here.  Most  of  them  were  thrown  away  in 
trying  to  find  out  how  much  powder  cast-iron 
would  stand  without  cracking." 

A  question  from  Captain  Archer  which  in- 
stantly followed  led  them  all  over  for  a  closer 
look  at  the  portentous   array   of   ruined  iron 
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monsters.  All  of  them  were  large.  They  were 
Columbiads,  Dahlgren  guns,  and  some  other 
patterns.  Some  had  split  at  one  point  and  some 
at  another,  and  why  they  decided  to  burst  at  this 
or  that  place  rather  than  elsewhere  was  one  of 
the  dark  problems  that  puzzled  the  gun-makers. 

"  It  is  not  altogether  a  question  of  the  tough- 
ness of  metal,"  said  Dahlgren,  "  but  we  hardly 
ever  lose  one  that  is  made  of  brass  or  gun-metal. 
I  think  that  wrought-iron  is  to  be  a  main  reliance 
in  the  future,  and  all  the  experts  of  Europe  and 
America  are  experimenting  to  discover  how  it  is 
to  be  employed.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  brass, 
if  methods  for  its  use  can  be  devised." 

Captain  Archer  did  not  appear  to  take  very 
great  interest  in  all  that  used-up  iron,  but  he  was 
eager  to  obtain  whatever  information  the  naval 
commander  could  give  him  concerni-ng  guns  for 
the  army. 

"  I  may  have  to  depend  upon  them,  some 
day,"  he  said,  "  but  I  may  never  be  in  any  fight 
at  sea.  We  haven't  guns  enough,  now,  for  any 
of  the  new  artillery  regiments  they  talk  of  rais- 
ing." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Captain  Dahlgren,  "  I've 
an  idea  that  the  cannon  will  be  ready  a  good  deal 
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sooner  than  the  regiments.  We  are  manufac- 
turing ammunition  pretty  fast  for  your  infantry, 
however.  We  are  making  minie  balls,  percus- 
sion caps,  cartridges.  Come  and  take  a  look  at 
what  we  are  doing.  Some  of  our  new  machines 
are  quite  ingenious." 

"  Billy,"  said  Noll,  "  I  want  to  see  'em.  They 
make  a  bullet  in  a  second.  I  heard  about  'em. 
About  the  gun-caps,  too.  New  kind.  Come 
on!" 

They  followed  their  seniors,  and  they  found 
enough  to  interest  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
inside  of  the  government  workshops.  They 
stood  and  gazed  at  the  automatic  machines 
which  seemed  almost  human,  with  fingers  and 
toes,  for  the  way  in  which  they  managed  snake- 
like bars  of  lead  for  balls,  and  long  ribbons  of 
brass  for  caps.  They  wondered  at  the  augur 
work  that  was  boring  out  brass  cannon.  They 
heard  the  intelligent  conversations  between 
Captain  Archer,  Mr.  Mason,  Captain  Dahl- 
gren,  and  the  workmen.  It  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  an  army  officer  should  be  deeply  in- 
terested in  matters  appertaining  to  the  army. 
Neither  the  workmen  nor  their  commander  nor 
the  curious  boys  had  the  least  idea  that  so  much 
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information  was  collecting  for  any  other  than  a 
patriotic  purpose — in  the  service  of  the  Union. 

Billy  and  Noll  went  out  for  another  look  at 
the  burst  cannon  while  a  professional  discussion 
was  going  on  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fieldpieces,  American  and  foreign. 
It  was  all  Greek  to  them,  and  they  did  not  know 
what  a  "  breech-loader  "  might  be. 

"  They  are  a  pretty  bad-looking  lot,"  said 
Billy,  as  he  stared  at  them.  "  Some  are  cracked 
lengthways,  some  crossways,  and  some  just  blew 
out  at  their  touchholes.  It  was  so  much  iron 
thrown  away." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  near  any  gun  when  it 
bursts,"  remarked  Noll.  *'  But  none  of  those 
things  would  ever  have  gone  into  a  battle. 
They're  too  big." 

"  Stick  'em  on  a  fort,"  said  Billy.  "  Maul 
an  enemy  three  miles  away." 

"  Well,"  replied  Noll,  "  none  o'  them  '11  ever 
maul  anything.  It's  time  for  us  to  be  going 
home,  though.  To-morrow's  election  day,  and 
father  says  he's  going  to  spend  the  evening  of 
it  over  in  Washington,  to  hear  the  returns  come 
in.  We  can  go  over  when  he  does.  I  wish  I 
could  vote." 
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"  Both  of  us  will,  some  day,"  said  Billy. 
"  Anyhow,  you  and  he  will  come  and  stay  all 
night  at  our  house.  Then  I  s'pose  you'll  have 
to  come  back  and  go  to  school.  I  haven't  any 
to  go  to  yet." 

They  were  correct  about  the  time,  for  the 
boat  was  waiting  for  them  when  they  reached 
the  wharf.  They  had  a  number  of  things  to 
talk  about  after  they  got  in,  but  it  was  noticeable 
that  both  Mr.  Mason  and  Captain  Archer  were 
inclined  to  silence.  They  had  enough  on  their 
minds,  but  there  were  some  matters  which  they 
were  hardly  free  to  discuss  in  that  yawl. 

The  four  sailors  were  aware  of  the  coming 
election,  and  every  man  of  them  was  a  red-hot 
patriot,  as  American  tars  are  apt  to  be.  There- 
fore they  had  severe  things  to  say  concerning 
any  men  who  should  ever  be  willing  to  desert 
their  flag  just  because  their  own  candidate  had 
not  been  elected  President. 

"  It's  hang  a  deserter,  anyhow,"  said  one  of 
them. 

"It  'd  be  nothin'  better  'n  mutiny,"  replied 
another. 

"  Bother  'em !  "  remarked  a  third.  "  What's 
the  odds  who's  the  man  at  the  wheel,  or  who's 
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the  officer  on  deck  for  the  watch  that's  goin'^? 
When  It  isn't  my  watch,  I'm  allers  ready  to  go 
below  and  get  my  grub." 

Anything  hke  secession  talk  was  evidently  out 
of  place  In  the  hearing  of  those  men,  but  Billy 
Putnam  was  saying  to  himself  : 

"  I  wonder  what  Captain  Archer  thinks  of 
that.  I'm  for  the  Union,  anyhow,  and  I  was 
glad  to  hear  Captain  Dahlgren  say  there 
couldn't  be  any  war  made  because  of  this  elec- 
tion.   Father  thinks  so,  too." 

Then  he  felt  a  strange,  hot  thrill  going  over 
him.  He  thought  of  a  battery  of  artillery  and 
other  fieldpieces  which  he  had  seen  at  the  Navy 
Yard.  He  turned  his  eyes  next  toward  the  ship 
of  war  that  lay,  not  far  away,  with  her  Stars 
and  Stripes  fluttering  In  the  breeze. 

"  No !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  can't  vote 
to-morrow,  but  it  won't  be  long  before  I'll  be 
able  to  fight.  They  take  fellows  Into  the  army 
at  eighteen.  I'll  be  a  soldier.  If  there's  going  to 
be  a  war.    I  can  shoot." 

"  Billy,"  said  Noll,  "  we're  almost  there  now. 
I  want  to  get  home." 


CHAPTER  IV 

SUSPENSE 

WILLIAM  PUTNAM  felt  more 
and  more  patriotic  after  the  boat 
reached  Alexandria  and  they  all 
went  on  shore.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
prevailing  public  sentiment  In  that  ancient 
borough,  the  national  flag  was  flying  over  a 
number  of  its  buildings  in  honor  of  the  event 
expected — or  feared — on  the  morrow.  To  this 
show  of  national  bunting  there  was  one  excep- 
tion which  had  a  meaning  in  it.  Over  the  old 
hotel  floated  only  the  State  flag  of  Virginia,  as 
a  kind  of  declaration  that  the  keeper  of  that 
tavern  considered  himself  a  Virginian  first  and 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  second,  or  last. 
There  was  not  any  other  American  flag  that  he 
could  fly,  as  yet,  but  before  long  there  was  to 
be  a  banner  on  his  roof  which  would  bring  dire 
consequences  upon  him  and  others.  On  the 
stairway  leading  up  to  it  both  he  and  Colonel 
Ellsworth  were  to  die,  on  the  night  of  the  inva- 
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sion  of  Virginia  by  the  forces  of  the  national 
government. 

Captain  Archer  left  them  here,  and  there  was 
a  queer  notion  in  Billy  Putnam's  mind  that  he 
did  so  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  accom- 
plished something  of  importance.  He  said  to 
Mr.  Mason,  as  they  parted : 

"  I  think  I  know  all  that  can  be  learned  just 
now.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  wish  they  may  make 
a  perfect  storehouse  of  that  Navy  Yard." 

Mr.  Mason  only  shook  his  head  for  reply, 
and  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  followed  the 
boys  into  the  carryall  which  was  to  take  them  to 
the  house,  there  was  an  exceedingly  gloomy  look 
on  his  face.  If  he  and  the  Captain  were  indeed 
proposing  any  kind  of  conspiracy  against  the 
government  which  was  at  that  hour  employing 
them,  and  which  each  of  them  had  sworn  to 
support,  there  was  good  reason  for  a  sober  feel- 
ing. It  is  not  always  easy  for  a  man  to  be  sure 
in  his  own  mind  that  he  is  doing  exactly  right 
under  trying  circumstances. 

Supper  was  eaten,  and  then  there  were  news- 
papers to  read,  for  Mr.  Mason  had  brought 
home  with  him  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on.    He  had  several  from  different  parts  of  the 
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South,  but  more  from  the  North.  The  rest  of 
the  family,  including  Billy  anH  Noll,  were  as 
eager  for  those  sheets  as  he  was,  and  conversa- 
tion was  for  a  while  out  of  the  question,  except 
an  occasional  exclamation,  or  a  comment  upon 
editorial  utterances,  or  a  comparison  of  the 
figures  and  estimates  made  of  the  result  to  come. 
One  thing  was  made  very  plain  by  those  jour- 
nals :  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country 
had  there  been  so  great  a  political  excitement, 
and  never  before  had  each  of  four  respectable 
parties  been  able  to  claim  or  prophesy  so  many 
impossible  things  for  their  respective  candidates. 

"  My  dear!  "  said  Mr.  Mason  at  last,  to  his 
wife  abruptly,  "  it  is  of  no  use  to  disguise  the 
matter.     The  Civil  War  has  begun !  " 

"  No,  it  has  not !  "  she  sturdily  responded. 
"  I  don't  care  much  what  any  editor  says,  just 
before  election." 

"It  is  not  anything  that  they  have  said,"  he 
replied,  after  a  moment  of  thoughtful  silence. 
"  Have  you  read  the  accounts  of  the  grand  pa- 
rades of  the  uniformed  Wide  Awake  organiza- 
tions, all  over  the  Northern  States  ?  All  of  them 
are  officered  and  drilled  on  the  army  pattern. 
All  the  young  men  of  the  Republican  party  are 
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preparing  to  enlist  in  the  force  which  will 
shortly  be  gathered  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
South.  On  the  other  hand,  the  young  men  of 
the  slave-holding  States  are  organizing  just  as 
completely.  Neither  side  says  openly  just  what 
it  is  all  done  for,  but  here  are  two  great  armies, 
almost  ready  for  the  terrible  conflict  which  is 
so  soon  to  come.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
such  facts  as  this." 

"  Mine  are  open  enough,"  she  said.  "  I  have 
seen  hot  elections  before.  This  excitement  will 
all  die  out  as  soon  as  the  result  is  announced." 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  know  more 
about  it  than  you  do.  I  only  wish  you  may  be 
correct,"  he  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  then  he 
threw  away  the  paper  he  had  been  reading  and 
went  upstairs. 

"  Billy,"  said  Noll,  "  I'm  going  to  begin 
drilling  with  the  Alexandria  Grays.  They  take 
in  fellows  of  my  age.    I  want  to  know  the  drill." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Billy,  "  but  there  isn't  any 
company  in  Washington  that  I  can  join.  If 
there  were  any  Wide  Awakes  there,  father 
wouldn't  let  me  go  in.  The  militia  won't  take 
me  till  I'm  eighteen." 

Mrs.  Mason  looked  at  him,  almost  laughing. 
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Then  she  turned  and  looked  at  Oliver,  and  all 
the  laugh  changed  into  an  expression  of  intense 
anxiety.  Was  it  possible  that,  after  all  was  said 
and  done,  two  such  young  friends  as  these  might 
before  long  be  carrying  rifles  under  opposing 
flags  and  actually  shooting  at  each  other?  It 
was  too  horrible  to  think  of  and  she  put  it  away 
as  if  it  had  been  some  kind  of  crazy  nightmare. 
The  boys  were  tired  enough  to  sleep  soundly, 
that  night,  whether  all  the  older  people  did  so 
or  not,  and  in  the  morning  their  heads  were  full 
of  the  election,  but  not  of  war  and  battles. 

"  You  may  go  down  to  Alexandria,"  said  Mr. 
Mason  to  them,  at  the  breakfast-table,  "  and  see 
how  things  are  going  on  there.  I  shall  not  care 
to  go  to  Washington  till  the  evening  boat.  The 
election  returns  will  be  coming  in  at  the  hotels 
then,  but  we  may  not  really  know  the  truth  about 
it  until  some  time  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Husband,"  said  Mrs.  Mason,  "  do  send  me 
a  telegram  as  soon  as  you  can  find  out  anything 
certainly.    We  shall  all  be  in  suspense." 

Well  she  might  be,  for  all  her  household 
plans  for  the  future  would  greatly  depend  upon 
what  was  to  be  told  her  in  that  telegram.  She 
could  not  shut  out  of  her  mind  the  probability 
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that  Mr.  Mason  would  lose  his  place  in  the 
Customhouse  unless  Breckinridge  and  Lane 
should  come  out  ahead,  and  of  that  there  ap- 
peared to  be  hardly  any  hope.  Nevertheless, 
the  conflicting  estimates  In  the  newspapers  had 
covered  all  things  with  a  great  cloud  of  doubt, 
and  the  Improbable  might  happen. 

"  Come  on,  Billy,"  said  Noll.  "  We'll  take 
the  ponies  and  ride  around  everywhere  and  see 
everything.    Then  we  can  go  where  we  please." 

"  I'm  ready,"  said  Billy.  "  I  can't  do  much 
for  this  election,  anyhow." 

Neither  of  them  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
linger  long  at  the  table.  They  were  quickly  out 
at  the  barns  and  in  the  saddle,  while  Mr.  Mason 
went  In  his  carryall  as  usual,  although  the 
Customhouse  was  closed  for  the  day  and  he 
would  have  no  cargoes  to  inspect.  The  fact 
was  that  there  were  a  great  many  days  in  each 
calendar  year  when  the  collectors  of  national 
revenue  at  that  port  would  have  been  puzzled 
to  prove  that  they  were  earning  their  salaries. 
Very  rarely  were  their  duties  wearisome,  except 
for  slowness  and  an  apparent  need  for  drawing 
out  each  in  succession  to  its  full  length. 

Hardly  had  they  all  departed  before  Helen 
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turned  suddenly  from  gazing  after  them  to  stare 
anxiously  at  her  mother,  for  that  good  woman 
had  bowed  her  head  upon  a  table  and  was  sob- 
bing aloud. 

"Oh,  mother!"  exclaimed  Helen.  "What 
can  be  the  matter?  " 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  just  now,"  she  said 
hoarsely.  "  I  lay  awake  almost  all  night,  think- 
ing about  it.  I  almost  believe  that  Captain 
Archer  and  your  father  are  right,  and  that  war 
is  coming — a  bloody  one!  " 

Helen  stood  still  and  looked  at  her  with  eyes 
that  were  full  of  astonishment,  but  in  a  moment 
more  there  was  another  light  in  them. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "  are  all  the  slaves  in 
the  world  worth  so  much  as  that?  I  don't  be- 
lieve they  are.  Some  of  them  are  not  worth  a 
great  deal,  anyhow.  Part  of  ours  don't  earn 
their  living.     You've  said  so." 

"  They  are  not  worth  killing  thousands  of 
men  for,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mason  angrily.  "  If 
any  such  thing  does  happen,  it  '11  be  for  the 
mean  ambitions  of  a  lot  of  politicians,  and  for 
a  few  plotters  whose  ancestors  have  never  been 
true  Americans  since  the  country  was  founded." 

She  said  some  other  things  that  Helen  did  not 
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know  enough  about  history  to  perfectly  under- 
stand, but  she  made  it  plain  that  there  had  al- 
ways been  a  strong  secession  party  in  the  United 
States.  Among  other  things,  she  had  much  to 
say  about  Aaron  Burr,  of  whom  Helen  had 
previously  heard  but  very  little.  She  told  of 
the  attempt  that  he  made  to  set  up  a  new  re- 
pubhc  or  empire,  made  up  of  the  Louisiana 
country  and  some  of  the  Gulf  States  and  Terri- 
tories. His  enterprise  broke  down  and  he  was 
tried  for  treason,  but  before  that  he  had  been  a 
brave  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  had 
been  Vice-president,  and  he  had  known  very 
well  how  large  a  number  of  men,  from  the 
North  as  well  as  from  the  South,  would  have 
been  ready  to  join  him  if  he  had  succeeded  in 
getting  well  started.  He  had  said,  and  so  had 
many  others,  then  and  afterward,  that  any  part 
of  this  country  had  as  good  a  right  to  separate 
from  any  other  part  as  the  old  colonies  had  to 
separate  from  Great  Britain.  As  to  that,  Mrs. 
Mason  remarked: 

"  So  they  might  have,  perhaps,  if  they  had  as 
good  a  cause  for  cutting  loose.  Some  of  these 
men  that  are  talking  secession  now  had  better 
read    the    Declaration    of    Independence    over 
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again  and  find  out  what  It  was  for.  Thomas 
Jefferson  wrote  it,  and  he  was  a  Virginian.  So 
am  I,  and  I  pray  to  God  that  the  Old  Dominion 
may  stick  to  the  Union." 

Beyond  a  doubt,  nine  tenths  of  its  people 
intended  to  do  so,  at  that  date,  but  nobody  could 
have  calculated  just  then  how  great  a  change  in 
public  opinion  would  be  caused  by  the  events 
and  the  fermentations  and  the  hot  discussions  of 
the  following  six  months. 

There  was  one  of  Mrs.  Mason's  bits  of  his- 
tory to  which  Helen  had  more  than  once  been 
compelled  to  listen  on  other  occasions ;  not  from 
her  only,  but  from  some  of  her  father's  politi- 
cal associates.  This  was  the  action  of  the  South 
Carolina  "  nullifier "  secessionists,  in  Andrew 
Jackson's  day,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  old 
hero  had  dealt  with  them.  It  was  an  old  story, 
but  it  helped  Helen  to  comprehend  more  per- 
fectly the  important  fact  that  the  movement 
toward  a  division  of  the  nation,  which  was  now 
so  evidently  increasing  in  strength,  was  by  no 
means  anything  new. 

Mr.  Mason  had  been  walking  around  among 
his  friends  and  neighbors  and  obtaining  from 
them  an  exceedingly  large  variety  of  views  con- 
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cerning  the  situation.  Most  of  them  appeared 
to  be  in  angry  or  gloomy  states  of  mind,  and 
their  prophecies  of  the  future  were  not  encour- 
aging. There  seemed  to  be  no  representatives 
of  the  Republican  party  among  them,  and  many 
of  the  old  Whigs  and  Democrats  were  express- 
ing strong  wishes  that  they  might  somehow  have 
managed  to  vote  together  for  one  and  the  same 
ticket,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  abolitionism. 
It  was  too  late,  now,  for  each  of  the  factions 
had  long  ago  insisted  that  the  others  ought  to 
give  up  their  prejudice  and  "  unite  "  in  its  own 
direction.  As  each  had  refused,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  for  the  announce- 
ment of  the  vote. 

Billy  and  Noll  were  neither  angry  nor 
gloomy.  The  ponies  were  in  high  spirits  and 
did  not  care  a  cent  who  was  to  be  made  Presi- 
dent. So  the  boys  cantered  around  from  one 
election  booth  to  another,  and  saw  the  whole 
show  in  a  short  time,  as  far  as  that  city  could 
present  it  for  inspection.  On  one  of  the  side 
streets,  however,  they  suddenly  pulled  in  to  look 
at  something  which  was  several  steps  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  election. 

"  There,  Noll,"  said  Billy,  "  I  guess  that's 
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like  what  your  father  was  talking  of.  There 
must  be  hundreds  of  them." 

"That's  so,"  said  Noll,  "and  they're  not 
Republican  Wide  Awakes.  That's  a  parade  of 
the  Alexandria  Southern  Rights  Club.  I 
reckon  it's  bigger  to-day  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore.   There's  almost  a  regiment  of  them." 

There  they  were,  indeed,  most  of  them  young 
fellows  and  just  the  kind  of  material  for  the 
making  of  good  soldiers.  It  might  at  once  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  an  army  man  that  they 
must  already  have  been  under  drill  and  disci- 
pline, for  they  were  marching  well  and  their 
officers  appeared  to  know  what  they  were  about. 
There  was  a  reason  for  that,  for  the  officer  in 
command  was  a  gray-headed  old  major  who  had 
seen  good  service  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  that 
had  been  an  excellent  school,  as  the  events  of 
the  following  five  years  were  to  prove  to  the 
country.  The  boys  were  deeply  interested,  and 
they  watched  the  parade  during  more  than  half 
an  hour.  After  that,  they  were  willing  to  let  it 
go  on  without  them  and  to  gallop  away  into  the 
country.  It  was  a  splendid  ride,  but  dinner- 
time found  them  at  the  house;  and  they  had  to 
amuse  themselves  as  best  they  might  during  the 
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afternoon,  for  Mr.  Mason,  did  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance until  nearly  six  o'clock. 

"Is  there  any  news?"  anxiously  Inquired 
Mrs.  Mason,  when  she  met  him  on  the  piazza, 
but  he  responded,  with  a  doubtful  shake  of  the 
head  : 

"  Oh,  no !  There  could  not  be,  so  soon  as 
this.  There  will  be  nothing  definite  until  to- 
night or  to-morrow  morning.  But  the  state  of 
public  feeling  Is  very  bad.  I  found  that  some 
of  even  the  Old  Line  Whigs  are  turning  seces- 
sionists. I  am  one  myself,  but  what  I  want  is 
a  peaceful  separation.  The  thing  that  troubles 
me  is  the  growth  of  this  unreasoning  war  spirit. 
I  had  not  expected  it.  There  is  really  no  good 
reason  for  anything  like  war.  I  believe,  yet, 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Northern 
States  are  quite  ready  to  let  us  go  out  in  perfect 
peace,  whenever  we  shall  decide  to  go." 

"I  do  believe  they  ought  to!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Mason.  "  The  worst  thing  in  the  world 
would  be  bloodshed  on  account  of  any  kind  of 
politics." 

"Bloodshed,  my  dear?"  said  Mr.  Mason. 
"The  killing  of  men?  A  great  mourning  for 
the  whole  nation?     Do  you  suppose  that  men 
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like  me  are  looking  forward  to  that?  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  one  drop  of  blood  or  one  slaughtered 
American.  What  I  have  heard  to-day  has 
astonished  me." 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  Colonel  Jackson 
believes  that  this  matter  cannot  be  settled  with- 
out an  appeal  to  arms.  He  is  afraid  that  he, 
for  one,  will  have  to  lead  armies,  before  it  is 
over." 

"  I  respect  his  judgment,"  replied  her  hus- 
band, "  but  I  will  still  hope  that  he  is  wrong. 
I  do  not  wish  to  become  responsible  for  a  civil 
war." 

"  The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
want  a  war  I  "  she  said.  "The  vengeance  of 
God  will  be  upon  the  heads  of  those  who  bring 
it  on." 

They  were  by  no  means  alone  in  their  view 
of  the  matter.  The  Republican  party  itself  was 
almost  unanimous  in  its  deprecation  of  the  em- 
ployment of  force  in  its  anti-slavery  work.  If, 
in  fact,  the  Southern  States  could  have  seceded 
at  that  date,  going  out  together  and  doing  so 
peaceably,  not  one  shot  would  have  been  fired 
to  keep  them  from  going.  The  two  parties  to 
the   great   controversy   would   have   separated 
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with  as  little  need  for  rifles  and  cannon  as  if  they 
had  been  Billy  Putnam  and  Noll  Mason. 
Nevertheless,  the  war  spirit  which  Mr.  Mason 
had  been  discovering  was  to  grow,  day  after 
day,  until  the  whole  face  of  affairs  was  entirely 
changed,  whether  for  the  worst  or  really  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  nation  and  of  the  entire 
world— for  the  world  was  in  need  of  America. 


CHAPTER  V 

IN   WASHINGTON   CITY 

THE  ferryboat  steamer,  St.  Nicholas, 
left  her  Alexandria  wharf  at  a  little 
before  seven  o'clock  that  evening, 
with  a  packed  crowd  of  passengers,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  whom  appeared  to  be  bound  to 
the  capital  on  the  same  errand.  That  is,  they 
were  intensely  interested  not  only  in  the  election 
returns  themselves,  but  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  these  would  be  received  by  the  excep- 
tionally made-up  throngs  which  were  to  wait 
for  them  in  Washington.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
whole  country,  not  even  in  New  York  City 
itself,  could  be  gathered  a  greater  variety  of 
representative  men.  Such  comments  as  might 
be  made  would  be  of  more  importance,  because, 
instead  of  representing  a  few  States  or  sections, 
or  one  only,  they  would  be  from  all  parts, 
North  and  South,  and  among  them  also  would 
be  several  hundreds  of  Federal  officers  and  pro- 
fessional politicians. 
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"  Billy,"  said  Noll,  shortly  after  they  got  on 
board,  "  who  would  ha'  thought  that  this  old 
steamer  could  carry  so  many!  Father  says 
there  are  men  here  from  all  this  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  says,  too,  that  all  of  Maryland  that 
isn't  in  Baltimore  to-night  '11  try  to  get  to 
Washington." 

"Well,"  quietly  responded  Billy,  "they  all 
seem  to  be  pretty  mad,  but  I  guess  there  are  not 
many  abolitionists  among  them.  If  there  are, 
it's  a  good  time  for  them  to  keep  their  mouths 
shut." 

"  You  bet,  it  is!  "  said  Noll.  "  Any  fellow 
that  talked  treason  around  this  boat  'd  get 
batted  on  the  head." 

"Treason?"  In  making  use  of  that  term, 
Oliver  had  let  out  a  very  suggestive  specimen 
of  the  current  political  talk.  The  pro-slavery 
partisans  of  all  sorts.  Whig  or  Democrat, 
formed  really  but  one  party  with  reference  to 
the  most  important  issue  of  the  hour.  They 
had  been  so  long  in  power  that  they  had  come 
to  consider  themselves  the  rightful  rulers  of  the 
republic.  They  were,  to  their  own  minds,  the 
protectors  of  the  public  peace  and  safety  against 
the   direful   and   revolutionary   and  incendiary 
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plots  and  plans  of  the  crazy  fanatics  who  pro- 
posed to  upset  the  existing  order  of  things,  to 
set  free  the  slaves,  and,  it.  might  be,  to  plunge 
the  South  at  least  into  all  the  horrors  of  a  servile 
insurrection  and  a  wholesale  massacre  of  its 
white  population.  Not  only  in  stump  speeches, 
all  over  the  country,  but  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress itself,  the  arguments  and  actions  of  the 
anti-slavery  men  of  the  Republican  party  itself 
had  again  and  again  been  vigorously  denounced 
as  "  treason,"  and  Oliver  was  but  quoting  from 
the  utterances  of  eminent  statesmen. 

William  looked  around  for  a  moment  upon 
his  fellow  voyagers,  and  something  like  a  new 
idea  came  into  his  head. 

"  That's  so,"  he  said.  "  Some  of  'em  are 
ready  to  bat  anything.  But  how  would  it  be  if 
the  abolitionists  outnumbered  the  fellows  that 
undertook  to  maul  'em?  Sometimes  that's  a 
game  that  two  can  play  at." 

"  I  reckon  it  would  be,"  said  Oliver.  "  Big 
fight.  But  it  wouldn't  be  anything  like  war. 
There  won't  be  anybody  killed  without  guns." 

There  were  no  weapons  to  be  seen  on  the  St. 
Nicholas  that  night,  but  a  number  of  gun- 
powdery  speeches  were  made  by  the  politicians 
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of  all  sorts  and  sizes  who  thronged  her  decks 
and  passageways  until  they  hardly  had  room  to 
turn  around  in.  When  she  reached  the  Wash- 
ington end  of  her  trip,  much  care  had  to  be 
taken  to  moderate  the  eager  rush  which  they 
made  for  the  shore,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
pushing  each  other  into  the  river. 

"I  declare!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mason,  "I 
don't  want  to  come  back  on  this  boat  to-night. 
She'll  be  worse  jammed  then  than  she  is  now. 
Her  afternoon  trips  took  over  an  army,  and 
they'll  all  be  rushing  for  home.  It  '11  be  worse 
than  a  sardine  box;  and  if  it  rains,  won't  they 
get  soaked !  "  • 

"  They  say  it  'most  always  rains,  just  after 
election,"  remarked  a  man  near  him.  *'  I  s'pose 
it's  to  cool  off  the  people." 

"  A  good  many  of  'em  need  a  wetting," 
laughed  Mr.  Mason.  "  After  the  powder's 
rained  on,  it  won't  go  off  so  easy." 

"  What  are  Noll  and  I  to  do  next?  "  asked 
Billy. 

"Oh,"  replied  Mr.  Mason,  "about  that? 
Well,  I'm  going  right  along  with  these  gentle- 
men, and  you  must  take  care  of  yourselves.  Be 
sure  you  get  to  the  house  before  ten  o'clock. 
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William,  you  tell  your  father  that  I  shall  be  in 
early.  I  think  you  had  better  go  around  among 
the  hotels,  if  you  want  to  find  out  what's  going 
on." 

"  There'll  be  crowds  and  crowds !  "  exclaimed 
Oliver.     "Come  on,  Billy!" 

They  were  well  pleased  to  be  turned  loose  in 
that  free  fashion,  and  they  at  once  joined  the 
tide  of  men  that  was  pouring  up  the  street  from 
the  wharf  toward  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  This, 
as  they  knew  very  well,  might  almost  be  called 
the  backbone  of  the  city  of  Washington.  All 
the  streets  which  are  called  by  numbers  cross  or 
go  out  of  it  on  both  sides,  like  so  many  ribs. 
Then  all  the  streets  that  are  called  by  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  run  parallel  with  the  central 
avenue  and  cross  the  numbered  streets  at  right 
angles.  There  would  be  no  confusion  at  all  if 
it  were  not  for  a  number  of  broad  thorough- 
fares distinguished  as  "  avenues."  These  run 
in  eccentric  directions,  being  named  after  the 
several  States  of  the  Union,  and  they  cut  the 
other  highways  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  leaving 
behind  them  or  along  their  routes  many  large 
and  small  three-cornered  or  sharp-cornered  lots, 
which  are  inconvenient  to  build  on.     Therefore 
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the  American  capital  may  boast  of  being  the 
most  remarkably  lald-out  city  In  all  the  world 
or  anywhere  else. 

At  several  of  the  open  spaces  created  by  the 
eccentric  avenues,  there  were  mixed  assemblies 
who  were  building  bonfires,  and  at  one  of  these 
places  William  stood  still. 

"  Hold  on  a  moment,  Noll,"  he  said.  "  I 
say !    What's  the  fire  for  ?    Is  there  any  news  ?  " 

A  fat  old  colored  woman  turned  to  stare  at 
him,  with  her  arms  akimbo. 

"Lor'  bress  yer  soul!"  she  chuckled. 
"  Doesn't  ye  know  ?  Dah's  been  a  President 
'lected.  Reckon  we's  not  so  low  down  't  we 
won't  let  him  hab  a  bongfire.  Whar  'd  ye  come 
from?" 

"  But  who's  been  elected?  "  asked  Oliver. 

"  Dat's  de  queschin  1  "  she  told  him.  "  Debbll 
a  critter  In  dis  yer  city  kin  tell  ye.  Whoebber 
'tis,  reckon  I  done  woted  fur  'Im." 

A  kind  of  faint,  unwilling  laugh  wandered 
around  among  the  crowd.  Some  of  the  men 
were  wearing  surly  faces,  and  they  were  saying 
things  which  suggested  that  they  were  making 
that  blaze  more  for  tradition,  custom,  or  habit, 
than  for  any  other  reason.    A  cause  for  the  sur- 
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liness  belonging  to  political  disappointment  was 
among  the  expected  arrivals  of  that  evening, 
and  precisely  what  it  was  to  be  was  made  mani- 
fest not  a  great  while  after  the  two  boys  reached 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  They  had  reached  a 
corner  opposite  to  the  one  upon  which  stood 
Willard's  Hotel,  the  largest  in  the  city.  In 
front  of  it  was  a  crowd  which  nearly  filled  the 
avenue  for  more  than  a  square.  At  the  corner, 
and  just  under  the  second-story  windows  of  the 
hotel  building,  were  four  large  bulletin  boards, 
upon  each  of  which  a  bright  light  was  thrown 
from  a  reflector  on  one  of  the  balconies.  At 
the  tops  of  these  bulletin  boards  were  the  respect- 
ive names  of  the  presidential  candidates  of  the 
four  parties.  Under  each  of  these  "  tickets  " 
were  scored,  as  the  returns  came  in  at  the  hotel 
telegraph  office,  the  names  of  the  States  which 
were  already  admitted  to  have  decided  in  their 
favor.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  might 
have  been  too  early  for  a  positive  declaration  of 
results,  but  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  the 
probable  decision  in  almost  every  State  was 
fairly  well  assured  beforehand,  except  as  to 
precise  numbers  of  majorities.  Since,  therefore, 
the  voting  had  been   completed  at  about  six 
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o'clock,  the  political  managers  and  the  news- 
paper reporters  at  all  party  headquarters  were 
quite  able  to  telegraph  to  theii  several  corre- 
spondents at  the  national  capital  sufficiently 
accurate  reports  before  nine  o'clock. 

William  and  Oliver  were  fellows  of  alto- 
gether too  much  practical  wisdom  to  squeeze 
their  way  through  that  crowd  to  places  where 
they  might  be  wedged  in  among  tall  men  and 
not  be  able  to  see  anything.  It  was  a  great  deal 
better  to  remain  on  the  south  side  of  the  avenue, 
but  even  here  they  soon  discovered  that  they 
were  shorter  than  the  men  in  front  of  them. 

"  Billy,"  said  Oliver,  "  this  won't  do,  but  you 
and  I  can  climb." 

"Come  on!"  said  Billy.  "That's  the 
right  thing.     Big  idea  !  " 

There  were  trees  there,  good  ones,  and  the 
trees  had  branches.  It  was  only  a  minute  or  so 
before  one  of  those  trees,  a  tall  buttonwood,  had 
upon  a  strong,  outreaching  bough  a  pair  of 
"buttons"  that  were  sticking  well,  and  that 
were  staring  eagerly  across  the  street  at  the  bril- 
liantly illuminated  hotel  front. 

There  is  really  nothing  else  that  will  spread 
farther  or  faster  than  will  a  good  example,  and 
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it  was  therefore  not  at  all  remarkable  how  soon 
that  and  other  of  the  leafless,  shadeless  orna- 
ments of  the  avenue  were  thickly  clustering  with 
eager-eyed  representatives  of  the  white  and 
black  climbing  boys  of  Washington.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  have  been  noteworthy  that 
they  were  there  without  any  distinction  what- 
ever on  account  of  color,  woolly  heads  being 
in  between  straight-haired  black,  red,  and  yellow 
ones.  It  might  be,  indeed,  that  the  young  col- 
ored fellows  had  as  deep  an  interest  as  had  any 
others  in  the  decision  of  that  presidential 
election. 

"  Senator  Davis,"  said  a  deep  voice  from 
among  the  miscellaneous  gathering  under  the 
buttonwood  which  contained  William  and 
Oliver,  "  just  look  up  at  those  young  monkeys." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Floyd,"  came  raspily  back,  "  all 
the  politics  in  the  United  States  seem  to  have 
climbed  a  tree,  just  now.  I  am  a  good  deal 
more  interested  in  those  election  returns.  Part 
of  them  may  be  a  kind  of  guesswork,  but  I 
believe  they  are  pretty  nearly  correct." 

The  scores  on  the  boards  had  been  added  to, 
from  time  to  time,  until  they  were  now  announc- 
ing estimates  from  every  State  of  the  Union. 
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Lincoln 

Douglas 

Breckinridge 

Bell 

AND 

AND 

AND 

AND 

Hamlin 

Johnson 

Lane 

Everett 

Maine 

Missouri 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

New  Hampshire 

N.  Jersey(?) 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Massachusetts 

Delaware 

Virginia 

Rhode  Island 

Florida 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Vermont 

Louisiana 

New  York 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Mississippi 

Ohio 

North  Carolina 

Indiana 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Texas 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

California 

Oregon 

"  Think  of  it,  Mr.  Davis!  "  said  Mr.  Floyd. 
"  Right  here,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  there 
were  cheers  for  every  one  of  those  Lincoln 
States.  So  there  were  for  Douglas,  when  his 
were  scored." 

"  There  were  rousing  cheers  for  Bell,  too," 
replied  Mr.  Davis  calmly.  "  But  they  were  all 
nothing  to  the  yells  on  our  side.  My  own  State 
went  for  Breckinridge,  of  course.  Well!  I  am 
glad  that  all  is  over,  and  that  the  victory  of  the 
abolitionists  is  so  complete.  It  will  teach  our 
people  the  lesson  they  required  to  stir  them  up. 
Lincoln  is  elected.  He  will  be  inaugurated,  and 
then  will  begin  the  new  career  of  the  South.   My 
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dear  sir,  the  announcement  of  this  vote  is  also 
the  announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy." 

"  Without  Virginia,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  or  Maryland,"  said  Mr.  Floyd,  "  if 
those  figures  mean  anything." 

"  Nonsense  I  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Davis.  "  If 
we  move  as  promptly  and  as  vigorously  as  we 
ought — and  as  I  think  we  will — our  northern 
boundary  will  be  along  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
souri rivers  in  the  west  and  along  the  Pennsyl- 
vania line  in  the  east.  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  we 
shall  have  Delaware  and  Maryland  with  us. 
Our  new  capital  will  be  at  Richmond,  Balti- 
more, or  Washington  City,  whichever  we  shall 
choose." 

"  It  would  be  a  droll  joke  on  the  North," 
laughed  Mr.  Floyd,  "  if  we  were  simply  to  turn 
the  Lincoln  States  out  of  the  Union  and  keep 
the  seat  of  Federal  government  for  ourselves. 
Then  they  might  draw  cuts  as  to  which  of  their 
cities  they  would  prefer " 

"  This  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains!  "  inter- 
jected Mr.  Davis.  "  Nothing  else  is  half  so 
sure  as  is  the  formation  of  a  Pacific  coast  inde- 
pendent republic,  as  soon  as  our  own  success  is 
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assured.  Everything  is  getting  into  order  for 
a  secession  movement  in  California." 

"  Noll,"  whispered  Billy,  up  in  the  tree  above 
them,  "  did  you  hear  that?  That's  Senator  Jeff 
Davis.  The  other  fellow  with  him  is  Mr. 
Floyd,  the  Secretary  of  War.  They  are  both 
secessionists.  But  that  would  split  the  country 
into  three  pieces  instead  of  two." 

"Wouldn't  it  be  an  awful  split!"  said 
Oliver.  "  But  just  hear  what  those  two  crack- 
lings are  letting  on.  They're  the  toughest 
kind." 

The  statesmen  had  turned  away,  and  their 
places  under  the  tree  had  been  taken  by  a  knot 
of  men  whose  external  appearances  were  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  had  been  also  Governor  of  Virginia, 
and  of  the  polished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
who  had  been  Secretary  of  War  in  his  day,  and 
who  was  yet  to  be  the  dictator  rather  than  the 
mere  President  of  the  new  republic  that  he  was 
so  hopeful  of  creating.  Both  Davis  and  Floyd 
were  distinguished  by  a  personal  dignity  of 
manner  which  was  all  but  haughtiness.  This 
gang  of  loose  talkers,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
sented a  coarseness  of  dress  and  manners  which 
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could  have  distinguished  them  anywhere  from, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  South. 

"  Bob,"  said  one  of  them,  "  did  ye  h'yar  w'ot 
Jeff  Davis  was  sayin'  ?  " 

"  Ya-as,  I  did,"  replied  Bob,  "  but  jest  what 
do  ye  take  hold  on  ?  " 

"  Wal,"  said  his  companion,  *'  he  said  as  how 
Old  Abe  is  elected,  an'  mebbe  he  is.  Then  he 
said  the  old  rail-splitter  '11  be  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent, right  hyar  in  Washington,  and  I  reckon  he 
won't  be." 

"  You're  level  'bout  that,"  huskily  put  in  an- 
other voice,  behind  them.  "  No  abolitionist  '11 
ever  be  President  of  this  country,  you  bet! 
I've  heard  say  'at  he'd  never  live  to  git  here, 
an'  if  he  did,  thar  was  them  'at  would  see  to  it 
'at  he'd  never  live  to  be  sworn  in." 

"  Pve  heard  that,"  said  the  first  speaker. 
"  There  was  pretty  nigh  a  dozen  Baltimore 
chaps  that  said  that  Linkin  'd  never  git  through 
that  villidge  with  a  whole  hide  on  him.  They 
said  as  how  they  reckoned  there'd  most  likely  be 
a  hole  in  his  outfit,  somewheres." 

"  Wal,"  said  Bob  savagely,  "  it  only  takes 
an  ounce  o'  lead.  Ef  he  was  thar,  an'  ef  thar 
was  a  crowd  around  him,  a-cuttin'  up,  nobody 
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on  arth'd  know  jest  whose  iron  threw  the 
lead." 

"  Wal,  he  won't  git  in !  "  came  in  a  kind  of 
suppressed  growl  from  more  than  one  of  the  ill- 
looking  gang. 

"  I  say,  Noll,"  said  Billy,  "  those  are  just  the 
kind  of  men  to  murder  a  man,  if  they  could  do 
it  and  not  be  caught  and  hung." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Noll,  "  I'd  want  to  have  'em 
hung." 

They  had  other  things  to  hear,  but  the  talk 
of  the  ruffians  was  now  carried  on  in  so  low  a 
tone  that  much  of  it  could  not  be  made  out.  The 
light  from  the  reflector  was  still  shining  upon 
the  bulletin  boards,  but  no  more  returns  ap- 
peared to  be  coming  in.  The  boys  therefore 
shortly  decided  that  they  had  seen  all  that  there 
was  to  be  seen  from  that  tree,  and  they  made 
their  way  down  to  the  street. 

"  Noll,"  said  Billy,  "  let's  go  and  find  out 
what's  going  on  at  the  other  hotels.  Then  we 
might  as  well  go  home." 

The  talk  they  had  heard  from  the  gang  of 
ruffians  was  but  one  small  specimen  of  the  cur- 
rent chatter  that  was  going  on  among  that  kind 
of  men.     It  did  not  at  all  represent  either  the 
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feeling  or  the  purpose  of  any  considerable  part 
of  the  Southern  people.  The  most  extreme 
secessionists,  with  no  known  exceptions,  believed 
that  the  separation  of  the  States  which  they  were 
preparing  for  would  be  accomplished  peaceably. 
It  was  all  the  more  sure  to  be  so,  they  argued, 
with  apparent  reason,  if  what  were  called  the 
"  border  States  "  could  be  induced  to  go  out 
when  the  other  Southern  States  should  set  them 
the  example.  The  addition  of  all  these  would 
evidently  make  the  new  South  altogether  too 
strong  to  be  coerced.  With  reference  to  any  such 
result,  however,  as  Mr.  Floyd  had  suggested, 
there  were  important  indications  in  the  election 
returns  from  those  very  States.  It  was  to  be 
plainly  understood  that  only  a  part  of  the  Breck- 
inridge and  Lane  ballots  in  those  States  had 
been  cast  by  out-and-out  secessionists,  and  that 
all  the  rest  were  as  yet  Union  men. 

William  and  Oliver  crossed  and  went  on 
along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  direction  of 
the  Capitol.  They  had  passed  the  old  Kirk- 
wood  Hotel,  which  was  understood  to  be  a 
favorite  resort  for  Southerners  of  the  fire-eating 
stamp.  There  had  indeed  been  a  peculiarly 
noisy  crowd  in  front  of  it.     Just  at  the  second 
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corner  beyond,  however,  Billy  stood  still  and 
gripped  Noll's  arm  hard,  as  he  said: 

"  Hush,  Noll !  Those  two  are  the  biggest 
men  in  the  country !  " 

"  Who  are  they?  "  asked  Noll. 

"  Shut  up  and  wait  till  they  get  away,"  said 
Billy.  "  I  guess  they've  been  hearing  the  'lec- 
tion returns." 

Very  near  them,  under  the  street  lamp  on 
the  corner,  were  standing  a  pair  of  men,  one 
of  whom  was  of  medium  height  and  slender, 
while  the  other  was  of  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  size.  Both  appeared  to  be  elderly,  and 
the  taller,  with  such  ample  shoulders  and  so 
grand  an  air,  might  at  once  have  been  taken  for 
an  army  officer,  accustomed  to  command. 

"  What  you  have  said  is  true  enough,"  they 
heard  him  say  to  his  companion.  "  I  am  sorry 
that  it  is  true,  but  what  is  it  to  you  or  me  ?  You 
are  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  Maryland " 

"Am  I?"  sharply  interrupted  his  smaller 
companion.  "  So  I  am,  and  I  am  a  strong  pro- 
slavery  Democrat,  too,  but  first  of  all  I  am 
Chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  man  Abraham  Lincoln  shall  prove 
to  have  been  duly  elected,  I  shall  do  my  duty  and 
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swear  him  into  office.  I  shall  do  it,  if  in  order 
to  do  so  I  have  to  travel  all  the  way  to  Illinois. 
The  integrity  of  this  Union  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  slave  property  in  the  land.  You,  now,  are 
a  Virginian " 

"  Yes,  I  am!  "  responded  the  tall  man,  as  he 
straightened  up  proudly  in  the  dim  light.  "  But 
I  am  more  than  that.  I  am  Lieutenant-general, 
commanding  the  armies  of  the  United  States. 
In  any  event,  I  shall  remain  with  my  flag,  and  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  save  the  country  for  which  I 
have  fought  so  long,  on  so  many  battlefields. 
First  and  last,  Winfield  Scott  is  a  soldier  of  the 
Union !  " 

"  Bully !  "  shouted  Billy  Putnam.  "  Hurrah 
for  General  Scott !  " 

Billy's  feelings  had  been  wrought  up,  higher 
and  higher,  during  all  the  day  and  evening.  Now 
they  had  entirely  gotten  the  better  of  him,  and 
he  had  let  out  his  enthusiasm  almost  in  a  yell. 
Even  Oliver  Mason  must  have  been  similarly 
affected,  for  he  instantly  added,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice : 

"Hurrah!    He's  a  brick!" 

Who  would  have  suspected  a  law-hardened 
chief-justice  of  having  any  fun  in  him?     Cer- 
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tainly  not  many  of  his  fellow  citizens,  North  or 
South,  but  Justice  Taney  also  may  have  been 
under  the  pressure  of  intense  feeling  that  even- 
ing. He  may  have  been  even  glad  of  some  form 
of  relief,  for  he  burst  into  a  ringing  laugh  and 
said: 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  General?  It  may  tell 
you  one  thing — that  your  words  and  example  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  just  now,  for  their 
effect  upon  the  young  men  of  this  country.  They 
will  follow  you,  sir!  " 

"  I  sincerely  hope  they  will,"  replied  the  old 
hero  solemnly.  "  My  boy,  take  an  old  soldier's 
advice.  Whatever  may  happen,  your  first  duty 
is  to  your  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  any 
split-off  part  of  it.  Judge  Taney,  I  have  heard 
and  seen  enough.  I  must  be  going  home.  I 
sent  to  the  President  all  that  I  thought  should 
be  put  into  an  official  communication.  Then  I 
came  on,  almost  in  disguise,  to  tell  him  some 
things  by  word  of  mouth.  He  will  act  patriotic- 
ally, I  hope.  The  future  is  a  problem.  The  hot- 
heads are  crazy.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  war. 
I  hope  that  I  shall  never  be  called  upon  to  fight 
my  own  countrymen.  Oh,  God!  If  there  is  to 
be  such  a  fratricidal  conflict,  I  pray  earnestly  that 
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I  may  be  at  rest  In  my  grave  before  it  shall 
begin!" 

"  General,"  said  the  Chief-justice,  "  I  wish  I 
may  die  before  being  compelled  to  see  my  fellow 
citizens  murdering  one  another !  " 

"  Did  you  hear  that,  Billy  ?  "  said  Noll.  "  Old 
Taney  won't  join  the  secesh  movement,  any  more 
than  old  Scott  will.     Come  on !  " 

The  General  himself  was  laughing  heartily, 
for  some  reason  or  other. 

"  Go  ahead,  boys,"  said  the  Chief -justice. 
"  Old  Taney  will  stick  to  his  flag  as  long  as  old 
Scott  himself  will.     Good  night !  " 

Oliver  managed  to  muster  courage  and  good 
manners  enough  to  answer,  "  Goodnight!  "  for 
himself  and  William. 

"  Come  along,  Noll!  "  was  in  his  ear,  how- 
ever, and  he  was  glad  to  slip  away,  for  this  part 
of  the  evening's  adventures  had  been  a  little  too 
much  for  both  of  them. 

There  were  other  hotels  to  visit  and  other 
crowds  to  be  seen,  but  it  was  all  only  a  kind  of 
repetition.  There  was  nothing  new  in  it.  Every- 
where there  appeared  to  be  the  same  kinds  of 
men,  saying  very  much  the  same  things,  but 
Oliver  was  justified  at  last  in  saying : 
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"  Tell  you  what,  Billy,  I've  got  to  tell  father, 
and  Captain  Archer,  too,  that  there  are  more 
abolitionists  in  Washington  than  he  has  any  idea 
of.  I'd  no  idea  how  it  is.  They're  all  down  on 
secession." 

"  I  guess  there  won't  be  any,"  replied  Billy. 
"  But  we  can't  know  till  to-morrow  morning 
who's  really  elected  President.  I  want  to  know 
for  certain." 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   WHITE    HOUSE 

THE  breakfast-table  party  at  Mr.  Put- 
nam's house  the  next  morning  was 
talkative  enough,  and  yet  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  silence.  Every  member  of 
it  had  managed  to  obtain  a  copy  of  some 
newspaper,  and  was  studying  the  election  re- 
turns. These,  as  now  reported,  did  not  make 
any  changes  in  the  results  announced  the  previous 
evening,  except  that  the  vote  of  New  Jersey  was 
asserted  to  be  somehow  divided  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas.  This,  however,  did  not  at  all 
affect  the  settled  conclusion  that  the  majority  in 
the  Electoral  College  would  be  largely  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  candidate,  although  he  had 
received  but  a  minority  of  the  votes  cast.  This 
was  one  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Constitution  provides  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President. 

Both  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Putnam  were  dis- 
posed to  keep  their  thoughts  to  themselves,  but 
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as  soon  as  an  opportunity  could  be  had,  William 
and  Oliver  were  bubbling  and  running  over  with 
their  experiences  in  the  buttonwood  tree  and 
elsewhere.  They  reported  Senator  Davis  and 
Mr.  Floyd  quite  fairly,  and  they  gave  a  red-hot 
account  of  the  threatening  language  of  the 
ruffians.  The  rest  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  but  Mr.  Putnam  remarked: 

"  All  that  talk  about  assassinataon  is  mere 
rubbish.  Not  one  of  those  worthless  fellows 
would  be  willing  to  risk  having  a  rope  around 
his  neck.  They  are  not  the  stuff  to  make  martyrs 
of,  or  soldiers  either.  A  cowardly  murderer  is 
not  the  chap  to  stand  well  under  fire." 

"  Indeed  he  is  not!  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mason. 
"  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  no  such  disgrace 
as  that  will  ever  be  thrown  upon  the  Southern 
people.  We  are  not  assassins.  We  have  no 
tendencies  toward  felony." 

"  Probably  the  real  and  only  danger  is  that 
there  are  insane  or  drunken  rascals  every- 
where," said  Mr.  Putnam.  "  But  what  are  you 
going  to  do  to-day,  boys  ?  " 

"  Oliver  may  go  where  he  pleases,"  said  Mr. 
Mason.  "  He  may  have  two  days,  and  then  he 
must  go  back  to  school  again.    His  teacher  has 
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sent  word  that  he  will  return  to  his  classes  to- 
morrow or  next  day." 

"  William's  school  arrangements  will  not  be 
made  until  the  first  of  next  week,"  said  Mrs. 
Putnam.  "  He  and  Oliver  can  have  their  time 
to  themselves.  I  don't  exactly  see  what  amuse- 
ment they  can  find." 

"  I  do,  then,"  exclaimed  Billy.  "  Noll  says 
that  he  has  never  been  inside  of  the  White 
House.  I  don't  know  much  of  it,  myself.  We 
were  saying  we'd  work  our  way  in  and  see  as 
much  as  they'd  let  us." 

"  Good  idea,"  said  Mr.  Mason.  "  But  if  all 
that  some  people  are  prophesying  is  to  come 
true,  it  won't  be  needed  for  an  Executive  Man- 
sion a  great  while  after  the  4th  of  March  next." 

"  I  think  it  will,"  said  Mr.  Putnam  emphatic- 
ally, and  it  was  at  that  point  that  Billy  broke  in 
with  an  enthusiastic  relation  of  what  he  and 
Noll  had  heard  from  the  Chief-justice  and 
General  Scott. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Mrs.  Putnam.  "It 
seems  to  me  as  if  the  whole  nation  ought  to  have 
heard  that  talk.  The  country  is  safer,  if  those 
two  men  and  others  like  them  are  going  to  stand 
up  in  that  way." 
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"  Well,  as  for  General  Scott,"  said  Mr. 
Mason,  "  we  haven't  much  of  an  army,  just  now. 
If  there  is  any  fighting  to  be  done,  and  I  do  not 
at  all  believe  there  is,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by 
two  altogether  new  armies." 

"  They  would  soon  become  old  enough  after  a 
war  began,"  replied  Mr.  Putnam  sadly.  "  I 
hope  and  pray  that  they  may  never  be  gathered. 
They  never  would  be,  if  the  lunatics  on  both  sides 
could  be  locked  up  in  asylums." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Mason.  "  Un- 
fortunately, they  can't  be  shut  up.  And  now  I 
must  go  back  to  Alexandria.  Have  a  good  time, 
boys." 

They  were  ready  to  set  out  upon  th^ir  enter- 
prise without  any  urging.  The  great  presidential 
election  itself  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  but 
about  all  they  could  think  of  was  the  President's 
house,  out  of  which  one  great  man  was  soon  to 
go,  in  order  that  a  different  kind  of  great  man 
might  come  in.  All  over  the  country,  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys,  girls,  too,  of 
about  their  ages,  with  quite  a  large  number  who 
were  older,  who  would  willingly  have  joined 
them  in  the  proposed  inspection. 

Mr.   Putnam's  house  was  away  off  toward 
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Georgetown,  so  that  William  and  Oliver  came  to 
the  White  House  neighborhood  from  the  west. 
Almost  before  they  knew  it,  they  were  passing 
the  iron-railed  open  space  known  as  Lafayette 
Square.  In  the  middle  of  it,  surrounded  by  a 
spear-pointed  iron  railing,  was  the  great  eques- 
trian statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  In  the  difficult 
act  of  perpetually  swinging  his  cocked  hat,  while 
the  very  fine  horse  under  him  balanced  himself 
upon  his  hind  feet.  They  did  not  pause  for  more 
than  a  glance  at  that  tremendous  affair,  but 
pushed  on  until  they  were  In  the  columned  por- 
tico of  the  Executive  Mansion. 

"  Now !  "  exclaimed  Noll.  "  What  if  they 
won't  let  us  in?  " 

"  I  guess  they  will,"  said  Billy.  "  We're  here 
good  and  early.  Hullo!  There's  old  Mr. 
Moran,  the  doorkeeper " 

A  short,  elderly  man,  In  a  sack  suit  and  with- 
out any  hat,  had  stepped  out  a  few  paces  in  front 
of  the  doorway,  and  may  have  heard  him.  At 
all  events,  he  was  Industriously  rubbing  his  hands 
one  over  the  other  when  he  smilingly  inquired  of 
them: 

"  What  are  you  young  gentlemen  here  for, 
this  morning?    His   Excellency   Prisldint   Bu- 


*'  *  What  are  you  young  gentlemen  here  for,   this 
morning  ? '  " 
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chanan  has  gane  out  for  a  ride,  and  the  new 
Prisldint's  not  to  be  here  at  oil,  the  day." 

Billy  responded  by  giving  their  names,  a  little 
timidly,  adding  that  their  only  business  was  to 
get  a  look  at  the  house. 

"  Sure,  and  you're  welcome  to  that,  if  you'll 
promise  not  to  stale  it,"  replied  the  singular 
person,  who  was  even  then  known  far  and  wide 
as  "  Old  Edward,"  and  who  was  to  become  yet 
better  known  as  time  went  on. 

"  We  want  to  see  it  all,"  ventured  Noll. 

*'  It's  oil  here,"  said  Edward,  "  and  there's 
hardly  a  soul  in  it  except  mesilf,  and  I'm  outside, 
just  now.  It's  all  right.  I  know  both  your 
fathers,  and  it's  fine  min  they  are.  Wan  o'  thim 
has  had  nothing  on  his  hands  but  a  customhouse, 
and  the  other  only  that  little  Treasury  over 
yonder,  while  I've  been  struggling  with  four 
Prisldlnts,  one  after  the  other,  let  alone  the 
Cabinets  and  the  Congresses.    Come  along  in." 

"  Billy,"  said  Noll,  as  he  glanced  around  him, 
"  how  those  stones  are  worn  away  I  It's  time 
they  put  in  some  new  ones." 

The  steps  of  the  portico,  the  flagstones  all  the 
way  to  the  door,  and  the  doorstep  Itself,  were 
indeed  looking  tired.    They  were  of  good,  hard 
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sandstone,  too,  and  Old  Edward  promptly  ex- 
plained : 

"  It's  not  the  fault  of  the  Prisidints,  me  b'ye. 
It's  the  office-seekers  that  wore  'em  away.  If 
we're  to  have  a  new  Prlsldlnt  and  new  min,  oil 
around,  the  sidewalk  to  the  gate  and  the  steps 
and  oil  will  be  gane." 

Noll  was  now  staring  out  upon  the  semi- 
circular, inclosed  area  in  front  of  the  house.  In 
the  middle  of  it,  upon  a  low  pedestal,  stood  a 
life-size  bronze  statue,  its  back  toward  them, 
somewhat  as  if  it  had  turned  away  from  presi- 
dential ambitions  to  gaze  upon  the  statue  of 
Andrew  Jackson. 

"  His  back  is  rusted  green,"  said  Noll.  "  Why 
don't  they  polish  him?  " 

"  They'll  niver  do  that !  "  exclaimed  Old 
Edward,  rubbing  his  hands.  "  It's  Gineral 
Lafayette  himsilf .  He's  mountin'  guard.  That 
jfine  green  belongs  to  his  uniform.  He  was  a 
Frinchman,  ye  know." 

At  all  events,  that  coat  of  green  had  grown 
upon  him,  season  after  season,  year  after  year, 
until  now  it  was  all  but  brilliant.  Still,  no  one 
could  then  have  forecast  that  only  a  few 
months  in  the  future  a  long  procession  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  Washington  would  be  seen  march- 
ing away  from  that  house-front  after  a  disgusted 
glance  at  what  a  malicious  joker  in  one  of  the 
morning  journals  had  kindly  invited  them  to 
come  and  inspect  as  "  the  Original  Greenback." 

Once  inside  the  doorway,  William  and  Oliver 
found  themselves  in  a  large,  airy  apartment, 
almost  unfurnished,  which  was  separated  from 
whatever  might  be  behind  it  by  glass  and  sash 
work  and  then  by  ordinary  partitions  at  the  right 
and  left.  No  explanation  of  its  uses  appeared 
to  be  needed,  and  they  were  led  to  the  left, 
through  a  doorway,  into  a  broad  entry  from 
which  an  ample  flight  of  stairs  went  up  to  the 
second  story  of  the  building.  They  did  not  pause 
in  the  entry,  but  passed  on  into  what  they  both 
knew  was  the  famous  "  East  Room."  At  that 
time  it  was  said  to  be  the  largest  drawing  room 
in  America  and  a  number  of  experienced  tourists 
had  declared  it  equal  in  some  respects  to  similar 
affairs  in  the  smaller  palaces  of  Europe.  It  did 
possess  a  certain  kind  of  faded  splendor,  asking 
for  repairs  and  a  skillful  upholsterer,  but  all  that 
it  drew  from  Billy  Putnam  was: 

"  I  say,  Noll !  Tell  you  what !  We  must 
make  out  to  get  here  at  one  of  the  grand  recep- 
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tions.  It  'd  look  ever  so  much  better  if  it  wasn't 
so  empty." 

"  It  '11  be  full  enough  then,"  said  Old  Edward. 
"  It's  a  fine  place  whin  it's  ornaminted  with  com- 
pany— oil  the  grand  people,  ye  know.  I've 
known  many  a  pocket  picked  in  this  room,  when 
they  were  oil  here." 

The  idea  conveyed  may  have  been  that  persons 
whose  minds  were  too  much  absorbed  by  their 
surroundings  were  all  the  easier  victims  of  the 
light-fingered  workmen.  Edward  led  his  young 
visitors  on  to  the  farther  end  and  out,  on  the 
right,  into  a  handsome  parlor  to  which  he  paid 
no  particular  attention.  Just  beyond,  however, 
was  a  room  a  size  larger  and  with  more  furniture 
in  it,  of  which  he  informed  them : 

"  This  is  the  Blue  Room,  b'yes.  It's  the 
Prisidint's  reception-room.  He  stands  there,  by 
the  farther  door,  and  shakes  bonds  with  all  that 
come,  and  it's  a  lame  arm  he  has  next  day,  poor 
fellow !  I'd  not  be  him,  unless  I  had  a  bond 
specially  provided  that  was  made  of  haard  wud." 

A  few  steps  farther  and  they  were  in  a  rosy- 
tinted  parlor,  in  which  to  its  other  properties  were 
added  a  grand  piano  and  several  vases  of  rare 
exotics  in  full  bloom. 
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"  This  is  the  Rid  Room,"  said  Old  Edward. 
"  It's  the  reception-room  of  the  Mrs.  Prisidint. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  without  one,  and  so  Miss 
Harriet  Lane — God  bless  her ! — has  had  to  play- 
queen  during  his  time.  Her  troubles  will  soon 
be  over,  and  so  will  his — but  I'm  afraid  I'll  have 
to  stay  here." 

His  fears  on  that  head  were  well  founded,  for 
President  after  President  had  liked  him  too  well 
to  think  of  turning  him  away.  His  droll  sayings, 
md  his  droller  way  of  saying  them,  were  before 
long  to  make  him  a  prime  favorite  with  the 
warm-hearted  and  fun-loving  man  who  was 
coming  from  Illinois  to  occupy  that  mansion. 

The  Red  Room  detained  them  only  for  a 
moment,  and  then  they  were  shown  the  great 
"  State  Dining-room  "  west  of  it,  with  the  great 
specimens  of  Japanese  china  and  other  oddities. 
After  a  look  around  that  side  of  the  house,  they 
were  told  that  it  was  time  to  go  upstairs,  before 
the  return  of  the  President  and  the  possible 
arrival  of  nobody  could  guess  how  many  other 
distinguished  visitors.  Up  they  went,  therefore, 
by  a  narrow  stairway  at  that  end  of  the  building, 
and  they  passed  on  into  a  wide  hall  that  extended 
the  entire  length  of  the  second  story. 
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"  Oil  the  wist  wing,  yonder,"  said  Edward, 
"  is  for  the  family,  and  the  divil  a  family  had 
Prisidint  Buchanan  to  put  into  it.  The  next 
rooms  east,  on  both  sides  o'  the  hall,  are  sleep- 
ing-rooms. That  middle  room  on  the  south 
side  is  the  library.  Faith,  there  are  books  enough 
In  It,  but  there  isn't  any  reading  of  'em.  They'll 
not  wear  out  soon.    Come  along." 

The  boys  were  more  than  willing,  for  the 
most  Interesting  part  of  the  White  House,  for 
them  or  anybody  else,  Is  over  the  East  Room. 
The  middle  hallway  covered  a  great  deal  of  the 
space  included,  and  from  this  there  were  three 
doorways  on  each  side.  Right  across  the  hall 
went  Edward,  to  the  central  door  on  the  south. 

"  This  is  the  Prisidint's  office,"  he  said,  as  he 
opened  the  door.  "  You  may  just  take  one  good 
look,  and  then  I  must  go.  That's  his  own  desk, 
there  between  the  windows.  That's  where  he 
signs  the  proclamations,  and  the  acts  o'  Con- 
gress, and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  I  can't 
attind  to  mesilf.  That's  the  long  table  where 
the  Cabinet  sit  around  at  their  meetings,  except 
when  they  get  up  and  walk  about  the  room.  I've 
known  some  Cabinet  secretaries  that  didn't 
know  how  to  sit  still.     There's  been  a  heap  o* 
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heavy  work  done,  though,  by  the  men  that  have 
put  their  legs  under  that  table.  There'll  be  more, 
pretty  soon,  but  I  don't  know  whose  the  legs  '11 
be.  Long  ones,  I'm  hoping,  and  good  heads  to 
lean  over  the  table  and  tell  what's  to  become  o' 
the  country." 

William  and  Oliver  stared  around  that  room 
with  more  than  a  little  awe.  Among  its  contents, 
besides  the  shabby,  half-worn-out  furniture, 
might  be  said  to  be  a  number  of  historical  events 
which  they  had  heard  of.  They  did  not  see 
there,  however,  any  ghosts  of  the  old-time  Presi- 
dents or  statesmen  who  had  worked  there  in 
peace  or  war.  It  was  shortly  to  become  a  place 
for  the  manufacture  of  more  startling  events 
than  had  ever  before  been  produced  in  it. 

The  rooms  of  the  private  secretaries  were 
shown,  but  just  then  a  bell-summons  for  Edward 
was  sounding  in  the  entry  below  and  he  had  to 
hurry  away,  bidding  them  to  follow  him  and 
get  out  of  the  house  as  soon  as  they  had  seen 
what  they  were  then  looking  at. 

"  Billy,"  said  Noll,  "  let's  go.  I  reckon  we've 
had  as  good  a  look  at  this  house  as  we  could  have 
asked  for.    Old  Edward's  a  brick." 

"  Everybody  hkes  him,"  said  Billy,  "  but  I 
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tell  you  what,  I'm  glad  old  Buchanan  didn't 
catch  us  poking  around  his  room." 

"  There  isn't  anything  in  it  worth  stealing," 
said  Noll,  "  and  we  didn't  hear  anything  either. 
I'd  like  to  attend  a  Cabinet  meeting  and  see  just 
how  they  work  it.  It's  a  kind  of  presidential 
debating  society." 

It  was  entirely  silent  now;  but  if  they  had 
been  downstairs,  in  the  Blue  Room,  at  that 
moment,  and  if  they  had  been  eavesdropping, 
they  might  have  overheard  a  conversation 
which  had  points  of  interest. 

"  Captain  Archer,"  said  one  of  a  pair  of  gen- 
tlemen who  had  paused  to  look  listlessly  around 
them,  "  of  how  little  value  all  this  upholstery 
will  be  by  this  time  next  year,  if  you  and  I  are 
right  in  our  calculations — unless  the  abolitionists 
should  carry  it  away  with  them." 

"  Nonsense !  "  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "  Why, 
my  dear  Semmes,  even  Jeff  Davis  and  a  lot  more 
like  him  are  all  at  sea  in  that  matter.  They  say — 
for  I  have  heard  them — that  our  new  capital 
will  be  either  at  Richmond  or  Baltimore,  accord- 
ing to  the  luck  we  have  with  the  border  States. 
It  will  be  better  than  that.  The  new  South  is  to 
be  the  nation,  and  not  a  mere  cut-off  fragment 
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of  It.  This  city  is  on  Southern  soil,  and  our  first 
bold  stroke  must  give  us  possession  of  it.  The 
flag  of  the  new  republic  must  wave  over  this  roof 
and  over  the  fine  old  Capitol  building,  a  mile  or 
so  away  yonder,  upon  the  hill.  I  believe  that  I 
know,  too,  about  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
done.  I  only  wish  we  were  as  sure  of  having  a 
young  navy  of  our  own  to  commission  you  in. 
You  could  rally  around  you  a  lot  of  splendid 
seamen  from  the  old  United  States  navy." 

"  Navy?  "  responded  Semmes,  who  was  wear- 
ing an  undress  naval  uniform.  "  I  think  I  can 
take  care  of  that,  myself.  I  have  talked  it  over 
with  some  of  our  English  friends.  I  believe  I 
shall  have  a  good  deck  under  me,  and  be  off  on 
a  cruise,  before  our  Southern  republic  is  six 
months  old." 

"  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  it !  Hurrah !  "  ex- 
claimed the  Captain.  "  Get  as  good  a  boat  as 
you  can.    Your  first  prize  money  will  pay  for  it." 

"  It  will,"  said  Semmes,  "  I  shall  have  a  fast 
ship,  well  armed  and  well  manned.  I  shall  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  Prize  money,  for  expenses, 
of  course,  but  we  shall  go  out  under  the  old- 
fashioned  war  orders,  you  know.  To  '  sink, 
burn,  and  destroy '  will  be  our  errand." 
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"  You  will  be  a  sharp  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
abolitionists,"  said  the  Captain.  "  I  mean  to  be 
another.  I  mean  to  capture  this  very  city  of 
Washington  and  this  house." 

"  The  Confederate  navy  can't  help  you  in 
that,"  replied  the  sailor  regretfully,  "  but  I'd 
like  to  be  with  you." 

His  face  was  expressive  of  more  than  usual 
daring,  and  his  eyes  were  flashing  with  energy. 
He  was  evidently  the  man  to  attempt  all  that  he 
was  outlining,  but  even  he  could  hardly  then 
have  more  than  imagined  how  terrible  a  career 
was  soon  to  be  run  by  the  cruiser  he  was  plan- 
ning; for  Admiral  Semmes  of  the  Confederate 
navy  was  shortly  to  become  the  commander  of 
the  most  celebrated  rover  of  modern  times. 

The  Alabama,  the  destroyer,  was  to  sail  over 
many  seas.  She  was  to  sink,  burn,  and  destroy 
until  she  had  done  more  damage  than  a  whole 
squadron  of  ordinary  cruisers.  Then  she  was 
destined  to  go  down  in  battle,  fighting  to  the 
last,  like  the  Confederate  government  and  its 
armies  on  the  land. 

The  boys  were  now  coming  slowly  down  the 
stairs,  and  behind  them,  in  the  presidential  busi- 
ness office  which  they  had  been  inspecting,  a  tall 
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man  was  walking  thoughtfully  to  and  fro,  with 
a  bent  head  and  a  gloomy  face. 

"  The  time  of  trial  has  come,"  he  muttered. 
"  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  on  earth  can 
imagine  what  a  load  there  is  upon  my  shoulders. 
Part  of  my  Cabinet  will  be  with  me,  and  part 
will  be  against  me.  Some  of  my  old  political 
friends  are  beginning  to  curse  me  already,  be- 
cause I  will  not  yield  to  them.  My  old  op- 
ponents are  blaming  me,  even  more  bitterly.  I 
may  expect  that.  Of  course,  they  cannot  under- 
stand either  me  or  this  situation." 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  a  silent 
minute,  before  he  paused  at  a  window  and  gazed 
out  toward  the  Potomac. 

"  I  wish  I  had  some  personal  acquaintance 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,"  he  said.  *'  I'd  really 
like  to  consult  with  him.  In  due  season,  I  must 
surely  do  so — through  some  mutual  friend — like 
Douglas,  for  instance.  There  will  have  to  be 
some  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  speedily.  It  is  not 
in  good  shape  for  this  emergency.  I  can  see  one 
thing  very  clearly.  If  I  am  to  do  anything  worth 
while  for  this  country,  and  if  I  am  to  succeed 
in  handing  the  government  machinery  over  into 
Lincoln's  keeping  at  all,  I  must  come  as  near  as 
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possible  to  doing  nothing — or  to  an  appearance 
of  doing  nothing.  Only  a  few  rash  acts  on  my 
part  would  be  needed  to  create  a  revolution  and 
bring  utter  ruin." 

President  Buchanan's  face  grew  darker  and 
his  head  hung  lower,  but  it  was  plain  that  his  in- 
tentions were  thoroughly  patriotic.  As  to  the 
policy  which  he  appeared  to  be  studying,  and 
which  he  actually  adopted,  there  have  been  con- 
flicting opinions.  It  was  severely  denounced  by 
a  great  many  good  men,  at  the  time.  It  had  its 
apparent  defects.  Historical  students  of  to-day, 
made  more  familiar  with  his  circumstances,  may 
find  in  it  traces  of  a  better  wisdom  than  was  that 
of  the  overhasty  spirits.  North  or  South,  into 
whose  plans  and  activities  he  absolutely  refused 
to  enter,  while  he  did  not  make  public  all  of  his 
reasons  for  so  refusing.  It  was  really  well  for 
the  Lincoln  administration  that  through  Presi- 
dent Buchanan's  conservatism  it  was  enabled  to 
make  the  precise  beginning  that  it  did,  in  kindly 
moderation,  without  being  compromised  in  ad- 
vance by  dangerous  imprudences  on  the  part  of 
its  predecessor. 

William  and  Oliver  knew  nothing  of  all  this 
great  problem   of  statesmanship.    They  were 
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not  a  President  in  difficulties,  and  they  were  not 
in  any  of  the  plots  or  conspiracies.  The  next 
important  purpose  in  their  minds,  after  wearying 
of  the  White  House,  was  to  get  home  in  time 
for  dinner. 

6 


CHAPTER  VII 

NEW   RIFLES 

WILLIAM  and  Oliver  had  no  diffi- 
culty whatever  in  amusing  them- 
selves all  the  next  day.  There 
was  a  grand  game  of  baseball  between  the 
Georgetown  Nine  and  the  Washington  City 
Nine,  and  they  went  to  see  it  played,  with  no 
prejudices  on  behalf  of  either  side.  It  was  won 
quite  narrowly  by  the  Georgetown  men,  who 
then  announced  their  readiness  to  secede  and  go 
back  to  their  own  country.  The  game  did  a 
great  deal  for  occupation,  but  it  also  brought 
together  a  crowd,  and  every  man  or  boy  ap- 
peared to  be  boiling  over  with  ideas  concerning 
the  election  and  what  was  likely  to  result  from 
it.  Some  of  the  prophecies  of  trouble  to  come 
that  were  made  were  of  the  darkest  kind. 

"  Billy,"  said  Noll,  as  they  were  on  their  way 
home,  "  did  you  see  how  all  the  colored  people 
are  taking  it?  They  don't  exactly  know  what 
to  say." 

ii6 
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"  They're  talking  to  each  other,  fast  enough," 
replied  Noll,  "  but  they  shut  up  if  there  are 
white  folks  around  to  hear  them." 

He  need  not  have  had  very  keen  eyes  to  take 
note  of  that.  The  colored  people  were  laboring 
under  an  unpleasant  conviction  that  their  white 
neighbors  were  looking  sidewise  at  them,  as  if 
they  were  in  some  manner  the  cause  of  all  this 
trouble  between  the  North  and  the  South.  It  was 
altogether  too  heavy  a  responsibility  and  they 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  So  they  kept 
still  and  were  even  careful  what  kinds  of  dark- 
skinned  persons  they  conversed  with  about  this 
man"  Linkin,"  and  what  he  was  likely  to  do  with 
them.  A  large  part  of  them,  in  Washington, 
were  already  free,  and  it  was  a  curious  feature 
of  the  situation  that  many  of  these  freedmen 
loudly  declared  themselves  to  be  strong  secession- 
ists. It  was  also  true  that  when  one  of  these 
advocates  of  disunion  was  closely  pressed  by  a 
Republican  politician  whom  he  happened  to 
know,  he  explained  his  views  and  purposes  in 
a  manner  of  his  own. 

"  Yes,  sah,"  he  replied  to  a  pointed  inquiry, 
"  I's  out  an'  out  secesh.  So's  a  whole  lot  ob 
other  fellahs.    The  bes'  thing  foh  all  ob  us  to  do 
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is  to  secede  to  de  Norf  or  to  Canaydy.  Dey's 
makin'  things  a  leetle  too  wahm  foh  us,  'round 
yere.    We's  looked  on  wid  'spicion,  sah." 

By  the  end  of  that  day,  nevertheless,  for 
William  and  Oliver  and  for  a  host  of  people,  all 
over  the  country,  the  worst  of  the  excitement 
appeared  to  have  died  away.  The  election  was 
over,  the  future  was  yet  to  come,  the  bonfires 
had  all  burned  out,  and  all  sorts  of  affairs  were 
going  along  precisely  as  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  going.  Trade,  commerce,  manufactures, 
baseball  clubs,  and  sewing  societies  flourished  as 
formerly,  and  the  land  appeared  to  be  at  peace 
with  itself.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  note  that 
all  the  Wide  Awake  companies  of  the  North 
held  celebration  reviews,  and  that  many  of  them 
decided  to  keep  up  their  organizations,  while 
the  secession  clubs  of  the  South  were  increasing 
their  memberships  and  their  military  character. 
It  was  curious,  too,  that  multitudes  of  intelligent 
citizens  seemed  to  be  almost  willfully  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was 
purchasing  arms,  drilling  troops,  negotiating 
with  other  States  as  if  she  were  an  inde- 
pendent power,  and  practically  taking  the 
termination  of  the  Federal  Union  for  granted, 
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as  an  already  accomplished  fact.  She  was  doing 
this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  one  of  her 
own  influential  citizens,  who  had  somewhat  sar- 
castically declared : 

"  This  State,  gentlemen,  is  too  small  for  a 
republic,  and  it  is  too  large  for  a  lunatic  asylum." 

With  the  end  of  this  week,  Oliver  Mason  was 
back  in  his  pleasant  Virginia  home,  attending  to 
his  school  duties  and  the  ponies.  His  father 
appeared  to  be  disposed  to  avoid  politics,  and 
affairs  were  going  on  at  the  Alexandria  Custom- 
house altogether  as  if  the  collector  and  his  clerks 
were  not  aware  that  in  a  few  months  every  man 
of  them  would  probably  be  removed  from  office 
and  sent  out  to  find  some  other,  and  perhaps 
some  more  laborious,  means  for  earning  a  living. 
It  was  just  so  with  all  the  men  employed  in  the 
departments  at  Washington,  and  among  these 
was  Mr.  Putnam  himself.  He  had  been  in  the 
Treasury  a  long  time  and  had  risen  to  a  high  and 
responsible  position.  He  was  one  of  the  men 
who  knew  more  than  others  did  about  the 
business  of  the  Department. 

*'  Father,"  said  Billy  one  day,  on  coming 
home  from  the  small  private  school  which  had 
been  obtained  for  him,  "  do  you  suppose  that 
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when  Lincoln  gets  here  we  are  all  to  be  turned 
out?" 

"No!"  replied  Mr.  Putnam  emphatically. 
"  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you  and  your  mother  and 
the  girls  will  not  be  dismissed.  As  to  the  rest 
of  us,  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  a  man 
of  good  sense.  He  will  never  think  of  running 
the  Treasury  with  a  lot  of  entirely  new  men, 
who  know  nothing  at  all  about  the  work.  I 
shall  therefore  stay  in  for  a  while,  anyway. 
Besides,  as  to  politics,  I  am  a  Union  Democrat — 
very  much  like  a  large  part  of  the  Republican 
party.  If  there  is  to  be  a  war,  and  I  hope  not, 
he  will  have  to  enlist  a  good  many  thousands  of 
Democrats  in  his  army." 

William  had  to  be  contented  with  that  pres- 
entation of  the  matter,  but  thus  far  he  had  not 
obtained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  did  not  have  any  faith  whatever  that 
he  would  do  the  correct  thing.  The  fact  was 
that  some  of  the  printed  pictures  of  the  coming 
President  had  a  stern  and  dangerous  expression. 
Not  only  did  they  represent  him  as  without  per- 
sonal beauty,  but  also  as  a  man  who  meant  to 
have  his  own  way. 

"  If  he's  as  ugly  as  he  looks,"  thought  Wil- 
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liam,  "  father  and  all  the  rest  of  'em  'll  have  to 
get  out." 

November  days  are  apt  to  bring  fine  weather, 
along  the  Potomac.  There,  too,  as  Is  generally 
the  case  throughout  all  the  world  that  can  truth- 
fully call  itself  civilized,  there  was  no  school  so 
badly  managed  as  to  imprison  boys  on  Saturdays. 
William  Putnam,  therefore,  had  more  than  one 
opportunity  for  going  down  to  Alexandria  on  a 
Friday-evening  boat,  that  he  and  his  young 
secessionist  crony  might  be  out  for  any  fun  that 
was  on  hand,  early  the  next  morning.  Now, 
however,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  disposed  to 
go  out  after  fish.  There  were  good  shotguns  in 
Mr.  Mason's  closet,  and  he  was  inclined  to  have 
his  son  train  himself  in  the  use  of  firearms,  even 
if  the  supply  of  wild  game  in  that  neighborhood 
was  not  all  that  might  have  been  asked  for.  He 
had  a  brace  of  good  setter  dogs,  to  be  sure,  and 
these  could  find  whatever  bevies  of  quail  (par- 
tridges, the  boys  called  them)  had  grown  to 
fatness  in  the  wheat  fields.  There  were  rabbits, 
too,  now  and  then,  and  the  list  of  one  day's 
prizes  included  three  crows  and  nearly  a  dozen 
blackbirds.  It  was  tiptop  out-of-door  fun  for 
the  dogs  and  the  hunters,  at  all  events ;  and  while 
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it  was  going  on,  there  could  be  any  amount  of 
enthusiastic  talk  about  the  bears,  the  deer,  and 
the  catamounts  which  were  not  nowadays  to  be 
found  in  that  part  of  the  good  old  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  on  that  very  successful  crow  and 
blackbird  afternoon,  when  the  dogs  and  their 
companions  were  marching  along  the  south  road, 
without  so  much  as  one  more  inquiring  sniff 
among  the  grass  after  more  game,  that  Billy 
and  Noll  encountered  a  train  of  three  farm 
wagons  which  had  halted  for  a  conference  be- 
tween the  driver  of  the  foremost  team  and  a 
man  on  horseback. 

"  Our  orders  are  to  take  the  guns  to  Segur's," 
they  heard  the  driver  say.  "  There  are  ten 
boxes  in  each  wagon;  six  rifles  to  the  box." 

"  They  are  for  the  three  new  companies," 
replied  the  horseman.  *'  Sixty  guns  for  each. 
But  there's  been  a  change  made.  Do  you  just 
drive  right  on  to  Jim  Poindexter's  place  and 
leave  them  all  in  the  barn.  Do  you  suppose  that 
anybody  saw  you  take  them  from  the  tug?" 

"  I  reckon  the  Customhouse  men  attended  to 
all  that,"  said  the  driver.  "  Up  to  this  day;  I 
don't  believe  a  soul  in  Washington  or  among 
the  abolitionists  anywhere  else,  has  the  least  idea 
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of  how  fast  we  are  getting  ready.  All  the  belts 
and  the  cartridge  boxes  came  along  with  the 
rifles,  and  there's  no  ammunition  yet." 

**  Captain  Archer  and  I  are  going  to  take 
care  of  that,"  said  the  horseman.  "  All  we  shall 
need,  at  the  outset.  Is  about  a  thousand  bayonets 
at  the  right  time  and  place.  The  cold  steel  will 
do." 

"  I'll  be  there,  for  one!  "  growled  the  driver, 
as  he  put  the  lash  to  his  team  and  went  forward, 
but  he  was  answered  by  a  sharp  exclamation,  for 
at  that  moment  the  seemingly  Indiscreet  director 
of  the  secret  supply  of  arms  had  caught  sight  of 
the  pair  of  young  hunters. 

"  My  soul !  What  have  they  been  hearing !  " 
he  said,  as  he  spurred  forward. 

"  Shut  up,  Billy,"  said  Noll.  "  Let  me  speak 
to  him." 

"  Hullo !  "  said  the  horseman.  "  Who  are 
you?  Who  knew  that  you  were  here?  Where 
did  you  drop  from.  I  declare.  If  this  Isn't  a 
disaster!  " 

Billy  was  silent,  but  Noll  laughed  out  aloud. 

"  If  you  don't  know  me,"  he  said,  "  Captain 
Archer  does.  When  you  see  him,  you  may  tell 
him  that  Noll  Mason  knows  how  he  got  his 
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goods  through  the  Customhouse.  The  Captain 
is  to  be  at  our  house,  pretty  soon.  Do  you  s'pose 
you  are  to  come  with  him?  A  big  lot  of  our 
sort  of  people  will." 

"  Thank  God !  "  exclaimed  the  horseman.  "  I 
was  afraid,  for  a  moment,  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  discovery.  It  might  have  upset  all  our  plans. 
But  I  say,  Oliver,  you  and  your  friend  mustn't 
even  speak  of  this  at  home." 

"  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  Oliver.  "  Don't 
you  be  afraid." 

"  I  guess  it  isn't  any  of  my  business,"  said 
Billy,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  being  looked  at 
sharply.  "  I  don't  belong  to  the  Virginia 
militia.  But  there's  just  one  thing  I  was  think- 
ing of " 

"  What's  that?  "  asked  the  horseman,  leaning 
forward  in  his  saddle. 

"Well,"  said  Billy  slowly,  for  he  did  not 
quite  understand  the  sudden  idea  of  prudence 
which  had  come  to  him,  "  it  isn't  me;  but  the 
driver  of  that  hind  team  is  a  black  man.  He 
heard  all  you  said." 

"Oh I  That's  it?"  came  back  with  a  loud 
laugh.  "  Well,  my  boy,  don't  you  mind  him. 
He  is  just  the  kind  of  secesh  nigger  that  can  be 
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allowed  to  hear  all  we  have  to  say.  He  won't 
tell  anything." 

Away  he  dashed,  and  it  was  now  Noll's  turn 
to  laugh. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  now?  "  asked 
Billy. 

"Matter?"  said  Noll.  "Why,  that  black 
driver  is  nobody  but  old  Tom  Burns,  from  the 
Alexandria  tavern,  with  his  face  corked  as  if  he 
were  a  fellow  in  a  nigger  minstrel  show.  He 
can  sing,  too,  and  he's  up  to  almost  anything. 
Strongest  kind  of  secessionist.  But  none  of 
those  rifles  are  going  to  the  regular  Virginia 
militia,  or  they  wouldn't  need  to  have  them 
smuggled  in,  this  way,  and  hidden." 

"  Well,"  said  Billy,  "  I  won't  say  anything 
about  'em,  sure  as  you  live." 

"  Just  you  keep  it  quiet,"  replied  Noll. 
"  Father  would  want  you  not  to  know  anything 
about  it.  Nor  me,  either.  All  sorts  of  things 
are  going  on,  and  he  doesn't  meddle  with  'em. 
It's  Captain  Archer's  work." 

"  I  don't  care  what  he's  doing,"  said  Billy. 
"  I  won't  do  anything,  anyway,  that  your 
father  wouldn't  want  me  to  do." 

Nevertheless,  this  thing  had  set  him  upon  an 
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exceedingly  interesting  course  of  thinking.  He 
could  not  at  once  see  exactly  what  it  meant,  but 
it  was  slowly  dawning  upon  him  that  here  was 
an  armed  force,  preparing  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
which  was  to  be  outside  of  the  State  militia  and 
not  under  the  orders  or  control  of  the  State 
officers.  It  was  organizing,  also,  for  some  par- 
ticular purpose,  well  understood  and  planned  by 
the  men  who  were  yet  to  direct  it.  Billy  could 
not  at  the  moment  comprehend  quite  so  much  as 
that,  but  one  thing  more  might  have  occurred 
to  an  older  head.  This  force,  for  which  prep- 
arations were  now  so  secretly  being  made,  was 
to  be  capable  of  assembling,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  anybody  but  its  own  commanders,  at  an 
appointed  rendezvous  within  a  few  hours' 
march  of  the  city  of  Washington.  After  it 
should  be  so  gathered,  at  any  time  in  the  future, 
there  might  be  nothing  to  prevent  it  from 
marching  right  across  the  Long  Bridge.  What 
it  could  do  after  that,  would  mainly  depend 
upon  the  number  of  its  men  and  the  ammuni- 
tion for  their  rifles. 

Billy  was  thinking  seriously  of  those  rifles 
and  their  possible  uses. 

"  That  fellow  on  the  horse,"  he  said  to  him- 
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self,  "  didn't  give  any  idea  how  many  had  been 
brought  in  before  this,  nor  how  many  more  are 
coming.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  would  be 
enough  for  a  little  army.  It  might  be  a  pretty 
big  one  when  they  are  all  in." 

It  was  suggested  by  thoughtful  observers,  at 
a  later  day,  that  very  considerable  quantities  of 
arms  must  have  been  brought  covertly  into  that 
part  of  Virginia,  so  many  men  were  provided 
with  such  unaccountable  rapidity.  It  was  a 
remarkable  piece  of  warlike  information  for  a 
boy  of  William's  age  to  become  possessed  of, 
and  it  set  him  to  thinking  after  a  fashion  that 
he  had  never  known  anything  of  before.  All 
the  thinking  he  was  able  to  do,  however,  had 
the  effect  of  in  a  manner  shutting  him  up.  He 
was  keenly  aware  that  he  must  say  little  or 
nothing  about  such  matters  while  he  was  among 
his  secessionist  friends,  whom  a  great  many 
people  were  beginning  to  angrily  characterize 
as  "  rebels."  They  themselves  were  as  angrily 
repudiating  that  obnoxious  epithet,  strongly  as- 
serting that  it  could  In  no  manner  be  rightly 
applied  to  them.  Mr.  Mason  himself  had  taken 
much  pains  to  explain,  in  William's  presence, 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  rebel 
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against  anything  if  he  did  but  quietly  await  the 
lawfully  declared  action  of  his  own  State. 

"  How,  I  would  like  to  know,"  he  inquired 
at  the  dinner  table  that  evening,  "  can  any  man 
possibly  do  otherwise  than  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  commonwealth  of  which  he  is  a 
citizen?  He  could  do  so  only  by  giving  up  his 
home,  his  means  of  living,  and  all  he  has  in  the 
world,  and  by  emigrating.  If  he  were  poor,  he 
could  not  emigrate.  I  think  that  no  right- 
minded  man  in  the  North  can  expect  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Southern  people  to 
make  such  an  unreasonable  sacrifice — if  it  were 
possible.  Why,  as  for  the  great  mass  of  us,  we 
are  bound  down  to  the  soil  we  occupy.  If  by 
any  power  or  means  our  land  is  taken  out  of  the 
existing  Union,  we  must  of  necessity  go  with 
it." 

Billy  could  not  help  seeing  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  common  sense  in  that  reasoning, 
but  he  had  not  lived  in  any  State  since  he  was  a 
small  boy.  He  had  lived  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  had  not  cultivated  any  mere 
State  patriotism,  except  a  moderate  amount  on 
account  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  It  even 
occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself,  "  What  if  the 
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District  should  secede  and  father  should  remain 
there?  Would  that  make  a  rebel  of  me?" 
That  was  only  one  of  quite  a  number  of  curious 
questions  which  came  up,  and  on  the  whole  he 
was  well  pleased  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  be  driven  in  the  carryall  to  Alexandria  and  to 
purchase  a  return  ticket  to  Washington  on  the 
St.  Nicholas. 

It  was  not  until  after  his  guest  had  departed 
that  Oliver  could  find  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
telling  his  father  about  the  wagons  and  their 
dangerously  military  cargoes. 

"  It  is  all  right,  my  son,"  said  Mr.  Mason, 
after  a  moment  of  serious  consideration.  "  Still, 
it  is  one  of  those  things  about  which  I  do  not 
wish  to  know  too  much — not  just  now.  If  you 
should  happen  to  find  out  anything  else  of  the 
kind,  don't  tell  me.  There  are  reasons  why  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  informed  whether  those  rifles 
came  from  England  or  from  New  York.  It 
might  make  it  awkward  if  I  were  to  be  called 
upon  to  answer  ugly  questions,  in  some  emer- 
gency. If  they  were  indeed  imported  guns, 
somebody  might  want  to  know  how  they  crept 
past  the  Customhouse,  and  to  whom  they  were 
delivered." 
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Oliver  had  no  reply  to  make,  but  he  was 
thinking  as  hard  as  was  Billy  Putnam  himself. 
He  thought  he  saw  some  things  pretty  plainly, 
but  he  did  not  at  all  understand  why  rifles  and 
ammunition  might  not  be  imported  from  any- 
where, precisely  like  any  other  description  of 
merchandise.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
indeed,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  hinder 
it,  but  the  State  of  Virginia  itself  was  making 
inquiries  concerning  arms,  and  a  sort  of  tally 
was  making  of  the  amounts  on  hand.  One  thing 
more  was  sure:  the  newspaper  press  of  the 
North  would  have  made  an  unpleasant  flood  of 
angry  commentaries  if  it  had  been  informed  that 
preparations  for  open  war  were  going  on 
already  within  so  short  a  distance  of  the  Poto- 
mac River  and  the  national  capital  city,  instead 
of  only  down  in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Mason  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  any 
further,  and  Oliver  had  to  be  contented  with  his 
adventure  and  the  guesswork  that  appeared  to 
belong  to  it.  After  all,  it  was  a  genuine  bit  of 
romance,  and  it  put  him  in  mind  of  some  things 
that  he  had  read  in  books.  The  talk  between 
him  and  his  father  had  not  been  overheard  by 
anybody,  but  at  that  very  hour  Mrs.  Mason 
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was  saying  to  her  daughter,  in  her  room  up- 
stairs : 

"Oh,  Helen,  darhng!  I  am  so  glad  that 
your  father  is  too  old  for  them  to  expect  him 
to  be  a  soldier,  and  that  Oliver  is  too  young. 
What  I  am  most  troubled  about  is  Robert.  He 
is  such  a  high-spirited  fellow " 

There  she  paused,  as  if  something  in  her 
throat  prevented  her  from  saying  more,  and  her 
face  turned  away  from  the  lamplight,  as  if  she 
wanted  to  hide  it. 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  Helen,  "  Bob  has 
always  stood  up  for  the  Union.  He  will  not  let 
anybody  call  him  a  secessionist.  I  don't  believe 
that  Bob  will  ever  think  of  fighting  against  our 
flag." 

"  No,"  replied  her  mother,  "  I  hope  he  won't. 
I  don't  believe  he  will  unless  Virginia  should  go 
out.  But  all  the  people  around  here  are  chang- 
ing their  opinions  terribly.  I  can't  say  what 
some  of  them  might  be  willing  to  vote  for,  one 
of  these  days." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Helen,  "  I'll  do  all  I  can 
to  keep  Bob  out  of  the  army."  There  she  all 
but  held  her  breath  for  a  moment,  before  she 
added:  "  But  if  I  were  a  man  I  can  tell  you  one 
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thing:  I'd  be  sure  to  be  fighting  for  my  own 
side.     I  want  to  fight  for  the  Union !  " 

"  Don't  say  any  more,  Helen !  "  exclaimed 
her  mother.  "  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a 
dreadful  change,  now  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
elected  President." 

Billy  Putnam  reached  Washington,  and  his 
home,  about  in  time  to  go  to  bed.  His  father 
hurried  away  on  business,  early  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  not  until  after  school  hours  in 
the  afternoon  that  there  was  any  good  chance 
for  a  quiet  talk.  Billy  discovered,  even  then, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  very  little  of  importance 
to  tell.  The  ordinary  secessionist  talk,  was  not 
worth  repeating,  and  he  speedily  worked  along 
into  what  he  had  heard  of  the  conversation 
between  the  wagon  driver  and  the  man  on  horse- 
back. His  father  appeared  to  be  interested,  but 
Billy  was  compelled  to  admit  that  he  had  not 
actually  seen  any  guns.  He  had  not  any  idea 
where  they  came  from,  if  they  were  there,  and 
he  could  not  tell  where  they  were  going.  The 
one  idea  concerning  which  he  was  positive  was 
that  they  were  secession  guns,  and  that  they 
might  in  some  way  yet  be  used  against  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 
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"  Well,  so  they  might,"  said  Mr.  Putnam. 
"  Nobody  can  tell  what  may  one  of  these  days 
be  done  with  guns.  I  don't  believe  the  South 
will  ever  have  any  use  for  them.  At  all  events, 
the  United  States  has  no  legal  right  to  interfere 
at  this  time.  It  has  no  right  to  seize  one  rifle, 
not  even  in  South  Carolina,  where  they  are 
openly  arming  troops.  Every  man  in  this 
country  has  a  right  to  keep  weapons  in  his 
house,  as  many  as  he  pleases,  and  he  cannot  be 
compelled  to  say  what  he  intends  to  do  with 
them  at  any  future  day.  The  entire  South  can 
arm  itself,  and  the  national  government  cannot 
do  one  thing  to  prevent  it.  It  is  not  so  in 
Europe." 

That  last  saying  set  Billy  to  asking  questions, 
and  before  the  talk  was  over  he  knew  more  than 
he  had  ever  before  dreamed  of  concerning  the 
watchful  care  with  which  the  monarchies  of  the 
Old  World  are  in  the  habit  of  providing  against 
any  kind  of  armed  uprising  of  their  discontented 
classes. 

"That's  itl"  said  Billy,  at  last.  "Our 
government  isn't  ready  for  any  revolution.  It 
can't  fight  one.  I  heard  Captain  Dahlgren  say, 
at  the  Navy  Yard,  that  the  United  States  hadn't 
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weapons  to  equip  fifty  thousand  men.  Any- 
how, I  guess  there  are  as  many  guns  at  the 
North  as  there  are  at  the  South,  if  war  should 
come." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mr.  Putnam. 
"  What  I  do  know  is  that  this  city  of  Washing- 
ton could  not  resist  an  attack  by  one  thousand 
really  determined  men.  It  might  be  captured  in 
an  hour." 

Billy  had  no  more  to  say,  just  then,  but  he 
could  not  help  continuing  to  think  a  great  deal 
about  those  wagon-loads  of  rifles  and  of  the  use 
which  could  be  made  of  them  by  the  thousand 
determined  men,  if  they  should  gather  some 
dark  night  and  march  across  the  Long  Bridge 
while  the  city  was  all  asleep.  The  police  would 
be  of  no  importance  whatever.  Then  another 
idea  came,  and  he  vaguely  asked  himself : 

"  Then  I'd  like  to  know  just  how  many  of 
the  men  who  are  here  all  the  while  would  go  for 
their  own  rifles  and  join  that  first  thousand  of 
the  secession  army.  I  tell  you  what !  I  know 
that  Captain  Archer  believes  that  the  rebels 
have  a  pretty  strong  garrison  in  this  city  al- 
ready." 

A  man  like  Captain  Archer  was  likely  to  have 
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good  reasons  for  his  opinions  upon  such  a  point 
as  that.  Nevertheless,  Billy  found  that  all 
things  appeared  to  be  calming  down  into  their 
old  ways,  and  then  he  discovered  that  his  school- 
books  were  taking  him  out  of  politics. 

Just  so  it  was  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  Americans,  young  and  old,  with  their 
business  and  their  books.  The  country  was 
drifting  steadily  onward  to  the  time  set  for  the 
opening  of  Congress,  for  then,  it  was  under- 
stood, would  begin  a  tremendous  war  of  argu- 
ment within  the  walls  of  the  Capitol  and  also  in 
the  legislative  chambers  of  all  the  State  legis- 
latures. To  this  was  to  be  added,  of  course, 
an  increasing  intensity  of  the  campaign  which 
was  all  the  while  being  carried  on  in  the  news- 
paper press,  but  who  could  tell  of  how  much 
more  importance  was  the  unpublished  fermenta- 
tion, the  talk  from  man  to  man,  from  house  to 
house,  in  every  part  and  corner  of  the  great 
repubhc?  It  was  among  the  scattered  homes, 
after  all,  that  the  armies  of  the  coming  conflict 
were  already  preparing  for  enlistment. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

WAR   HORSES 

THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
always  an  important  assembly.  At 
no  time  since  the  adjournment  of  the 
old  and  honored  Continental  Congress,  which 
conducted  the  War  for  Independence  and  pre- 
pared for  the  present  order  of  things,  has  the 
national  legislature  convened  without  having 
before  it  for  consideration  questions  which  in- 
volved the  entire  subsequent  life  and  welfare  of 
the  republic.  Some  Congresses  have  appeared 
to  be  more  quiet  than  others.  Some  have  been 
even  slow  and  humdrum  in  their  outward  seem- 
ing, like  deep  tides  which  are  running  smoothly. 
Nevertheless,  whether  hidden  beneath  a  calm 
surface  or  rippling  boisterously  before  the  ears 
and  eyes  of  men,  there  have  been  surging  along 
the  great  political  problems  of  the  national  or- 
ganism. Of  these  problems,  not  one  has  been 
of  greater  importance  or  more  ceaselessly  pres- 
ent than  the  asserted,  or  but  partly  asserted, 
136 
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rights  of  the  several  States  to  be  regarded  as 
being  not  only  in  the  Union,  but  also  independ- 
ent commonwealths. 

The  last  session  of  the  Congress  which 
existed  in  the  year  i860  began  in  the  first  week 
of  December.  It  came  to  order  in  the  usual 
way,  but  it  wore  a  curious  appearance  of  being 
there  to  await  the  action  of  a  number  of  other 
assemblies  which  were  shortly  to  gather  in  other 
places.  These  others  were  but  so  many  mere 
voting  machines  whose  ballots  were  prepared 
for  them  beforehand.  They  were  the  gather- 
ings of  the  presidential  electors  at  the  State 
capitals,  to  count  the  election  returns  and  to 
make  official  announcements  of  the  results. 
Take  them  all  together,  they  constituted  the 
Electoral  College  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  declaration  was  to  be  respectfully  waited 
for,  although  everybody  knew  beforehand  pre- 
cisely what  it  would  be.  Even  after  they  had 
all  met  and  adjourned,  sending  on  their  reports 
to  Washington  by  highly  honored  special  mes- 
sengers, a  great  many  people  felt  like  almost 
holding  their  breaths  until  the  13th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1 861,  for  then  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
would  come  together  in  joint  session  to  make 
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the  final  count,  with  due  solemnity,  and  affirm 
the  election  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  important  citizens, 
including  about  half  of  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, did  not  appear  inclined  to  hold  their 
breath  at  all.  The  discussions  in  both  Houses 
were  continuous  and  were  increasingly  stormy, 
and  so  were  those  which  took  place  elsewhere. 
William  and  Oliver  were  industrious  readers 
of  the  newspapers,  but  they  were  also  at  school. 
They  were  able,  now  and  then,  to  attend  even- 
ing sessions  at  the  Capitol,  but  not  such  as  took 
place  in  the  daytime,  even  if  they  had  wished  to 
do  so.  The  fact  was  that  they  could  hardly 
understand  what  was  going  on  among  the  states- 
men. Older  and  wiser  heads  than  theirs  were 
completely  bewildered,  and  leading  men  of  all 
kinds  were  uttering  strangely  opposite  opinions 
concerning  the  probably  coming  results. 

At  last  there  was  heard  a  kind  of  explosion. 
On  the  20th  of  December,  i860,  Oliver  Mason 
came  home  from  his  school  in  Alexandria  en- 
tirely out  of  breath  from  running. 

"  Mother !  "  he  shouted,  as  he  dashed  into 
the  house,  "  I  saw  father !  He  says  that  South 
Carolina    seceded   to-day  I     They    are    getting 
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ready  for  war.  He  says  the  other  Southern 
States  '11  follow,  right  away,  all  but  Virginia 
and  two  or  three  others.  He  hopes  our  State 
won't  go  out,  after  all,  but  he's  awfully  afraid 
she  will." 

"  Oh,  Noll !  "  she  exclaimed,  as  he  paused 
and  panted,  "  do  get  your  senses !  Try  and 
tell  me  just  how  it  is.  It  can't  be  true.  Oh, 
I'm  so  sorry!  Has  South  Carolina  really 
gone?  " 

"  Well,  mother,"  replied  Noll,  a  little  more 
collectedly,  "  one  of  the  men  at  the  Custom- 
house said  that  she  pretends  to  be  out  of  this 
country,  but  he  believes  she  is  right  there  on 
the  map,  just  where  she  always  was." 

"  So  are  they  all,  every  one  of  them !  "  she 
said  with  emphasis,  but  Oliver  had  more  to  tell 
her  about  what  he  had  heard  of  some  of  the 
other  Southern  States,  and  his  report  was  not 
reassuring. 

"  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  believe  that 
they  will  do  any  such  thing!"  she  said,  but 
when  her  husband  came  home  he  was  in  a  de- 
pressed condition  of  mind. 

"  The  worst  is  coming  soon,"  he  told  her. 
"  I  must  confess  one  thing:  now  that  we  are  face 
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to  face  with  the  actual  fact  of  secession,  I  can 
see  more  clearly  than  before  what  a  terrible 
responsibility  we  are  taking.  But  we  must  not 
flinch.  Abraham  Lincoln  himself  has  said  that 
this  nation  cannot  continuously  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.  All  we  propose  to  do  is  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  It  will  cease  to  so  endure 
right  now,  and  the  anti-slavery  men  themselves 
have  broken  it  in  twain." 

This  was  one  way  to  look  at  it,  and  the  men 
and  women  of  the  slave-holding  States  were 
rapidly  getting  more  and  more  into  that  idea 
of  the  situation.  Even  Mrs.  Mason  found 
herself  puzzled  by  that  quotation  from  the 
public  utterances  of  the  Republican  President- 
elect, and  she  did  not  see  exactly  how  she  could 
break  the  force  of  it. 

There  was  an  exceedingly  stormy  session  of 
Congress  that  day  and  evening,  but  when  Noll 
read  the  report  of  it  in  the  morning  paper  it 
seemed  to  him  that  hardly  anybody  but  the  most 
extreme  secession  leaders  had  done  much  talk- 
ing. It  had  been  a  part  of  the  deliberate  policy 
of  their  Republican  opponents  not  to  speak  un- 
necessarily, and  it  had  been  their  wisdom.  Noll 
did  not  try  to  read  all  the  speeches,  but  he 
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wished  that  he  could  see  Billy  Putnam  and  some 
other  fellows  and  find  out  just  how  people  in 
Washington  were  feeling  and  talking  about  this 
South  Carolina  affair.  It  would  not  really  have 
done  him  any  good  to  have  taken  a  trip  on  the 
St.  Nicholas  for  such  a  purpose.  Everybody  at 
the  capital  was  laboring  under  a  gloomy  im- 
pression that  all  things  were  going  to  sea,  and 
Billy  himself  had  found  that  almost  all  the  boys 
in  his  school  were  secessionists. 

"  They  are  District  of  Columbia  boys,  too," 
he  thought.  "If  the  South  goes  out,  it  can't 
take  the  Capitol  and  the  other  public  buildings 
with  it  to  some  other  place,  further  from  the 
Potomac." 

He  was  correct  enough  in  that,  but  the  idea 
was  suggestive,  and  it  made  him  begin  to  put 
together  somewhat  more  understandingly  sev- 
eral carelessly  uttered  remarks  of  Captain 
Archer  and  his  friends. 

"  That's  it!  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  If  they 
can,  they  are  going  to  take  out  Maryland  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  this  city.  Then 
they  won't  have  to  spend  a  cent  on  public  build- 
ings for  their  own  new  government.  That 
would  save  them  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I 
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don't  see  exactly  how  they  are  going  to  make  it 
out.  I  haven't  heard  that  Maryland  is 
talking  of  seceding  yet." 

Quite  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  that 
State  were  indeed  talking  about  it,  but  the  tone 
of  feeling  among  the  great  majority  was  decid- 
edly against  them.  The  one  danger  was  in  the 
fact  that  the  secessionist  minority  contained 
some  hundreds  of  determined  and  capable  men 
who  were  not  only  agitating,  but  preparing. 
They  hardly  made  any  secret  of  their  purpose 
to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  which 
might  turn  up  for  action  which  threatened  to 
resemble  revolution.  Moreover,  it  was  worthy 
of  note  that  the  center  of  secession  strength 
was  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  itself,  not  very  far 
from  Washington. 

Only  a  few  days  went  by  before  Oliver  had 
yet  another  sudden  sensation.  Early  one  morn- 
ing, he  was  out  at  the  barns  with  his  father, 
and  they  were  admiring  the  handsome  blood 
bay,  which  had  been  let  out  for  a  roll  and  a 
frolic  in  the  paddock. 

"  I  ought  to  get  a  thousand  dollars  for  him," 
said  Mr.  Mason,  "but  I'm  almost  afraid  I'll 
have  to  take  less.     Money  is  scarce." 
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Before  he  could  say  more,  there  was  a  loud 
and  cheery  hail  behind  them. 

"  Father !  Noll !  I've  just  got  in.  I  saw 
you  out  here.  I'm  home  for  the  Christmas 
holidays.     How's  mother?  " 

"  Bob  1  "  shouted  Noll.  "  Hurrah !  Won't 
she  be  glad  to  see  you !    Whoop !  " 

Mr.  Mason  was  promptly  shaking  hands 
with  his  tall  and  very  fine-looking  son.  Ques- 
tions and  answers  followed  each  other  rapidly 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  turned  once 
more  to  the  bay  horse. 

"  Bob,  my  boy,"  he  said,  "  there's  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  was  just  now  thinking  of  you. 
The  price  I'm  to  get  for  that  fellow  is  to  pay 
your  expenses  to  your  graduation  day  at  the 
university.    I  have  offers " 

"  Father,"  interrupted  Robert,  with  a  sudden 
shadowing  of  his  face,  "  don't  take  one  of 
them!  It  is  time  for  me  to  tell  you.  If  I  go 
back  to  Richmond,  after  the  holidays,  it  will  be 
only  to  close  up  my  affairs  there." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Bob?"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Mason  in  astonishment. 

"  Just  this,  father,"  said  Robert.  "  My 
mind  is  made  up.     I  am  for  the  South  in  the 
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war  that  is  at  hand.  We  are  getting  ready  for 
it.  Virginia  will  surely  go  out,  and  I  am 
offered  a  commission  in  any  cavalry  company  I 
may  help  to  raise.  I  believe  I  can  raise  one 
within  ten  miles  of  this  farm.  That  is  just  the 
horse  to  carry  me.  I'll  tell  you  what,  too :  the 
South  can  beat  the  North  all  hollow  on 
cavalry." 

Mr.  Mason  had  listened  with  an  increasing 
expression  of  pain  upon  his  face,  for  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  count  the  cost  of  disunion. 

"  Hold  on,  Robert,"  he  said.  "  Stop  right 
there.  Don't  say  anything  of  that  kind  to  your 
mother  just  now.  Don't,  I  beg  of  you!  She 
is  upset  enough  already." 

"  She  ought  to  know,"  said  Robert.  "  She 
will  have  to,  one  of  these  days." 

"Wait!"  said  Mr.  Mason.  "And  I  will 
say  one  thing  more.  Spend  the  holidays  with 
us,  and  then  you  miust  hurry  back  to  Richmond. 
Our  friends  here  will  need  a  watchful  corre- 
spondent, by  mail  and  telegraph,  at  the  Vir- 
ginia capital.  We  are  getting  altogether  too 
much  news  that  is  untrustworthy.  Come  on 
into  the  house  and  see  your  mother — and  keep 
quiet." 
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"But  will  you  keep  that  horse  for  me?" 
asked  Robert. 

"  Yes,  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Mason  slowly.  "  If 
he  is  not  to  carry  you  through  college,  I  suppose 
the  next  best  thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  to 
carry  you  through  a  campaign.  He  is  a  fine 
horse  for  a  trooper." 

"  I'd  like  to  ride  him  into  a  battle  I  "  ex- 
claimed Oliver. 

"  Horses  sometimes  get  killed  in  battle," 
said  Mr.  Mason.  "  So  do  men.  Upon  my  soul, 
I  hope  this  whole  thing  will  be  settled  peace- 
fully. I  am  sure  that  it  will  be,  if  we  can  carry 
some  of  our  plans  into  execution  at  the  outset. 
I  may  talk  them  over  with  you." 

Very  quickly  after  that,  Robert  was  having  a 
grand  meeting  with  his  mother.  He  said 
nothing  to  her  about  his  change  of  views,  but 
they  were  hardly  seated  at  the  table  before  she 
herself  began  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  leading  men  at  the  State 
capital  and  In  the  University  were  regarding 
the  political  situation.  He  was  almost  glad  to 
be  able  to  tell  her  how  strong  was  the  opposition 
among  them  to  the  proposition  of  the  secession 
of  Virginia. 
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"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  it,"  she  said. 

*'  Well,  mother,"  he  rephed,  "  the  prevailing 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  nothing  can  move 
this  old  commonwealth  from  its  conservatism 
except  a  threat  of  actual  armed  compulsion  of 
the  seceding  States  by  the  national  government. 
For  instance,  we  would  never  allow  Federal 
troops  to  march  through  Virginia  for  the  subju- 
gation of  South  Carolina." 

"  North  Carolina,  too,  would  be  in  their 
way,"  she  said.  "  It  has  not  gone  out  yet,  and 
I  don't  believe  it  ever  will.  Too  much  good 
sense." 

"  The  tar  and  turpentine  State  is  always  slow 
to  move,"  laughed  Robert,  "  but  it  would  be  as 
firm  as  Virginia  against  permitting  a  Northern 
army  to  pass  over  any  of  its  territory.  So,  1 
am  told,  is  the  attitude  that  will  be  taken  by 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  But  there  are 
changes  going  on  at  Richmond.  We  can't  say 
what's  coming." 

"  Oh,  dear  me  I  "  she  responded.  "  I  see 
what  you  mean.  If  there  should  be  a  great  war, 
Virginia  might  become  the  battle-ground.  It  is 
on  the  border." 

"  Perhaps  not,  mother,"  said  Robert.     "  If 
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Virginia  should  secede,  Maryland  would  prob- 
ably become  the  border  State." 

His  father  shook  his  head  at  him  warningly, 
and  Robert  turned  away  the  talk  from  actual 
war  to  the  current  debates  in  Congress.  There 
was  quite  enough  in  these  to  keep  them  busy 
for  the  time,  and  it  was  Oliver  himself  who 
called  his  big  brother  aside  after  breakfast,  with 
a  face  which  had  in  it  a  good  deal  of  solemnity 
if  not  of  mystery. 

"  Bob,"  he  said,  "  I  just  want  to  tell  you 
about  what's  going  on  around  Alexandria. 
Maybe  you  can't  get  men  for  a  cavalry  com- 
pany." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Robert.  "There  are 
plenty  of  them." 

"Well,  Bob,"  replied  Oliver,  "what  if 
they're  all  enlisted  in  the  infantry  already? 
You  might  get  horses " 

"  Tell  me  all  you  know !  "  exclaimed  Robert. 
"  Tell  me  what  you  hear  from  Baltimore  and 
Washington." 

Then  came  out,  although  by  no  means  in 
regular  order,  a  pretty  interesting  catalogue  of 
hearings  and  observations.  Almost  of  course 
it  began  with  the  story  of  the  new  guns  and 
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the  new  armed  companies,  and  the  visits  of 
Captain  Archer  and  the  day  at  the  Navy  Yard. 

"  I  think  I  understand,  well  enough,  what  it 
all  means,"  said  Robert  at  last.  "  I  won't  say 
what  I  think  about  it,  but  a  force  of  Northern 
troops  could  almost  instantly  occupy  Balti- 
more." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  replied  Oliver, 
wisely  shaking  his  head.  "  There  was  a 
Baltimore  man  here  the  other  day.  I  heard 
him  say  that  Baltimore  is  pretty  near  ready  to 
take  care  of  itself.  He  said  it  had  as  many 
true-hearted  Southerners  in  it  as  Charleston  or 
South  Carolina  had.  He  told  Captain  Archer 
that  they  would  be  ready  to  strike  whenever  the 
right  time  should  come.  They  would  be  well 
armed,  too." 

"  Well,"  said  Robert,  "  I  know  everybody 
around  here.  I  will  hunt  this  field  over  first. 
Then  I  must  make  a  trip  to  Baltimore  and  get 
at  the  facts  concerning  affairs  there.  I  am  going 
to  gather  an  important  lot  of  information  for 
some  of  our  lukewarm  friends  at  Richmond." 

"  Why,"  asked  Oliver,  "  don't  they  know?  " 

"  They  do  and  they  don't,"  said  Robert. 
"  You're  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  I  want  you 
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to  keep  right  on  finding  out  all  you  can.  The 
trouble  is,  here  and  at  Richmond,  too,  that 
there  are  so  many  men  who  are  as  yet  only  half- 
hearted. We  don't  know  whom  we  can  trust. 
Besides  that,  there  are  so  many  mere  talkers.  It 
isn't  every  real  friend  of  the  South  that  knows 
how  to  keep  a  secret.  Some  of  the  politicians 
are  like  so  many  sieves.  They  will  let  out  any- 
thing, if  it  gives  them  a  chance  for  a  sputter. 
Now,  Noll,  just  do  you  mark  me!  If  there 
should  be  a  war,  the  men  who  are  to  command 
the  armies  and  do  the  fighting  will  be  men  who 
have  hardly  ever  been  heard  of  before.  Not 
many  of  the  talking  men." 

"  You  can  hear  any  amount  of  sputter,  all 
around  Alexandria,"  said  Noll.  "  Billy  Put- 
nam and  I  heard  loads  of  it  in  Washington. 
But  I  reckon  not  many  of  the  orators  in  Con- 
gress '11  ever  get  shot  in  battle." 

"  Not  a  solitary  one  of  'em !  "  said  Robert. 
"  They'll  all  escape." 

There  were  twenty  days  for  Congressional 
debates  upon  the  action  to  be  taken,  or  not 
taken,  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  and  upon 
a  number  of  similarly  interesting  subjects. 
Then,    on    the    9th  of  January,  came  the  de- 
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clared  secession  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 
If  this  were  to  be  accepted  as  a  fact  and  not  a 
mere  assertion,  one  of  its  immediate  results  was 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  was  now  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  Senate.  He  had  long  since 
ceased  to  be  so  in  heart. 

There  were  other  changes  going  on  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  these  were  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Buchanan  himself,  and  Billy  Putnam 
tried  in  vain  to  understand  them.  The  fact  was 
that  he  knew  very  little  of  the  several  secre- 
taries who  went  out,  and  he  knew  almost 
nothing  of  the  new  men  who  came  in.  In  this 
respect  he  was  in  the  exact  mental  condition  of 
a  large  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens,  all  over 
the  land.  The  general  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty grew  worse  and  worse  from  day  to  day, 
and  the  prophets  of  evil  to  come  were  having 
things  almost  entirely  their  own  way.  There 
was  all  the  while  what  the  weatherwise  people 
call  "  a  storm  center,"  down  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  all  the  fea- 
tures of  actual  war  were  distinctly  visible,  al- 
though as  yet  nobody  had  been  killed. 

"  Father,"    asked    the    puzzled    young    in- 
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quirer,  after  reading  long  newspaper  reports  of 
what  the  Palmetto  State  was  doing  and  threat- 
ening to  do,  "  if  those  forts  in  Charleston 
harbor  are  built  so  that  they  are  worth  any- 
thing, how  can  the  secessionists  take  possession 
of  them?" 

"  They  can't  do  it,  my  boy,"  replied  Mr. 
Putnam  confidently.  "  Not  if  the  officers  and 
soldiers  in  them  are  worth  their  salt.  There 
ought  to  be  more  of  them,  but  I  guess  they  can 
fight  it  out." 

The  question  had  been  asked  and  the  answer 
had  been  given  on  the  sidewalk,  only  a  few 
steps  from  the  side  doorway  of  the  Treasury 
building,  and  a  tall  man  who  was  passing  turned 
suddenly  to  say,  a  little  sharply: 

"I  heard  you!  You  are  a  clerk  in  the 
Treasury.  I  want  to  know  your  name,  sirl 
You  are  using  strong  language  for  a  govern- 
ment employee !  " 

"You  can  have  it,  sir!"  was  half  angrily 
responded  by  Mr.  Putnam.  "  I  am  Sam  Put- 
nam of  Connecticut.  PU  tell  you  what,  sir, 
whoever  you  are.  If  I  were  a  younger  man, 
and  if  I  knew  anything  about  artillery,  Pd 
resign  my  clerkship  in  the  Treasury  to-morrow 
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for  the  privilege  of  pointing  cannon  on  the  ram- 
part of  Fort  Sumter.  You  rebels  will  find  that 
all  the  shooting  won't  be  done  on  your  side. 
My  son  is  too  young,  or  I'd  send  him  right  in. 
I'm  an  old  Democrat,  but  I'm  for  the  Union  1  " 

Never  before  had  William  heard  his  father 
explode  in  that  manner,  but  the  stranger's 
manner  had  been  decidedly  overbearing,  and 
Mr.  Putnam  had  a  temper.  Besides,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  keep  still  while  listening  to 
a  great  deal  of  unpleasant  disunion  talk. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon!  "  was  now  responded 
with  something  like  a  grin.  *'  I  am  sorry  you 
feel  so  bitter  against  us  rebels.  I  am  a  brother 
of  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  the  leader  of  the 
obstinate  Republican  rebels  in  Congress.  I  am 
glad  to  find  one  more  fighting  Union  man 
among  the  half-and-half  and  out-and-out 
traitors  that  are  buzzing  around  in  these  Wash- 
ington departments.  It's  all  a  mistake,  though. 
The  Connecticut  men  can't  fight.  No  man  of 
the  name  of  Putnam  ever  did  much  fighting. 
One  of  'em  tried  to,  once.  His  name  was  Is'rul 
Putnam,  but  he  was  scared  to  death,  a'most, 
by  a  wolf,  and  he  ran  away  from  the  Indians. 
Then  he  and  all  his  Nutmeg  State  militia  ran 
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away  from  Bunker  Hill.  The  British  whipped 
'em." 

"  So  they  did!  "  laughed  Mr.  Putnam.  "  I 
was  there  myself.  But  now,  Judge  Sherman, 
about  that  thing:  I  kind  o'  wish  that  old  Is'rul 
Putnam  were  alive  to-day,  and  that  he  were  in 
command  at  Fort  Sumter,  with  his  Bunker  Hill 
militia  to  back  him.  I  think  it  would  be  hard 
to  take  that  fort." 

"  I  think  it  would,"  said  the  Judge,  as  he 
raised  his  hat  and  turned  away.  "  And  I  think 
there  are  rifles  coming  from  Ohio." 

"  William,"  said  his  father,  "  I  don't  know 
but  it's  about  time  for  men  like  me  to  speak 
right  out.  I  suppose,  of  course,  I  shall  lose  my 
clerkship  when  the  new  President  comes  in,  but 
I'm  just  as  strong  a  Union  man  for  all  that. 
I  don't  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  I  didn't  vote  for 
him,  but  he  will  be  the  lawful  President.  I 
wonder  if  there  is  any  fight  in  him.  There 
doesn't  seem  to  be  in  old  Buchanan.  He's  as 
limp  as  a  towel." 

The  President  was  indeed  proving  himself 
utterly  unable  to  deal  with  the  bewildering  con- 
fusion around  him.  He  was  a  man  under 
entirely  new  circumstances.     He  was  between 
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two  fires,  or  rather  he  was  being  pushed  and 
pulled,  this  way,  that  way,  by  several  warring 
sets  of  strong  men,  every  one  of  them  stone- 
blind  to  any  views  or  convictions  of  duty  except 
his  own.  It  would  have  been  a  miracle  of  genius 
and  statesmanship  and  firmness  if  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan had  succeeded  in  getting  through 
without  winning  the  sharpest  kind  of  criticisms 
from  all  of  the  many  men  with  whom  he  failed 
to  agree,  or  whose  counsels  he  refused  to 
follow.  Perhaps  no  two  of  them  were  in  agree- 
ment with  each  other. 

As  for  William  Putnam,  his  father's  outburst 
of  temper  did  him  a  great  deal  of  good.  From 
day  to  day  he  had  been  listening  to  vehement 
language  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  question, 
and  it  had  appeared  to  him  that  the  secessionists 
were  a  great  deal  more  courageous  and  positive 
than  were  any  of  the  Union  men  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Even  in  Congress  itself  the 
Republicans  had  been  keeping  still,  and  he  was 
unable  to  understand  that  they  were  doing  so 
quite  wisely,  by  common  consent,  lest  they 
should  make  matters  worse  by  untimely  "  elo- 
quence." When  he  reached  the  house  that 
afternoon,  he  gave  his  mother  a  graphic  ac- 
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count  of  the  sparring  match  between  his  father 
and  the  humorous  Ohio  lawyer. 

"  Humph !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  know  how 
it  is.  Our  Northern  people  don't  want  to  fight. 
They  don't  at  all  expect  that  they  will  have  to. 
But  I  tell  you  they  can  fight  if  they  must.  If 
they  are  kicked  into  a  war,  it  '11  take  a  great 
deal  to  kick  them  out  of  it.  Do  you  just  attend 
to  your  schoolbooks.  If  your  father  is  to  lose 
his  office,  there  are  better  schools  in  Connecticut 
than  there  are  in  Washington." 

She  had  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  edu- 
cational facilities  at  the  capital  in  that  day,  and 
she  had  had  her  own  disputes  with  secessionist 
women  whom  she  had  met.  Quite  likely  it  was 
that  her  greater  admiration  for  her  native  State, 
schools  and  all,  was  coupled  with  an  expectation 
of  finding  neighbors  there  who  held  opinions 
resembling  her  own. 

Mr.  Putnam  himself  came  home  while  his 
wife's  mind  was  still  stirred  up,  and  she  at  once 
called  upon  him  for  his  own  account  of  the 
Sherman  affair,  repeating  what  William  had 
told  her. 

*'  That's  about  the  way  It  was,"  he  said. 
"  There's  fun  in  him,  anyway.      Only  a  little 
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later,  I  had  an  awful  row  with  one  of  the  clerks 
from  the  Interior  Department.  He  was  from 
Indiana,  and  he  might  as  well  have  come  from 
Texas.  Worst  secessionist  I've  met.  No  reason 
in  him.    But  I  gave  him  a  good  setting-down." 

"Glad  you  did!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Putnam. 
"  I  can  have  all  sorts  of  charity  for  Southern 
people,  slave-holders,  brought  up  that  way,  but 
I  haven't  any  mercy  for  Northern  slave-holders. 
They  ought  to  be  white  slaves  themselves  for  a 
while,  and  see  how  they'd  like  it." 

"  Most  of  'em  are,"  he  responded.  "  It  isn't 
the  color  I'm  thinking  of.  White,  brown, 
yellow,  or  black,  too  many  of  the  people  on 
this  earth,  in  this  country  and  everywhere  else, 
are  practically  owned  by  somebody.  I  don't 
know  but  what  it's  getting  worse  instead  of 
better.  I  don't  care  so  much  about  a  war.  Let 
it  come.    There  are  worse  things  than  war." 


CHAPTER  IX 

INAUGURATION 

BILLY,"  said  Oliver,  "  that's  all  hum- 
bug! It  isn't  so!  None  of  our 
fellows  want  to  kill  Mr.  Lincoln. 
We're  not  that  kind  of  men." 

"Well,"  replied  Billy,  "I've  heard  more 
than  one  chap  say  he  ought  to  be  killed — and 
all  the  other  abolitionists." 

"  Our  cause  doesn't  call  for  any  murder !  " 
exclaimed  Oliver  with  a  flush  on  his  face.  "  Our 
men  are  soldiers  and  gentlemen.  I  tell  you 
what,  though,  I'm  getting  to  be  more  and  more 
a  secessionist  every  day.  We  are  beginning  to 
build  up  a  government  of  our  own,  too." 

"  That's  so,"  said  William,  "  but  you  don't 
know,  yet,  what  Lincoln  '11  do  with  it  when  he 
gets  in.  Maybe  It  won't  get  built  up  any 
higher." 

"  He  can't  do  anything  to  stop  It,"  said 
Oliver  confidently.  "  All  he  can  do  is  to  be 
President  of  the  States  that  are  left,  and  It  isn't 
157 
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sure  yet  just  how  many  there  will  be  in  his  part 
of  the  old  nation." 

"  I  guess  he  means  to  keep  'em  all  in,"  replied 
William. 

Whatever  Mr.  Lincoln's  purposes  might  be, 
he  had  as  yet  said  very  little  about  them  publicly, 
and  for  that  reason  there  was  an  increasing 
intensity  of  interest  and  expectation  concerning 
the  address  which  he  was  soon  to  deliver,  on 
taking  the  oath  of  office.  There  had  been 
printed  a  statement  made  by  somebody  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  that  he  was  writing  that 
address  a  few  words  at  a  time,  on  all  sorts  of 
scraps  of  paper,  writing  and  burning  or  writing 
and  keeping,  as  if  it  were  not  exactly  easy  to 
determine  precisely  what  it  was  best  to  say. 

As  for  Oliver's  new  government,  consider- 
able building  had  indeed  been  done  upon  it.  It 
was  young  yet,  but  even  the  boys  were  growing 
older  rapidly  at  about  that  time.  It  seemed 
to  William  and  Oliver  as  if  they  had  gone  for- 
ward at  least  two  or  three  years  during  that 
exciting  winter  of  1860-61.  It  was  just  so 
everywhere,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  brave 
young  fellows  were  becoming  old  enough  to 
enter  the  army,  without  at  all  imagining  how 
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soon  they  were  to  put  on  uniforms,  of  blue  or 
gray  or  butternut.  Neither  Mr.  Lincoln's 
utterances  nor  his  acts  had  been  waited  for  by 
a  large  part  of  the  South.  The  State  of  Miss- 
issippi had  seceded  on  the  9th  of  January,  1861, 
to  be  followed  by  Alabama  on  the  nth, 
Georgia  on  the  19th,  Louisiana  on  the  26th, 
and  Texas  on  February  ist. 

The  Civil  War  had  already  begun  in  terrible 
earnest,  although  the  national  government  had 
not  yet  enlisted  a  solitary  company  of  soldiers. 
The  government  of  the  new  Confederacy  had 
been  completely  organized  early  in  February, 
with  the  capital  temporarily  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  It  had  chosen  Jefferson  Davis  for  its 
President  and  Alexander  Stevens  for  its  Vice- 
president.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  provided  for  raising  an  army 
of  an  hundred  thousand  men  and  for  the  build- 
ing of  ten  steam  gunboats.  It  was  asserted  that 
more  than  the  number  called  for  were  already 
enhsted,  and  that  half  of  the  proposed  regi- 
ments had  been  completely  organized.  One 
detachment  of  the  new  army  had  not  so  much 
as  waited  for  a  government  over  its  head,  but 
had  taken  possession  of  forts  Barrancas  and 
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McKee  and  the  Navy  Yard  at  Pensacola,  Flor- 
ida, while  the  mere  squad  of  a  United  States 
garrison  retreated  to  the  main  fortress,  out  in  the 
harbor.  The  national  forces  in  Texas  had 
abandoned  all  the  posts  and  forts  in  that  State, 
and  these,  with  large  amounts  of  arms,  equip- 
ments, and  other  property,  had  been  taken  pos- 
session of  in  the  name  of  the  Confederacy.  An 
actual  siege  of  the  United  States  forts  in 
Charleston  harbor  had  been  begun  in  December, 
and  not  long  afterward  two  of  them.  Fort 
Moultrie  and  Castle  Pinckney,  on  the  mainland, 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  small  force  of  Union 
troops  which  had  been  doing  a  sort  of  helpless 
guard  duty  in  them.  They  retreated  to  Fort 
Sumter,  in  the  harbor,  and  there  were  not 
enough  of  them  to  half  garrison  even  that. 
Not  a  gun  had  been  fired  by  the  batteries  on 
shore  which  menaced  them,  but  all  the  doubters 
in  the  country  were  slowly  becoming  convinced 
that  the  artillerists  who  had  placed  the  cannon 
of  those  batteries  intended  to  use  them. 

There  could  be  no  denial  of  the  great  energy, 
ability,  foresight,  and  determination  of  the 
leaders  of  the  secession  movement.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  human  race  did  a 
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young  nation  set  out  with  so  much  Intellect, 
genius,  experience,  for  its  management,  with 
such  chivalric  courage  for  its  defense,  or  with 
a  better  prospect  for  success.  The  nations  and 
statesman  of  the  Old  World,  looking  on  across 
the  Atlantic,  freely  expressed  their  all  but 
unanimous  opinions  that  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  already  ruined  administration  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  suppress  the  South  by  force 
must  result  in  inevitable  defeat  and  utter 
disaster. 

The  two  boys,  so  amicably  representing  both 
parties  in  young  America,  were  standing  in  the 
old  baseball  ground,  before  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol.  Architecturally,  it  was  well  worth 
looking  at,  but  they  were  not  just  now  admiring 
either  its  porticoes  or  its  dome. 

"  That's  where  the  inauguration's  to  be," 
said  Wilham,  after  they  had  passed  away  from 
the  unpleasant  subject  of  assassination.  "  They 
put  a  great  platform  over  all  that  wide  middle 
stairway.  Out  on  that  platform  is  where  Mr. 
Lincoln  '11  have  to  stand,  to  speak  and  to  be 
sworn  in." 

"But,  I  say!"  interrupted  Oliver.  "What 
'd  he  and  his  crowd  do  if  there  was  to  come  a 
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driving  rain-storm? — cold  wind  blowing  from 
the  east,  with  lots  o'  sleet?  I  reckon  'twould 
cool  him  down  some." 

"  They  never  have  a  rain-storm  on  the  4th 
of  March,"  said  Billy.  "  It  wouldn't  do,  you 
know.  But  he  could  be  sworn  under  a  big 
umbrella.  I  saw  President  Buchanan  inaugu- 
rated, but  I  had  to  stand  away  out  here.  You 
couldn't  get  any  nearer.  It  '11  be  just  so  this 
time.  I'm  four  years  older  'n  I  was  then,  and 
I  can  wriggle  through  a  crowd  better,  but  if 
you  and  I  are  to  get  near  enough  to  see  him  or 
hear  him,  we'd  better  be  here  right  away  after 
breakfast.  Tell  you  what!  If  he  isn't  killed 
on  his  travels,  he'll  have  the  biggest  jam  in 
front  of  him  that  you  ever  heard  of." 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  him,"  said  Oliver. 
"  I've  seen  his  pictures,  too,  and  I  know  just 
how  he  looks.  What  I  want  to  see  most  is  the 
crowd.  I  want  to  know  what  it's  made  of.  I'd 
like  to  know  what  folks  here  are  saying,  and 
what  they're  going  to  do.  Bob  says  there  isn't 
a  doubt  but  what  Virginia  '11  secede  before 
long." 

"  I'd  like  to  get  a  good  look  at  him,"  said 
Billy.     *'  You  never  can  tell  much  about  a  man 
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from  his  pictures.  Anyhow,  let's  cut  over  to 
the  avenue  and  take  a  car  home.  It  '11  be  a 
week  to  the  inauguration,  even  If  Old  Abe  gets 
through  all  right  from  Illinois." 

Both  of  them  were  out  of  school  that  day. 
The  fact  was  that  almost  all  things  in  the  city 
of  Washington  were  a  little  out  of  joint,  pri- 
vate schools  among  the  rest.  A  feeling  of 
feverish  uncertainty  prevailed,  for  all  men  knew 
that  a  great  change  was  coming.  In  a  few  min- 
utes more  William  and  Oliver  were  in  the  car, 
and  they  did  not  appear  to  see  anything  worth 
speaking  of  until  they  had  ridden  the  mile  or  so 
that  took  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wil- 
lard's  Hotel. 

"  Hullo,  Noll !  "  exclaimed  Billy.  "  What's 
that  crowd  for?  I'm  going  to  get  out  and  see. 
Something  big  must  have  happened.  There's 
an  awful  jam  'round  the  door." 

"  It's  a  big  crowd,  anyhow,"  said  Oliver. 
"  All  talking  loud,  too." 

Every  other  person  In  that  car  appeared  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  boys,  for  it  was  empty 
in  a  twinkling  and  its  previous  cargo  had  joined 
the  throng  In  front  of  Willard's. 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  Billy  to  a  man  he 
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knew,  "  what  on  earth  has  happened?  What's 
this  jam  for?  " 

"What's  it  for?"  echoed  Mr.  Jones. 
"Why,  the  Illinois  gorilla  is  here!  They  say 
he  got  in,  early  this  morning,  disguised  as  a 
woman,  to  escape  being  tomahawked  at  Balti- 
more." 

"  That's  all  a  lie !  "  shouted  a  man  who  stood 
near  him.  "  I  saw  him  come  in  myself.  No 
disguise  at  all.  But  there  was  a  half-carload 
of  Northern  and  Western  men  with  him,  and 
I  guess  he  was  safe  enough." 

"  So  he  was,"  responded  Mr.  Jones  sarcastic- 
ally— "  safe  as  a  church.  But  such  a  fool  crowd 
as  this  is  '11  believe  anything.  I  told  three  news- 
paper reporters  that  he  wore  hoop  skirts  and  a 
bonnet,  and  they  wrote  down  the  description  of 
that  bonnet,  feathers  and  all.  I  told  'em  he 
was  about  half  murdered,  too,  and  that  he 
couldn't  live  more  'n  a  week.  The  old  fellow's 
In  the  hotel,  now,  anyway,  and  I  guess  he's  safe 
upstairs." 

"  I  reckon  most  likely  he  is,"  said  the  other 
man,  "  but  I'd  jest  like  to  know  what  this  'ere 
crowd's  here  for." 

"  Not  a  soul  of  'em  can  tell,"  replied  Mr. 
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Jones,  "  unless  it's  a  pickpocket  gettin'  good 
chances.    Are  you  in  that  line  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir !  That's  my  style,"  said  the 
stranger.  "  I'm  an  oysterman.  Don't  you 
know?  All  these  fellers  are  ready  to  make  an 
oyster  of  old  Linkin.  They'd  all  like  to  open 
him  and  see  if  they  can  find  a  fat  office  in  him. 
Some  of  'em  were  waitin'  here  since  daylight." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  and  they  say 
that  the  hotel  was  so  full  of  'em  that  they  had 
to  take  a  ladder  and  get  him  up  to  his  room  out- 
side, through  a  winder.  Then  they  put  him  to 
bed  and  went  downstairs  and  lied  about  the 
number  of  his  room.  Daren't  give  out  the  right 
number." 

"  Tell  you  what,  Billy,"  said  Noll,  "  I'm  glad 
he  did  get  here.  It  would  ha'  been  such  a  dis- 
grace to  the  South  if  he'd  been  murdered." 

"Well,"  said  Billy,  "I  don't  believe  he's 
safe  yet.  I  don't  like  to  say  just  what  I've 
heard,  but  his  worst  danger  wasn't  at  Baltimore. 
I'll  feel  better  about  him  after  he's  been  safe 
inaugurated.  After  that,  it  won't  be  so  easy 
to  get  at  him." 

"No,  it  won't  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jones  em- 
phatically.    "  The  office-seekers  '11  be  swarming 
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around  him  three  regiments  deep,  and  a  mur- 
derer 'd  have  to  kill  'em  all  before  he  could  git 
at  Linkin." 

"  It  might  not  be  sech  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
country  ef  he  did,"  growled  the  oysterman. 
"  Only  he'd  hev  to  kill  some  thousands  before 
he'd  hev  his  coast  clear.  There' d  be  a  fresh 
lot  on,  every  half-hour." 

"  I  say,  mon,"  suddenly  broke  in  one  of  the 
bystanders,  "what  was  it  about  that  laddher? 
Faith !  he'll  nade  no  laddher  at  all  to  get  into 
the  White  House  wan  wake  from  to-day.  He'll 
wok  in  at  the  front  dure !  " 

"  He'll  do  some  hard  swearin',  first,"  laughed 
the  oysterman.  "  He's  got  to  be  dragged 
through  the  inauguration  !     Poor  man  !  " 

"Lincoln  '11  never  be  inaugurated!"  came 
savagely  from  a  husky  voice  at  a  little  distance. 
"  We'll  never  have  an  abolition  President." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  why  not,  begorra !  "  went 
angrily  back,  and  remarks  of  all  sorts  were  fall- 
ing thick  and  fast,  but  there  was  as  yet  a  suffi- 
cient disposition  to  keep  the  peace,  and  no  harm 
was  done.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  said  to  have  es- 
caped but  narrowly  a  number  of  serious  perils 
which  had  beset  his  journey  from  Illinois  to 
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Washington.  According  to  the  reports  from 
apparently  authentic  sources,  it  had  been  suffi- 
ciently well  ascertained  that  a  plot  for  his 
assassination  had  been  laid  by  sundry  ruffians 
of  the  baser  sort,  for  whose  villainies  the  South- 
ern political  leaders  were  in  no  manner  respon- 
sible. It  is  only  their  due  to  say  that  no  other 
men  in  the  world  would  have  condemned  more 
utterly  an  act  of  cowardly  murder.  At  the  same 
time,  even  the  worst  of  scoundrels  should  have 
comprehended  that  in  no  other  way  could  the 
cause  of  disunion  have  been  dealt  so  disastrous 
an  injury. 

William  and  Oliver  lingered  among  the 
eddying  crowds  in  front  of  the  hotel  until  they 
had  heard  all  that  was  likely  to  be  worth  hear- 
ing, and  a  great  deal  more  that  was  not  worth 
anything  at  all.  Then  they  went  on  to  the 
Putnam  homestead,  eager  to  tell  the  news,  but 
it  had  arrived  there  a  long  time  before  they 
did.  About  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  do, 
therefore,  was  to  sit  and  hear  Mr.  Putnam  and 
some  of  his  elderly  friends  from  the  Treasury 
tell  anecdotes  of  former  presidential  inaugura- 
tions. Some  of  the  most  pointed  of  these  dated 
away  back  to  the  swearing  in  of  Andrew  Jack- 
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son,  when  the  backwoodsmen  came  to  Washing- 
ton in  swarms  to  see  the  show  and  to  discover, 
apparently  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  them,  that 
their  hero  was  not  really  to  set  up  any  kind  of 
log  house  or  wigwam  at  the  national  Capitol 
itself.  He  could  not  even  offer  all  of  them 
bunks  in  the  White  House. 

During  the  days  which  immediately  followed, 
the  railroads  leading  to  Washington  were  al- 
most choked  with  eager  passengers.  All  the 
hotels  were  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  the 
boarding-house  keepers  were  reaping  an  extraor- 
dinary harvest.  A  large  proportion,  if  not  in- 
deed a  large  majority  of  these  visitors  from  all 
the  North  believed,  or  at  least  sincerely  hoped, 
that  they  had  come  to  stay  or  else  to  return 
home  rejoicing  over  appointments  to  local 
offices,  post-  or  custom-house.  It  was  asserted 
that  hundreds  of  them  refused  to  eat  or  sleep 
until  they  had  obtained  lists  of  the  foreign 
consulships  and  of  the  clerkships  in  the  several 
government  departments.  Having  refreshed 
themselves  from  the  fatigues  of  their  pilgrim- 
ages, they  were  then  to  be  seen  exploring  the 
department  buildings,  admiring  the  office  rooms, 
and  forming  preferences  as  to  their  own  places 
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of  future  occupation.  It  was  afterward  found 
that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  applicants,  in 
some  cases  several  dozens,  for  every  one  of 
these  places.  Wherever,  in  fact,  there  was  an 
office  to  be  held,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a 
Republican  was  to  hold  it,  without  any  reference 
to  the  capacity  or  usefulness  of  the  present 
tenant. 

The  4th  of  March  arrived  at  last,  and  Oliver 
came  over  to  spend  the  day  with  William.  All 
the  indifference  which  he  had  at  first  declared 
had  gone  away  from  him,  and  he  was  as  ready 
as  was  Billy  to  climb  Capitol  Hill  at  an  early 
hour.  They  were  not  by  any  means  the  first 
to  be  on  hand,  even  then,  and  Oliver  exclaimed 
as  he  looked  around  him : 

"  I  say,  Billy,  do  you  s'pose  any  of  these  fel- 
lows have  been  here  all  night?  Some  of  'em 
look  as  if  they  had." 

"  Tliat's  so,"  said  Billy,  "  but  just  look  down 
toward  the  avenue  and  see  'em  come !  You  and 
I  are  not  any  too  early." 

One  effect  of  what  they  saw  as  they  looked 
was  an  increase  of  their  own  interest  in  the  oc- 
casion, and  Oliver  responded: 

"Not  a  minute  1     Hurrah  1     Let's  get  right 
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in  there  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  then  let's 
stick  to  our  places  like  wax!  " 

"  Come  on !  "  said  Billy,  and  forward  they 
went,  nobody  being  as  yet  quite  ready  to  inter- 
fere with  them. 

The  platform  was  there,  a  huge,  outreaching 
structure  of  plank  and  timber  work,  but  if  the 
boys  had  waited  only  a  little  longer  there  would 
have  been  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a  position 
anywhere  near  it.  The  inauguration  multitude 
was  growing  larger  by  thousand  after  thousand. 
Besides  that,  all  the  length  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  from  Willard's  Hotel  to  the  foot  of 
Capitol  Hill,  the  sidewalks  were  jammed,  not 
only  with  men,  but  with  women  and  children. 
Here  and  there,  there  was  such  an  overflow  into 
the  avenue  that  the  police  had  some  difficulty 
in  keeping  it  clear  for  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
cession which  was  to  accompany  the  new  ruler 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  duly  formed, 
at  last,  away  back  by  the  Treasury,  but  any 
good  circus,  entering  a  village  at  the  North, 
would  have  outshone  it  a  hundred  times.  Mr. 
Lincoln  himself  rode  in  an  open  carriage,  with 
Mr.  Buchanan  at  his  side,  and  without  any 
splendor  whatever  around  them.    All  the  other 
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carriages  were  as  unadorned  as  theirs.  Every- 
thing was  conducted  with  perfectly  republican 
simplicity,  but  there  was  something  singular  in 
the  deep  silence  which  appeared  at  first  to  have 
settled  down  over  all  the  spectators.  Here  and 
there,  as  the  carriages  rolled  slowly  on,  there 
were  brief  attempts  at  cheering,  but  too  much 
thinking  was  going  on  and  the  occasion  was  too 
solemnly  important  for  the  immediate  manifesta- 
tion of  any  considerable  enthusiasm.  There 
was  danger  in  the  air  they  were  breathing,  and 
over  their  heads  were  clouds  of  trouble  to  come, 
unseen,  but  felt. 

Both  sides  of  the  political  situation  were 
fully  represented,  but  the  most  striking  exhibi- 
tion of  anything  like  party  feeling  was  given 
by  a  young  woman  who  had  a  loud-voiced  piano 
in  the  front  room  of  her  house  on  the  avenue. 
She  was  of  secession  proclivities,  and,  as  the 
presidential  barouche  drew  near,  she  struck  up, 
with  what  may  have  been  all  her  strength,  "  I 
wish  I  was  in  Dixie !  "  Her  expression  of  devo- 
tion would  have  been  somewhat  more  successful 
if  her  next-door  neighbor  had  not,  a  few  seconds 
afterward,  struck  in  with  fully  equal  power 
upon  "  The  Star-spangled  Banner." 
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Both  pieces  of  music  went  out,  more  or  less 
mingled,  to  greet  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, but  they  may  have  heard  them  before, 
and  paid  no  especial  attention,  so  far  as  could 
be  discovered.  The  mile  of  carriage  ride  was  a 
short  one,  after  all.  The  old  President,  the 
new  one,  and  all  the  other  great  men,  reached 
the  Capitol,  entering  it  through  a  doorway  on 
its  western  front,  and  it  was  understood  that  it 
might  be  a  long  time  before  they  would  again 
be  seen  in  the  open  air.  The  new  Vice-president 
would  have  to  take  the  oath  of  office,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  nobody  could  give  any- 
body else  a  good  reason  why  he  should  be 
sworn  in  first  except  a  man  from  beyond  the  sea. 

"  Don't  yiz  undherstond? "  he  indignantly 
exclaimed.  "  Sure,  the  owld  Prisidint  is  out, 
an'  the  new  wan  isn't  in.  There's  got  to  be 
somebody  to  howld  the  country  together  till 
Owld  Abe  gits  to  the  White  House." 

Around  at  the  eastern  front,  the  crowd  was 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  density. 

"  Oh,  but  don't  I  wish  he'd  come !  "  growled 
Oliver.  "  Pm  tired  of  being  wedged  in  here, 
close  to  the  soldiers.  What  are  they  here  for, 
anyhow?  " 
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"  They  always  have  some  here,"  said  Billy, 
"  but  I  guess  there  ain't  enough  of  these  fellows 
to  do  any  good  if  there  should  be  a  disturb- 
ance." 

He  was  altogether  correct,  for  only  a  double 
rank  of  men  in  uniform  stood  in  front  of  the 
platform,  as  a  mere  suggestion  of  the  presence 
of  military  force.  It  was  stationed,  moreover, 
where  it  could  not  possibly  have  performed  any 
kind  of  service,  hemmed  in  as  it  was  by  that  vast 
mass  of  human  beings.  The  platform  itself 
was  above  the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  a 
wide  one,  covering  all  the  space  between  the 
granite  sides  of  the  great  stairway  leading  to  the 
central  entrance  of  the  eastern  front,  or  rather 
to  the  vast  porch  of  massive  columns  which  hid 
that  portal. 

"  I  reckon  he's  coming,"  said  Noll,  before 
they  had  waited  much  longer.  "  Somebody  is. 
Look!  there's  the  Chief-justice  in  his  black 
nightgown." 

"  Shut  up!  "  said  Billy.  "  Just  let's  Hstenl 
They  ain't  in  any  hurry,  though." 

A  procession  of  great  dignity  was  at  that 
moment  moving  slowly  out  between  the  columns 
of  the  portico.     It  was  headed  by  the  Chief- 
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justice  and  Mr.  Hannibal  Hamlin,  the  new 
Vice-president. 

"  I  don't  care  two  cents  about  him,"  said 
Noll,  in  spite  of  the  injunction  to  silence.  "  I 
want  to  see  old  Lincoln  himself." 

"  All  the  foreign  ambassadors  are  in  there, 
somewhere,"  said  Billy.  "  I  wonder  if  they 
think  it's  anything  like  the  crowning  of  a  new 
king." 

"  No  crown,"  said  Noll,  and  then  he  whis- 
pered to  himself,  "  and  Lincoln  '11  be  President 
of  only  half  the  country,  anyhow." 

The  question  of  whether  he  was  so  to  be  or 
not,  was  the  secret  of  the  intense  interest  which 
surrounded  this  present  ceremony.  The  breath- 
less silence  was  almost  oppressive  until  he 
stepped  out  into  full  view.  Then  the  suppressed 
excitement  broke  all  bounds,  and  a  storm  of 
cheers  swept  like  a  wave  over  the  multitude. 
The  cheering  arose  and  died  away  into  another 
silence,  for  upon  this  tall  man  on  the  platform, 
at  whom  they  all  were  gazing,  might  rest  the 
responsibility  of  the  lives  or  deaths  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  men  and  the  future  of  the  great 
republic. 

"  I  say,  Billy,"  said  Noll,  "  isn't  he  a  long 
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one  I  Who  is  that  white-headed  chap,  standing 
by  him?" 

"He?"  said  Billy.  "Why,  that's  Colonel 
Baker.  He's  from  Oregon,  or  somewhere  else 
out  West.  He's  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
Senate.  He's  an  old  Mexican  War  soldier, 
too." 

It  was  time  to  keep  silent,  now,  for  Colonel 
Baker  was  introducing  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the 
people,  although  with  few  words.  A  chorus  of 
ringing  cheers  went  up,  and  as  they  died  away, 
the  white-haired  Senator  stepped  back,  and  the 
President-elect  was  left  standing  alone.  He 
glanced  slowly,  dignifiedly,  over  the  vast  con- 
course before  him,  came  forward  two  or  three 
paces  nearer  the  edge  of  the  platform,  and 
began  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address.  Ear- 
nestly, with  evident  sincerity  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing, he  uttered  the  words  for  which  not  only  his 
own  countrymen,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  civi- 
lized world  were  anxiously  listening.  After  all, 
Billy  and  Noll  could  not  make  a  great  deal  out  of 
it,  except  in  places.  So  they  stood  still  and  stared 
into  Mr.  Lincoln's  expressive  face  as  they  had 
never  before  looked  into  the  face  of  any  man. 
They  heard  him  through,  for  they  could  not  have 
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worked  their  way  out  of  that  pack  if  they  had 
wished  to  do  so.  It  was  ended  at  last,  and  the 
cheering  of  the  people  arose  more  heartily  than 
ever,  for  the  address  had  been  one  that  appealed 
to  the  hearts  of  nearly  all  who  heard  it.  Then 
they  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  turn  back  to  a  little  table 
upon  which  lay  an  open  Bible,  and  beside  which 
stood  Chief-justice  Taney.  The  oath  of  office 
was  taken,  a  man  at  the  edge  of  the  platform 
raised  his  hand,  as  a  signal,  and  a  battery  of 
guns  out  on  the  baseball  ground  fired  a  thunder- 
ing salute.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  become  the 
lawful  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

William  and  Oliver  could  not  at  once  escape 
from  the  throng,  and,  as  they  were  trying  to 
do  so,  they  all  but  ran  against  a  man  in  a  gray 
sack  suit,  who  was  evidently  utterly  absorbed  by 
what  he  was  saying  in  a  low  voice  to  another 
man  who  was  leaning  toward  him. 

*'  We  are  all  right  now !  "  he  said.  "  Cover 
it  over  as  he  or  anybody  else  may  try  to  do,  Lin- 
coln has  told  us  plainly  that  he  will  use  all  the 
force  necessary  to  compel  the  submission  of  the 
South.    This  means  war!  " 

"  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it,"  replied  the 
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other  man.  "  Well,  I  am  ready,  and  It  Is  our 
plain  duty  to  strike  quickly  and  to  strike  hard." 

"  That  is  precisely  what  we  must  do !  "  was 
the  emphatic  rejoinder.  "  And  I  believe  I  know 
where  the  first  heavy  blow  will  fall."  . 

"  Billy,"  whispered  Noll,  "  did  you  hear 
that?  It's  Captain  Archer  and  that  friend  of 
his  from  Georgia.  I  know  what  they  were  here 
for.  They  wanted  to  find  out  just  what  Mr. 
Lincoln  means  to  do  with  the  seceded  States. 
I  don't  believe  he  can  do  anything." 


CHAPTER  X 

GETTING  DARKER 

HULLO,  Noll!  "  shouted  Billy  Put- 
nam, on  the  sidewalk  In  front  of 
his  house.  "  Glad  you  came. 
What  are  they  doing  over  on  your  side  o'  the 
river?" 

"We?  Oh,  we're  seceding,"  loudly  and 
cheerfully  responded  Oliver,  as  If  that  were  a 
matter  upon  which  he  and  his  crony  might  hold 
opposite  opinions,  but  which  could  not,  of 
course,  Interfere  In  any  unpleasant  way  with 
their  personally  friendly  relations. 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  all  about  It,"  said 
Billy.  "  Some  of  our  folks  say  that  Virginia 
won't  go,  and  some  say  she's  as  good  as  out, 
already.  I  heard  one  man  say  she's  only  getting 
ready  to  shut  the  door  behind  her." 

"  That's  about  It,"  said  Noll.  "  But  what's 
going  on  here  ?  " 

"  Nothing  much,  except  turning  out  old 
office-holders,"  replied  William  a  little  soberly. 
178 
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**  Father  says  he  may  get  his  walking-papers 
any  day,  but  they  haven't  come  yet.  Tell  you 
what,  if  you  want  to  see  how  it  is,  come  along 
with  me  to  the  White  House.  Worth  while  to 
see  'em." 

**  Well,"  said  Oliver,  "  my  father  says  he's 
to  be  put  out  in  a  week  or  so,  but  he  expected  it 
all  the  while.  He  says,  though,  that  this  admin- 
istration hasn't  really  the  right  to  put  out  any- 
body. It's  in  by  a  minority  vote,  and  it's  a 
fraud  on  the  people.  The  old  Democratic  party 
is  entitled  to  rule  this  country." 

"  That's  why  some  of  it  has  determined  to 
govern  the  South  part  of  it  anyhow,"  said  Billy 
as  they  walked  away  together.  "  But  they 
can't  tell,  just  now,  how  large  a  part  it's  going 
to  be." 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  can,"  responded  Oliver. 
*'  My  brother  Bob  is  down  in  Richmond  and  he 
says  there  isn't  a  particle  of  doubt  as  to  what 
Virginia  is  going  to  do.  He  says  that  in  a  few 
days  she  will  be  ranged  right  alongside  of  South 
Carolina  and  all  the  rest  of  'em." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  1  "  said  Billy,  but  they 
were  hurrying  to  catch  a  street  car,  and  not 
many  minutes  later  they  were  out  of  it  and  were 
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going  through  the  gateway  toward  the  front  of 
the  White  House. 

"  Just  look  at  that  swarm  in  the  portico!  " 
exclaimed  Noll.  "  I  wonder  if  all  those  fel- 
lows expect  to  see  Old  Abe  to-day." 

"  Reckon  they  won't,  then,"  said  Billy.  "  But 
how  on  earth  are  we  to  get  in  ?  I  say,  let's  you 
and  I  ask  for  some  offices." 

"  Just  as  good  a  chance  as  some  o'  them 
have,"  laughed  Noll.     "  Come  on!  " 

Getting  inside  of  the  house  was  not  altogether 
an  easy  thing  to  do,  but  they  managed  to  do  it, 
for  all  of  the  ordinary  forms  and  ceremonies, 
relating  to  doorkeepers  and  the  like,  had  been 
swept  away  as  if  by  a  freshet.  Once  in,  it  was 
even  more  difficult  to  go  further,  for  all  the 
space  beyond  the  doorway  appeared  to  be 
occupied. 

"  This  is  great!  "  said  Noll.  "  Maybe  we'll 
get  something." 

They  struggled  onward,  as  so  many  others 
were  doing,  until  they  reached  the  foot  of  the 
great  stairway  leading  up  to  the  business  offices. 
Up  that  stairway  nobody  might  hope  to  go, 
since  every  stair  of  it  was  already  held  firmly  in 
possession,  by  as  many  men  as  could  get  their 
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feet  upon  it,  and  the  hall  above  was  packed  so 
closely  that  those  who  were  there  could  with 
difficulty  turn  around.  It  was  as  bad  further  on, 
and  in  the  offices  near  the  President's  room  it 
was  even  worse.  The  boys  at  once  gave  up  the 
staircase  and  were  trying  to  squeeze  their  way 
into  the  East  Room,  when  they  were  encoun- 
tered by  Old  Edward  Moran,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  smiling. 

"  Young  gentlemin !  "  he  exclaimed.  "I'm 
glad  to  see  you  here  the  day.  Is  it  places  in  the 
Cabinet  ye're  after,  or  do  you  think  that,  on 
the  whole,  you'd  prefer  to  go  abroad?  " 

"  I  can't  just  say,"  said  Billy.  "  Noll,  what 
are  you  after?  " 

"  Cabinet !  Cabinet !  "  exclaimed  Noll. 
"  Big  salary,  and  somebody  else  to  do  the  work. 
That  'd  suit  me." 

*'  I  hope  you  may  get  it,"  said  Old  Edward. 
"  That's  what  I'm  telling  every  wan  of  'em. 
'Pon  me  soul!  I  heard  two  fellows  discussing 
which  of  those  things  they'd  rather  do,  only 
yisterday.  They'd  been  country  editors  in  the 
West,  and  they'd  both  been  the  first  man  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  the  right  candidate  for 
the  Prisidincy.    What  they'll  get,  I  don't  know." 
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"  I  say,  Mr.  Moran,"  inquired  Billy,  "  what 
can  you  do  with  all  that  jam  in  the  East  Room? 
They  can't  hope  to  get  upstairs." 

"Not  to-day,  I'm  thinking,"  chuckled  Ed- 
ward. "  But  the  most  of  'em  can't  find  rooms 
in  the  hotels,  and  we're  going  to  let  'em  camp 
right  here.  You  know,  it's  said  there's  an  army 
of  secissionists  coming  to  capture  the  Prisidint, 
and  we'll  have  these  chaps  for  a  White  House 
guard,  as  soon  as  the  War  Departmint  can  find 
guns  for  them.  I'm  thinking  that  then  they  all 
ought  to  be  sent  out  to  the  front  to  fight  for 
their  ofiices." 

"  But  what  if  there  isn't  any  fighting  for  them 
to  do?"  asked  Billy. 

"  That'd  be  just  sure  to  suit  'em,"  said  Ed- 
ward. "What  they'd  like  would  be  to  all  be 
colonels  or  brigadiers  with  pay  and  rations  and  a 
rousin'  big  pinsion  at  the  ind  o'  the  season." 

Off  he  went,  then,  for  he  was  a  man  who  had 
important  public  duties  pressing  upon  him. 
There  was  not  anything  more  that  was  worth 
seeing,  after  a  sufficient  inspection  of  that 
throng  of  office-seekers.  They  were  all  good 
and  patriotic  men,  it  was  to  be  supposed,  but  a 
thoughtful  observer  might  have  shaped  all  sorts 
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of  imaginations  concerning  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  expectations  and  the  anxieties,  which  were 
disturbing  the  minds  of  those  aspirants  for 
government  employment.  It  might  also  have 
been  added  that  not  one  among  them  could 
obtain  the  political  reward  or  prize  he  was  seek- 
ing without  taking  away  from  its  present  holder 
at  least  the  salary  part  of  his  means  of  living. 
At  the  same  time,  every  man  appointed  would 
thereby  insure  the  disappointment  of  all  the 
other  men  who  were  applying  for  the  same 
place. 

William  and  Oliver  saw  as  much  as  they 
could  at  the  Executive  Mansion,  and  then  they 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  make  a  visit  of  inspec- 
tion to  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  They  were 
aware  that  the  debates  were  becoming  hotter 
than  ever,  and  it  would  be  worth  while  to  sit  in 
one  of  the  galleries,  of  either  House  or  Seriate, 
and  listen  to  the  oratorical  battles  between  the 
opposing  statesmen.  They  knew  the  names  of 
all  the  leading  men,  on  both  sides,  but  there 
were  now  not  so  many  of  these  as  formerly 
among  the  seats  assigned  to  the  Southern  mem- 
bers. Nearly  all  who  were  from  the  actually 
seceding  States  were  missing,  and  so  were  quite 
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a  large  number  from  the  "  doubtful  States,"  as 
they  were  called,  several  of  which,  like  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  were  not  by  any  means 
doubtful. 

The  boys  did  not  get  home  at  dinner  time,  for 
they  obtained  a  prime  luncheon  in  a  dingy  old 
restaurant  in  the  middle  of  the  Capitol  itself. 
The  entrance  to  that  place  of  refreshment  was 
not  far  from  the  doorway  of  the  Supreme 
Courtroom,  and  Billy  told  Noll  that  the  correct 
name  for  it — the  restaurant,  not  the  courtroom 
— was  "  the  Hole  in  the  Wall."  It  was  a  place 
in  which  the  great  men  of  the  republic  had  been 
fed,  ever  since  the  first  building  of  the  Capitol, 
long  before  the  splendid  northern  and  southern 
wings  had  been  erected  or  a  dome  put  on.  Mr. 
Putnam  came  home  as  usual,  and  there  was 
nobody  with  him  at  the  table  but  his  wife  and 
daughters  when  he  suddenly  pushed  back  his 
chair  and  said: 

"  I  declare !  I  had  the  funniest  kind  of 
experience  with  the  appointment  clerk  of  our 
department  this  morning." 

"  Oh,  John !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Putnam. 
"  Have  you  been  dismissed  already?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  an  odd  smile  on  his 
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face,  "  I  thought  likely  I  was  going  to  be,  so 
many  of  our  old  fellows  have  been  sent  away. 
All  of  the  pronounced  secessionists  have  gone, 
and  so  have  some  of  the  others.  It  was  just 
this  way.  They  sent  to  me  for  a  list  of  all  the 
names  in  our  bureau,  and  I  made  it  out  and 
carried  it  myself  into  the  office  of  the  appoint- 
ment clerk.  It  is  only  two  doors  from  Secre- 
tary Chase's  own  office.  I  haven't  been  called 
on  to  say  a  word  to  him  yet." 

"Oh,  husband!"  interrupted  Mrs.  Putnam. 
"  Could  you  not  have  obtained  some  political 
influence  to  keep  you  in?  The  more  I  think  of 
it,  the  more  I  wish  I  could  stay  here  during 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration.  Life  in  this  city 
will  be  different  from  anything  that  has  ever 
been  here  before." 

"  That's  so !  "  he  told  her.  "  There  will  be 
plenty  of  excitement,  at  all  events.  A  good 
many  big  things  are  likely  to  happen  here. 
But  my  own  name  was  on  the  list  that  I  put 
down  on  the  table,  and  I  knew  that  some  of 
the  names  would  not  be  recorded  in  our  bureau 
much  longer.  I  said  to  the  clerk,  very  quietly, 
that  I  supposed  my  own  head  would  be  cut  off 
pretty  soon." 
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"Oh!  what  did  he  say?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Putnam. 

"  Well,"  replied  her  husband,  "  he  laughed 
right  out." 

"  The  rude,  heartless  fellow  I  "  she  said. 
"  How  could  he  be  so  mean?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  wasn't,"  replied  Mr. 
Putnam.  "  As  soon  as  his  laugh  was  over,  he 
began  to  fumble  in  one  of  his  drawers,  and  he 
remarked  to  me :  '  Well,  Putnam,  for  an  old 
hard-shell  Democrat,  you  do  seem  to  have 
pretty  good  Republican  backing.  I  reckon  your 
head  is  safe  enough.  I  wish  some  of  my  own 
friends  could  show  such  indorsers  as  are  on 
that  request  to  the  Secretary  to  have  you  re- 
tained.   How  on  earth  did  you  get  'em?  '  " 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  know !  "  said  Mrs. 
Putnam.  "Who  were  they?  Whom  did  you 
go  to  see?  You  didn't  say  a  word  to  me  about 
it." 

"  Why,  my  dear  wife,"  he  said,  "  that's 
where  the  fun  comes  in.  I  didn't  go  to  see  a 
solitary  politician.  I  didn't  know  one  that  I 
thought  could  do  me  any  good.  Besides,  every 
man  of  any  influence  has  twenty  or  thirty  can- 
didates of  his  own.     But  the  clerk  held  out  a 
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sheet  of  paper,  and  if  I  didn't  open  my 
eyes  1  " 

"  Don't  keep  me  waiting!  "  she  said.  "  Who 
were  they?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  the  clerk  read  them  out 
himself — Congressman  John  Sherman  of  Ohio, 
and  Augustus  Brandegee  of  the  New  London 
district  in  Connecticut,  and  a  Senator  from 
Illinois  by  the  name  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
He  declared  that  it  was  enough  to  get  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  foreign  minister.  Lincoln  'd 
do  anything  for  Douglas  or  Sherman." 

"  What  did  you  say?  "  she  asked. 

"  What?  "  he  said.  "  Why,  I  told  him  that 
I  knew  Brandegee  slightly,  but  that  I'd  never 
spoken  to  Sherman.  I  had  a  row  with  his 
brother,  though,  once.  Called  him  a  rebel  and 
a  traitor  and  offered  to  fight  him,  before  I  knew 
who  he  was.  As  for  Douglas,  I  voted  for 
him." 

"That's  what  did  it  I"  laughed  Mrs. 
Mason. 

"  That  is  what  the  appointment  clerk  said 
about  It,"  replied  her  husband,  "  and  he  added 
that  he  himself  heard  Congressman  Sherman 
say  that  this  isn't  a  good  time  to  turn  out  fight- 
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ing  Union  Democrats.  He  said  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  need  every  man  of 
them  that  it  can  get  hold  of.  Besides  that,  he 
said  that  he  spoke  to  Brandegee,  right  away, 
and  Gus  told  him  that  the  country  needed  all 
the  Old  Put  and  Bunker  Hill  stock  it  could 
rake  together.  Sherman  and  Gus  got  Douglas 
to  add  his  signature,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
He  says  I'm  quite  likely  to  be  promoted  before 
a  great  while,  too." 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!"  said  Mrs.  Putnam. 
*'  I  did  want  to  stay  here.  What's  more,  we 
can  send  William  and  Emily  to  New  London 
to  school,  next  fall.  We'll  only  keep  him  here 
through  the  summer." 

"  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Mr.  Putnam 
thoughtfully.  "  In  my  opinion,  William  is  in 
the  greatest  kind  of  school  just  now.  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  take  him  out  of  it.  He  is 
learning  a  great  many  things  that  will  be  of 
value  to  him.  All  I'm  afraid  of  is  that  we  are 
going  to  learn  some  things  that  won't  be 
pleasant  to  any  of  us,  pretty  soon." 

"Oh,  dear!"  she  said.  "How  things  are 
going  on !  And  William  is  growing  fast.  But 
I  don't  see  what  you  and  I  are  to  learn  from  this 
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political  and  war  excitement.  I  hope  it  '11  quiet 
down,  after  a  while." 

"  No,  it  won't,"  he  said.  "  It's  getting  worse 
and  worse.  Some  of  the  secession  leaders  are 
boasting  that  their  flag  will  float  over  the 
Capitol  itself,  before  long.  Fort  Sumter  is  very 
closely  besieged,  and  they  may  begin  to  bom- 
bard it  any  day.  As  for  Washington,  there  are 
almost  no  Federal  forces  here  now,  and  there 
are  none  within  reach  to  be  brought  here.  It 
absolutely  has  no  garrison  at  all." 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  we  have  the  District  of 
Columbia  militia.  What  about  the  National 
Rifles?  That  was  a  good  company — worth 
something." 

"  I  think  it  was,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh. 
*'  It  was  our  crack  company.  Fine  drill,  fine 
uniform,  looked  well  on  parade.  But  its  cap- 
tain and  half  of  its  men  have  gone  to  join  the 
Southern  army,  and  it  will  have  to  be  reorgan- 
ized. I  have  heard  that  it  is  to  have  a  regular- 
army  captain,  and  that  its  ranks  are  to  be  filled 
with  picked  men  from  the  Northern  States. 
Other  companies  might  soon  be  formed  from 
the  disappointed  ofiice-seekers  who  haven't 
money  enough  to  take  them  back  home.     They 
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are  just  about  mad  enough  to  fight  anything 
that's  going.  I  wish  I  could  do  some  fighting 
myself,  but  I'm  of  more  value  in  the  Treasury 
just  now.  I  was  told,  though,  that  there  were 
fourteen  applicants  for  my  place." 

"  I'm  glad  they  didn't  get  it,"  she  said,  and 
he  added: 

"  Well,  my  dear,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury must  be  well  aware  that  only  an  experienced 
bank  bookkeeper  can  be  allowed  to  take  up  my 
work,  and  at  least  half  of  that  fourteen  are  said 
to  have  spent  most  of  their  useful  lives,  hitherto, 
in  driving  hogs  or  plowing  prairie.  What  on 
earth  can  a  hog-driver  do  with  financial 
matters?  " 

There  were  many  good  stories  told  concern- 
ing the  eccentricities  of  the  office-seeking  multi- 
tude, but  Mr.  Putnam  had  to  stop  talking  and 
return  to  his  columns  of  figures  at  the  Depart- 
ment. When  William  and  Oliver  at  last  arrived 
at  the  house,  the  good  news  of  the  retention  of 
Mr.  Putnam,  and  the  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  it  had  come  to  pass,  were  not  kept  a 
secret. 

"  Noll,"  exclaimed  Billy,  "  if  Virginia  should 
really  secede,  and  then  if  your  father  should 
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get  the  Alexandria  Customhouse  from  the  Con- 
federacy, you  can  take  out  a  passport,  every  now 
and  then,  and  cross  the  Potomac  to  visit  people 
in  this  foreign  country.  Better  'n  going  to 
Europe,  you  know." 

"  Well,  I've  been  thinking  'bout  that,"  said 
Oliver.  "  Seems  to  me  we'd  have  to  keep  about 
a  thousand  revenue  cutters  going  up  and  down 
the  river  all  the  while,  to  prevent  goods  from 
being  smuggled  over  from  one  country  to  the 
other,  without  paying  the  tariff  dues.  I've 
heard  more  'n  one  man  say  it  'd  be  the  longest 
kind  of  a  frontier  to  patrol." 

He  had  touched  upon  a  very  important  sub- 
ject, for  the  questions  relating  to  the  new 
frontier,  where  it  was  to  be  and  what  was  to  be 
done  with  it,  had  received  an  immense  amount 
of  attention  and  discussion.  Not  the  longest- 
headed  statesmen  of  the  South  had  yet  been  able 
to  set  forth  a  plausible  remedy  for  the  difficulties 
which  persisted  in  suggesting  themselves,  in  the 
Far  West  as  well  as  along  the  Eastern  rivers. 

"  Well,  Noll,"  said  Billy,  "  I  was  thinking 
of  another  thing.  How  are  your  folks  going  to 
work  to  cut  the  Mississippi  in  two  in  the 
middle?" 
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"  We  won't,"  said  Noll.  "  We'll  cut  it  far- 
ther up.  We  shall  have  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri pretty  soon,  and  that  '11  give  us  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  River.  I  heard  one  man  say  we 
were  about  sure  of  the  southern  half  of  Illinois. 
Delaware  and  Maryland  are  coming  right  in. 
If  the  old  government  keeps  the  District  of 
Columbia,  your  President  and  Congress  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  machinery  '11  have  to  get  passes 
to  go  through  our  ground  to  go  to  their  work. 
We'll  make  'em  pay  for  their  tickets,  too." 

Away  went  Oliver,  for  he  was  to  be  at  his 
own  home  that  evening,  and  the  Putnam  family 
was  left  to  itself,  to  rejoice  over  the  entirely 
unexpected  assistance  which  had  come  to  keep 
them  in  Washington  during  at  least  one  more 
presidential  term.  That  is,  if  there  was  to  be 
such  a  term. 

Upon  that  subject  there  was  more  than  a 
little  doubt,  all  over  the  land.  The  secessionists, 
to  the  last  man  of  them,  felt  sure  that  the  old 
order  of  things  had  already  passed  away,  and 
they  had  not  the  least  idea  that  it  could  or  would 
ever  come  back  again.  The  Union  men  of  the 
South  were  all  but  hopeless  concerning  their 
political  future.     The  best  that  could  be  said 
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of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  North 
was  that  they  were  drifting  on  an  unknown  sea, 
with  but  dim  and  vague  ideas  as  to  where  or 
when  they  were  to  find  themselves  on  solid 
land. 

There  was  something  of  a  surprise  waiting 
for  Oliver  on  his  arrival  at  home.  Mr.  Mason 
was  a  cool  and  steady-nerved  man,  but  he  ap- 
peared to  be  laboring  under  some  kind  of  intense 
feeling,  If  not  excitement.  One  of  Its  pres- 
ent results  was  a  surprisingly  long  and  close 
cross-questioning  of  his  son  as  to  all  that  he  had 
heard  or  seen  at  Washington.  He  expressed 
much  pleasure  at  what  he  called  the  extraor- 
dinary good  luck  of  his  old  friend  Putnam,  and 
he  remarked  also: 

"  It  is  as  I  expected.  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
has  gone  over,  body  and  soul,  into  the  ranks  of 
the  Lincoln  men.  He  and  Lincoln  are  old-time 
personal  friends.  We  had  no  claims  upon  Mr. 
Douglas." 

"  Father,"  said  Oliver,  after  all  the  ques- 
tioning was  ended,  "  is  it  settled  about  our  going 
down  to  grandfather's  place  before  long?  " 

"  Not  by  any  means !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Mason 
with  energy.     "  I  do  not  know  that  we  shall  go 
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there  at  all.  At  all  events,  I  shall  have  impor- 
tant duties  which  will  detain  me  here  for  some 
time.  My  mind  is  made  up.  Come  what  may, 
I  am  going  to  live  on  right  here  in  this  house 
until  I  can  see  Federal  bayonets  out  there  in 
the  road.  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  ever  see  them. 
I  do  not  believe  that  Abraham  Lincoln  will  ever 
dare  to  send  any.  He  may  raise  troops — I  sup- 
pose that  he  will — ^but  he  will  never  be  so  insane 
as  to  send  them  across  the  Potomac.  No 
Northern  army  will  invade  Virginia.  If  he  has 
any  purpose  of  subjugating  the  South,  he  may 
as  well  prepare  to  enlist  a  million  of  men,  and 
that  would  not  be  enough." 

The  helpless  condition  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, so  far  as  the  old  army  might  be  concerned, 
was  known  to  everybody.  It  was  small  in  num- 
bers, and  its  detachments  were  scattered  in  all 
directions  among  the  States  and  Territories. 
Moreover,  an  unexpectedly  large  part  of  its 
officers,  of  Southern  birth,  were  daily  resigning 
their  commissions  to  go  to  Montgomery  and 
offer  their  services  to  the  Confederacy.  There 
they  were  gladly  welcomed,  and  high  rank  was 
promptly  accorded  them  in  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing force  which  was  to  defend  the  new  republic 
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against  the  old.  It  was  for  these  reasons,  al- 
ready evident,  that  in  any  immediately  arriving 
collision  the  South  was  likely  to  derive  impor- 
tant military  advantages  from  its  earlier  and 
better  preparation.  This  advantage,  indeed, 
would  have  been  altogether  too  great  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  numbers  and  generally  good 
condition  of  the  uniformed  militia  of  several  of 
the  States  of  the  North.  Of  some  of  these  regi- 
ments it  was  asserted  that  they  would  prove 
every  bit  as  trustworthy  on  a  field  of  battle  as 
would  the  same  numbers  of  the  troops  of  the 
regular  army. 

Oliver  Mason  had  listened  to  his  father  with 
a  flushed  face,  and  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  there 
was  something  behind  all  this  which  had  not 
been  told.  He  did  not  try  to  pry  into  it,  how- 
ever, but  inquired: 

"  Father,  are  we  really  to  have  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men?  " 

"  Every  man  of  it ! "  said  Mr.  Mason. 
"  Why,  my  dear  boy,  we  have  over  seven  thou- 
sand first-rate  soldiers,  well  armed  and  equipped, 
at  Charleston  alone.  They  are  starving  out  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Sumter.  For  all  that,  their 
batteries  are  in  position,  and  they  may  open  fire 
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on  it  any  hour.  It  can't  hold  out  over  night  if 
they  do.  Sumter  must  surrender,  and  then  there 
will  not  be  one  fort  left  on  the  soil  of  any 
State  which  has  already  seceded  that  has  on  its 
ramparts  another  flag  than  our  own.  Well,  yes, 
there  is  Pensacola,  but  we  shall  soon  have  that 
also.  Our  success,  up  to  this  date,  is  beyond  all 
our  expectations,  and  we  are  going  right  ahead." 
There  was  a  curious  feeling,  rather  than 
thought,  in  the  mind  of  Oliver,  that  after  all 
this  was  but  a  tremendous  4th  of  July  war  picnic, 
and  that  it  would  end  without  actual  fighting 
or  the  killing  of  any  men.  In  this  idea  he  was 
not  unlike  a  great  many  older  and  wiser  people ; 
for  the  men  and  women  of  America  had  so 
strong  an  aversion  to  war  that  it  was  hard  for 
them  to  believe  that  such  a  dreadful  thing  had 
actually  come  to  them.  Even  such  a  statesman 
as  William  H.  Seward  is  recorded  as  saying 
that,  if  a  war  between  the  North  and  South  were 
to  begin,  it  would  be  all  over  within  ninety  days. 
But  then  Mr.  Seward  was  not  a  soldier,  and  he 
did  not  understand  the  enthusiastic  war  fever 
of  the  people  of  the  South. 


CHAPTER  XI 
Lincoln's  reception 

THE  month  of  March  went  by  like  a 
dream  in  the  night,  and  still  the 
mere  siege  and  threatening  of  Fort 
Sumter  went  slowly,  steadily  on.  All  sorts 
of  negotiations  and  correspondence  also  went 
on,  with  apparent  attempts  at  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  great  political  problem  from 
which  all  reasonable  hope  of  peace  had  long 
since  departed.  The  first  days  of  April  were 
pleasant  days,  but  not  one  of  them  had  as  yet 
seen  any  armed  help,  or  so  much  as  a  promise 
of  effective  aid,  come  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
It  was  still  without  a  garrison,  and  Billy  Put- 
nam came  home  late  one  evening  to  tell  his 
father  that  he  had  seen  secessionists  actually 
drilling  as  soldiers  on  Seventh  and  Ninth 
streets. 

"  I'd  heard  of  something  like  that  before," 
said  his  father.     "  Did  they  carry  muskets,  or 
were  they  only  going  through  the  drill?  " 
197 
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"  The  officers  had  swords,"  said  Billy,  "  but 
the  men  didn't  have  any  guns  that  I  saw.  There 
must  have  been  two  or  three  hundred  of  them. 
Can  there  be  anything  done  to  stop  'em?  If 
there  was  enough  of  them,  and  if  they  had  guns, 
they  might  take  the  city." 

"  They  won't  try  that,"  said  Mr.  Putnam. 
"  It  wouldn't  be  worth  while,  unless  they  had 
force  enough  to  hold  it.  No,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  keep  them  from  drilling,  any  more  than 
if  they  were  only  a  Wide  Awake  club.  Merely 
dispersing  them  or  even  killing  a  few  of  them 
would  only  make  all  things  a  good  deal  worse 
than  they  are  now.  Let  'em  drill.  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  is  doing  the  wisest  thing  he 
can  in  not  striking  at  all  until  he  is  a  great  deal 
better  i  repared  for  it  than  he  Is  now.  He  must 
be  doing  more  than  most  people  are  aware  of, 
however.  I  think  we  shall  suddenly  discover, 
some  fine  spring  morning,  that  the  militia  regi- 
ments of  some  of  the  Northern  States  are  about 
ready  to  shoulder  arms." 

"  Anyhow,"  said  Billy,  "  Oliver  Mason  is 
coming  over  here  to-morrow.  He  wants  to  see 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  and  I  mean  to  go  to  the 
reception  at  the  White  House  In  the  evening. 
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Tell  you  what,  father,  I  want  a  chance  to  shake 
hands  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  if  I  can  get  one." 

"  Go !  "  said  his  father.  "  Go,  by  all  means. 
I  went  there  last  Friday  evening  and  had  a  few 
words  with  him.    It  did  me  all  sorts  of  good." 

"  It  won't  do  Noll  any  kind  of  good,"  said 
Billy.  "  He  and  all  his  folks  are  out  and  out 
for  the  Confederacy.  He  says  that  Lincoln  '11 
have  to  give  it  all  up,  pretty  soon.  The  South 
can  whip  the  North  anyway." 

"  Lincoln  won't  give  it  up !  "  said  Mr.  Put- 
nam. "  Do  you  just  go  to  the  reception  and 
look  him  straight  in  the  face.  Then  you  may 
Come  home  and  tell  me  if  you  think  you  saw 
any  give-up  in  that  face." 

A  good  many  other  things  were  said,  by  one 
person  and  another,  before  William  went  to 
bed,  and  the  whole  of  the  talk  raised  to  almost 
a  fever  heat  his  already  strong  desire  to  have  a 
really  close-at-hand  stare  at  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  was  more  than  a  little  surprised,  neverthe- 
less, the  next  day,  when  Oliver  Mason  came  to 
the  house,  to  find  that  his  young  Virginia  friend 
was  nearly  as  eager,  although  he  was  hardly 
able  to  give  any  sufficient  reason  for  It. 

"I   say,   Noll,"    inquired   Billy,    "what   on 
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earth  does  a  secessionist  like  you  want  of  Old 
Abe  Lincoln?" 

"  Don't  want  anything  of  him,"  replied  Noll, 
"  but,  you  see,  we've  got  to  fight  him,  and  I 
want  to  see  just  what  kind  o'  man  he  is.  They 
tell  all  sorts  of  yarns  about  him.  He's  a  yarn- 
spinner  himself." 

"  Reckon  you'll  see  him  to-night  then,"  said 
William,  "  but  don't  you  let  him  know  what  a 
rebel  you  are." 

"  Don't  care  if  I  do !  "  exclaimed  Oliver. 
"  We  Southerners  ain't  ashamed  of  what  we're 
up  to.     And  I  ain't  afraid  of  him." 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  two  young 
investigators  of  the  President  should  be  at  or 
near  the  White  House  even  before  the  hour  for 
the  reception  arrived.  Other  people,  however, 
had  been  as  prompt  as  they  were,  and  the  por- 
tico itself  was  somewhat  choked  already.  All 
they  could  do,  right  away,  was  to  fall  in  line  at 
the  end  of  a  procession,  and  then  it  grew  into 
a  long  tail  of  men  and  women  behind  them. 
When  they  reached  the  doorway,  the  tail  of 
that  procession  was  somewhere  out  near  the 
gate  on  the  avenue.  There  was  a  slow  filtering 
in  at  the  doorway,   but  there  were  no  door- 
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keepers  there  to  ask  for  tickets  or  to  examine 
credentials.  All  who  came  were  admitted  with- 
out any  kind  of  ceremony,  for  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  was  entitled  to  go  in  and  shake 
hands  with  his  President,  no  matter  what  part 
of  the  world  he  hailed  from.  There  were,  in- 
deed, a  few  policemen  lingering  around  among 
the  pillars  of  the  portico,  but  there  were  no 
armed  guards  to  indicate  that  the  ruler  who  was 
to  be  stared  at  imagined  himself  to  be  in  any 
personal  danger  from  possible  enemies  among 
that  crowd. 

"  Billy,"  said  Noll  at  last,  "  here  we  are  in- 
side. Don't  you  see?  We  are  all  to  march 
through  that  door  at  the  right,  there,  into  that 
parlor  we  saw  when  we  were  here  before." 

"  Yes,"  said  Billy.  "  I  know  how  it  is. 
Then  they  all  file  past  him  and  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
in  the  Blue  Room.  Then  everybody  has  to  walk 
along  into  the  East  Room,  and  squeeze  their 
way  out  the  best  they  can." 

"  Come  on !  "  said  Oliver.  "  Glad  we  came 
so  early.    We'll  see  him." 

The  onward  movement  of  that  procession 
was  necessarily  slow,  for  each. member  of  it 
expected  to  have  a  grasp  of  the  strong  hand 
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which  the  President  was  ready  to  offer.  More- 
over, a  large  proportion  of  the  visitors  had  pre- 
pared beforehand  something  to  say  to  him. 
Many  of  them  actually  said  it,  or  part  of  it,  but 
there  were  quite  as  many  who  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  their  speeches  as  soon  as  they  reached 
the  proper  place  for  letting  them  off.  Either 
they  said  nothing  or  they  spoke  something  they 
had  not  meant  to  speak,  or  else  they  grinned 
enthusiastically,  and  shook  hands,  and  pushed 
along  out  of  the  way  of  the  folks  behind  them. 
Perhaps  some  of  those  addresses  may  have  been 
like  the  4th  of  July  fireworks  that  won't  catch 
fire,  even  if  you  hold  a  lighted  match  right 
under  them. 

"  There  he  is !  "  said  Noll,  a  few  minutes 
later.  "  He's  talking  to  that  little  short  woman, 
and  he  has  to  bend  away  down." 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  standing  just  inside  the 
doorway  of  the  Blue  Room.  On  one  side  of 
him  stood  his  friend,  Mr.  Lamon,  the  Marshal 
of  the  District,  and  on  the  other  was  his  private 
secretary,  John  G.  Nicolay.  A  few  steps  be- 
yond, near  the  middle  of  the  room,  stood  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  a  bright,  very  handsome  young 
fellow,   whom   the  boys  knew   to  be   another 
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private  secretary  named  John  Hay,  and  who 
appeared  to  know  by  name  almost  everybody 
that  came  in  far  enough  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. Most  who  entered  the  room  passed  right 
along,  after  having  spoken  to  the  President. 
They  may  not  have  felt  quite  so  well  acquainted 
with  his  wife,  and  she  was  really  not  so  near  to 
that  procession.     She  was  not  the  President. 

Just  a  httle  ahead  of  William  and  Oliver 
was  an  old  man  who  led  by  the  hand  a  pretty 
but  tiny  girl,  whose  red  hair  fell  in  long  curls 
down  over  her  shoulders.  She  carried  quite 
jauntily  a  small  copy  of  the  American  flag,  and 
she  stepped  along  as  if  she  owned  the  White 
House,  procession  and  all.  The  old  man  held 
out  his  hand  for  the  expected  shake,  but  it  ob- 
tained only  a  quick,  hearty  grip,  and  then  a  pair 
of  long  arms  went  out  and  down  after  the  pretty 
flag  girl. 

"  Oh,  oh !  "  she  screamed,  as  she  found  her- 
self going  up,  up,  up,  and  the  bit  of  a  banner 
was  waving  wildly  over  her  head  and  that  of 
the  President,  but  he  actually  laughed  aloud  as 
he  said  to  her  : 

"  I  must  have  a  kiss,  sissy.  I'm  glad  to  get  a 
ray  of  sunshine." 
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She  bent  her  rosy  face  and  kissed  him,  quite 
courageously,  but  then  she  pleaded,  as  if  her 
courage  would  last  no  longer: 

"  Please  put  me  down,  Mr.  Pwesident!  Hoo- 
wah  for  our  flag!  " 

"  Hurrah !  "  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  but  down 
she  went,  and  she  started  to  run  as  soon  as  her 
feet  touched  the  floor.  The  old  man  followed 
her  hastily,  and  the  next  hand  to  be  held  out 
was  that  of  Oliver  Mason. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  began  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  and 
where  is  your  flag?  " 

Noll  was  caught  completely  as  well  as  un- 
expectedly, and  the  color  in  his  face  was  fire-red 
as  he  blurted  out : 

"  Yes,  sir!  My  flag  is  down  South,  sir.  I'm 
a  rebel,  but  I  wanted  to  see  you,  sir.  You  ought 
not  to  fight  us." 

"  And  so  you're  on  the  other  side,  are  you?  " 
replied  the  President,  but  still  with  a  kindly 
smile  upon  his  face.  "  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  it, 
but  I'm  glad  you  are  honest  enough  to  speak  it 
out.  There  are  older  men  than  you  who  come 
and  shake  hands  with  me  without  letting  me 
know  exactly  what  they  are  or  what  they  mean 
to  do.    And  what  are  you?  " 
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That  question  was  put  to  William  Putnam,  as 
Oliver  passed  on,  with  his  face  turned  for  yet 
another  look  at  the  President.  William's  mind 
had  been  more  than  a  little  upset  by  Oliver's 
burst  of  frankness,  and  his  face  also  had  unac- 
customed color  in  it. 

"  I'm  a  War  Democrat  I  "  he  exclaimed  with 
an  altogether  unnecessary  strength  of  voice. 
"  So  is  my  father,  and  I'll  be  old  enough  to 
enlist  in  the  army,  before  a  great  while." 

"  Good  for  you !  "  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  Pass 
right  along.  I  wish  I  could  feel  sure  that  the 
country  will  never  need  you  in  the  army." 

The  snail-like  reception  drifted  slowly  along. 
There  was  a  stoppage  of  it  when  the  boys  were 
near  the  doorway  of  the  East  Room,  long 
enough  for  William  at  least  to  hear  some  words 
which  were  spoken  among  a  small  group  of  men 
of  whom  about  half  were  in  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  Army,  while  the  others  appeared 
to  Be  men  of  some  importance. 

"  I've  watched  him,"  said  one  of  them.  "  He 
goes  on  about  as  usual,  but  some  of  the  time  he 
seems  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  were  looking 
around  and  listening  for  something.  Kind  o' 
waiting,  you  know." 
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"  General,"  said  another,  "  can't  you  guess 
what  it's  for,  on  this  Friday  evening,  the  12th 
of  April?    If  you  can't,  I  can." 

"Some  news  or  other?"  inquired  the  Gen- 
eral.    "  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  He  is  listening  for  the  sound  of  Confed- 
erate cannon  at  Fort  Sumter!"  exclaimed  his 
friend,  and  then,  turning  to  another  of  the  men 
in  uniform,  he  added  impressively,  "  You  will 
hear  it,  too,  Colonel  Lee." 

"  Oh,  my  God !  I  wish  I  might  not  I  "  said  the 
Colonel,  reverently  bowing  his  head.  "  I  will 
say  to  you.  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  that  the 
roar  of  guns  in  Charleston  harbor  would  be  the 
saddest  sound  possible  for  me,  or  for  the 
country,  to  hear.  If  it  should  come,  it  will  tell 
us  all  that  the  last  barrier  has  been  broken  down, 
and  that  our  last  hope  of  peace  has  de- 
parted." 

Senator  Sumner  may  or  may  not  have  known 
that  he  was  speaking  to  the  very  man  to  whom 
President  Lincoln  then  intended  to  give  the 
supreme  command  of  whatever  armies  he  was 
about  to  summon  to  the  defense  of  the  national 
government.  On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Lee 
may  already  have  decided,  as  he  was  to  declare 
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putlicly  within  a  few  days,  that  his  honor  and 
his  duty  required  him  to  resign  his  army  com- 
mission and  to  pass  out  with  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  which  he  was  born  a  citizen. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE   SUMTER   GUN 

MOTHER!"  shouted  Billy  Put- 
nam, as  he  came  dashing  into  the 
breakfast-room,  all  but  out  of 
breath.  "  The  war's  begun !  The  secession 
batteries  are  firing  on  Fort  Sumter!  " 

"Oh,  William!"  she  exclaimed.  "Where 
could  you  have  heard  any  such  news  as  that? 
I  don't  beheve  it!  " 

It  was  a  Sunday  morning,  April  14th,  1861. 
The  bombardment  of  the  fort  had  begun  upon 
the  1 2th,  but  the  tidings  had  only  just  arrived 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  William  had  been 
out  after  a  newspaper,  and  he  had  heard  at 
least  a  score  of  excited  men  calling  out  the  red- 
hot  news  which  made  all  that  was  already 
printed  in  any  journal  appear  of  no  account. 

"The  war  has  begun?"  said  Mr.  Putnam. 

"  Why,   it  began   long   ago.     This   is   only   a 

notification  to  President  Lincoln  that  he  has 

waited  and  parleyed  long  enough.     Now  we 
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shall  see  what  it  is  that  he  has  all  this  time  been 
getting  ready  to  do.  Cannon  at  Fort  Sumter ! 
Well,  I  wish  I  were  a  soldier,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  clerk  in  the  Treasury." 

"Oh,  husband!"  gasped  Mrs.  Putnam. 
"  This  is  awful !  I'm  glad  you're  not  a  soldier, 
though.  I'm  ever  so  glad  that  William  isn't 
old  enough  to  be  enlisted.  But  I  wish  I  were  in 
the  army  myself.    I'd  fight !  " 

A  loud  laugh  responded  to  that  outburst  of 
motherly  and  wifely  feeling  and  of  fighting 
patriotism,  although  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
exactly  the  proper  time  for  laughing. 

"You  needn't  laugh  at  me!"  she  said. 
"  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  are  feeling 
just  as  I  do." 

"  And  I'm  glad  they're  not  in  the  army," 
said  Mr.  Putnam,  but  his  face  sobered  instantly 
and  he  hurriedly  finished  his  coffee  to  rush  out 
of  the  house  on  a  hunt  for  the  whole  of  the 
Sumter  news. 

William  remained,  to  eat  his  breakfast  and 
to  tell  over  and  over  all  that  he  had  heard  from 
all  the  men  on  the  street  while  he  was  out. 
Then  he  also  was  in  the  open  air  again,  and  so, 
it  soon  appeared,  was  a  large  majority  of  the 
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male  and  some  of  the  female  population  of 
Washington.  Those  citizens  who  were  of  a 
public  character  quickly  found  themselves  so 
many  centers  of  eager  questioners  who  wanted 
to  know  something  of  the  future  as  well  as  of 
the  present  and  the  past.  At  the  same  time, 
every  Cabinet  officer,  Senator,  or  Congressman, 
who  could  persuade  himself  that  he  had  a  right 
to  do  so,  put  on  his  hat  and  went  at  once  to  the 
White  House  to  try  and  get  a  talk  with  Mr. 
Lincoln.  And  yet  there  were  exceptions,  for 
it  was  afterward  asserted  that  several  distin- 
guished men  went  without  their  hats,  and  that 
two  or  three  who  did  wear  them  forgot  to  take 
them  off  at  the  proper  times  and  places.  The 
President  was  compelled  to  deny  himself  to  all 
but  a  few,  for  he  was  in  his  business  room  with 
his  most  trusted  advisers,  and  he  was  sending 
out  a  proclamation  which  would  do  much 
toward  answering  a  multitude  of  patriotic  in- 
quiries. 

As  the  hours  went  by,  the  tremendous  news 
went  all  over  the  city,  from  house  to  house,  and 
over  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  North.  It  was 
a  loud-voiced,  imperative  messenger,  with  a 
solemn  errand,  commanding  every  person  who 
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heard,  in  every  dwelling,  to  decide  at  once  and 
to  declare  plainly  which  side  of  this  fight  he 
intended  to  take.  Now,  too,  it  began  to  be 
more  generally  known  that  even  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  some  preliminary  steps  had  been 
made  in  preparation  for  a  probable  call  to  arms. 
An  organization  of  the  District  militia  had 
begun  and  was  fairly  well  advanced.  There 
were  to  be,  if  so  many  could  be  had,  eight  bat- 
talions of  three  hundred  men  each,  and  they 
were  all  to  be  under  the  command  of  an  accom- 
plished regular-army  officer,  Colonel  Charles  P. 
Stone,  who  was  soon  to  be  promoted,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  Al- 
most instantly,  formal  orders  went  out  from 
General  Stone  for  the  more  rapid  organization 
of  whatever  there  was  of  his  improvised  and 
decidedly  uncertain  militia. 

The  rest  of  the  day  went  by  under  a  dark 
and  deepening  shadow,  through  which  men 
walked  around  as  if  they  hardly  knew  why  or 
whither.  The  next  morning  came,  and  William 
Putnam  found  himself  possessed  by  an  increas- 
ing desire  to  go  and  take  a  look  at  the  White 
House.  Perhaps  it  came  from  some  vague  idea 
that  there  might  be  more  news  floating  around 
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in  the  air  of  that  vicinity  than  anywhere  else. 
Two  or  three  hundreds  of  other  fellows  must 
have  had  the  same  feeling,  for  there  they  were, 
old  and  young,  when  he  arrived.  They  were 
standing  around,  singly  and  in  groups,  and  most 
of  them  were  talking  soberly  enough  about 
something  remarkable  which  the  President  had 
been  doing. 

"  He  has  called  for  seventy-five  thousand  of 
the  Northern  militia,"  he  heard  one  of  them 
say,  "  and  before  long  we  are  to  have  the  bayo- 
nets of  the  tyrant  from  Illinois  glittering  in  the 
streets  of  Washington." 

"  Yes,"  responded  somebody,  "  and  there  will 
be  enough  of  them  to  shut  up  traitors  like  you. 
This  government  is  going  to  be  protected  with 
a  strong  hand,  whether  you  capture  the  Charles- 
ton forts  or  not." 

Angry  words  were  following  fast,  on  both 
sides,  but  Billy  had  just  then  caught  sight  of 
something  away  beyond  the  White  House  that 
sent  him  forward  in  a  sudden  hurry.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  long  line  of  soldiers  that  were 
standing  at  "  parade  rest  "  in  front  of  the  War 
Department  building.  They  wore  neat,  gray 
uniforms,  trimmed  with  red,  and  they  may  have 
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been  about  seventy  strong,  including  their 
officers. 

"  It's  the  National  Rifles!  "  exclaimed  Billy. 
"  What  on  earth  can  they  be  out  there  for?  I 
wish  I  could  be  one  of  them !  " 

There  they  were,  and  they  were  to  be  called 
Company  A  of  the  Third  Battalion,  District  of 
Columbia  Volunteers,  but  as  yet  they  were  the 
sole  company  of  that  as  yet  imaginary  force 
which  could  boast  of  arms,  drill,  officers,  or  any 
sort  of  military  discipline.  They  had  already, 
during  several  weeks,  been  undergoing  severe 
drill  service  under  the  supervision  of  their  new 
commander,  Captain  John  R.  Smead  of  the 
regular  artillery.  He  was  also  to  be  major  of 
the  Third  Battalion,  and  there  he  stood  now, 
in  front  of  what  might  almost  have  been  de- 
scribed as  the  garrison  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. At  all  events,  here  was  the  first  company 
of  volunteers  that  was  mustered  in  under  the 
President's  call  for  troops,  and  it  was  but  a 
small  affair  when  compared  with  the  hundred 
thousand  men  who  were  already  mustered  under 
the  banner  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

"  They  are  good-looking  fellows,"  thought 
Billy.     "  I  declare  1  I  wish  Noll  Mason  were 
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here,  to  take  a  look  at  them.  Tell  you  what: 
I  want  to  go  over  and  see  him,  and  find  out 
what  the  secessionists  are  doing,  and  what  he 
and  his  folks  think  of  this  Sumter  business." 

With  that  idea  in  his  head,  he  went  next  to 
the  Treasury  building  to  see  his  father,  and  he 
was  more  than  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  he 
did  not  need  to  ask  any  permission  to  visit  the 
Masons.  Hardly  had  he  entered  the  office 
where  Mr.  Putnam  was  at  work  before  he  heard 
a  quick,  sharply  uttered  exclamation : 

"  Hullo!  There  he  is,  now.  William,"  was 
added,  "  I  want  to  see  you.  Come  along  with 
me  into  the  back  room." 

Even  as  they  went,  Billy  was  trying  to  tell 
about  the  Rifles  and  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
troops,  but  he  was  cut  short  with : 

"  I  know  all  about  that.  What  I  want  you  to 
do  is  to  take  the  next  boat  for  Alexandria.  Go 
straight  to  Mr.  Mason's  with  this  bundle  of 
papers  that  he  had  me  collect  for  him.  He  says 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  go  South  right  away, 
although  he  has  been  removed  from  oifice." 

"  I  want  to  see  Noll,"  said  William. 

"  See  him,"  said  his  father.  "  See  all  the 
rest  of  them.    Hear  all  they  have  to  say  about 
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the  Sumter  news,  and  come  back  and  tell  me. 
Stay  a  day  or  two,  if  you  want  to — as  long  as 
you  please.  We  hear  that  the  Virginia  State 
Convention  is  about  to  pass  a  vote  providing  for 
an  election  to  take  the  State  out  of  the  Union. 
I  want  to  know  just  how  that  matter  is  looked 
on  by  the  people  right  along  the  Potomac. 
There's  some  money  to  go  with.  Keep  your 
eyes  and  ears  open." 

William  left  the  Treasury  building  walking 
somewhat  slowly,  after  all.  He  was  not  exactly 
thinking  deeply,  but  there  was  a  new  and  curious 
sensation  increasing  within  him  until  it  almost 
thrilled  him.  Was  it  possible  that  in  that  man- 
ner he  had  been  enlisted  into  the  service  of  his 
country?  Had  he  been  ordered  by  his  father 
to  make  an  incursion  into  the  enemy's  camp? 
Was  he  becoming  a  kind  of  scout,  on  an  expedi- 
tion intended  to  explore  the  secession  army  in 
Virginia  and  to  discover  what  on  earth  it  was 
going  to  do  next  ?  At  all  events,  he  pretty  soon 
began  to  walk  faster,  and  it  was  well  that  he  did 
so,  for  he  reached  the  wharf  only  just  in  time  to 
board  the  St.  Nicholas  as  she  was  preparing  to 
make  the  trip  which  would  bring  her  to  Alex- 
andria a  little  before  noon.    That  would  enable 
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him  to  reach  the  Mason  place  in  time  for 
luncheon,  and  he  would  have  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  to  investigate  the  Confederacy. 

He  did  not  see  any  Confederate  soldiers  in 
uniform  on  the  steamboat,  but  he  did  hear  and 
see  a  large  number  of  excited  men.  They  were 
of  all  sorts,  and  he  could  not  help  noticing  that 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  loud  or  boisterous 
talking.  It  was  as  if  the  intensity  of  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  tremendous  nature  of  the  news 
which  had  caused  it,  had  steadied  the  minds  of 
both  Unionists  and  secessionists.  There  were 
growls  and  mutterings  and  half-suppressed 
threats  on  both  sides,  but  the  prevailing  idea 
appeared  to  be  that  something  like  a  national 
disaster  had  fallen. 

"  Well,"  gloomily  remarked  one  of  the 
talkers,  "  I  can  tell  you  one  thing:  Old  Abe  '11 
find  his  seventy-five  thousand  men  used  up  in  no 
time.  The  Virginia  militia  alone  can  wipe  them 
out  in  a  week.  He  had  better  have  called  for 
seven  hundred  thousand.  Even  then,  the  South 
would  know  what  to  do  with  them." 

"  Nonsense !  "  exclaimed  another.  "  I  don't 
believe  his  Northern  States  '11  send  him  what  he 
asks   for.    They   don't  want   any  war.    This 
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thing  '11  all  settle  down  as  soon  as  he  finds  that 
his  militia  won't  come." 

"They  will  come!"  suddenly  responded  a 
short,  square  man,  in  a  blue  flannel  suit.  "  You 
don't  know  the  North.  They  had  to  be  kicked 
into  it,  but  they  will  fight  if  they  find  they  can't 
help  it." 

"Not  like  Southerners!"  jauntily  remarked 
a  listener. 

"  Don't  you  deceive  yourself  on  that  point," 
said  the  man  in  blue.  "  Go  home  and  clean  your 
rifle,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  what!  If  you  live, 
you  will  see  that  whole  seven  hundred  thousand 
coming,  and  as  many  more  as  are  needed.  We 
are  in  for  a  long  war  and  for  big  armies." 

Some  of  those  who  heard  all  but  derided  him, 
but  he  appeared  to  be  a  well-known  secessionist, 
and  they  were  not  actually  abusive.  At  all  odds, 
he  adhered  to  his  dark  opinions  concerning  the 
situation  and  the  future,  although  the  majority 
were  decidedly  against  him. 

The  St.  Nicholas  reached  Alexandria,  and 
hardly  had  William  stepped  on  shore  before  he 
began  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  errand 
better.  The  national  flag  was  still  flying  over 
the  public  buildings  and  a  few  others,  but  upon 
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all  the  rest  of  the  private  property  which  ex- 
hibited any  bunting  at  all,  he  could  see  only  the 
State  flag  of  Virginia.  When  he  arrived  in 
sight  of  the  tavern,  however,  he  had  a  startling 
glimpse  of  something  which  was  altogether  new 
to  him. 

"  Hullo !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  If  that  Isn't  the 
flag  of  the  Southern  Confederacy!  I  didn't 
know  they  had  one  yet.  Nine  red  and  white 
stripes  instead  of  the  old  thirteen.  That's  for 
the  States  that  have  just  gone  out,  or  that  they 
think  are  going.  Sixteen  stars  ?  Well,  the  man 
that  made  it  has  put  in  one  star  for  every  slave- 
holding  State,  whether  it  has  tried  to  secede  or 
not.  Guess  he'd  better  wait  a  while  for  some 
of  them." 

Billy  was  right  about  that,  and  the  banner 
finally  adopted  by  the  seceding  States  was  duly 
expressive  of  their  exact  number,  however  much 
the  flag-makers  may  have  wished  to  put  in  a 
larger  galaxy  of  planets. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  Customhouse,  for  his 
friend,  Mr.  Mason,  would  no  longer  be  there 
to  welcome  him,  and  that  very  fact  gave  him 
one  more  unpleasant  realization  of  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  political  control 
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of  the  nation.  The  old  time  had  passed  away, 
and  something  new  and  not  yet  clearly  under- 
stood was  taking  its  place. 

"  Father  didn't  half  expect  to  stay,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "  but  I'm  glad  he  is  going  to.  I 
want  to  be  right  here  in  Washington  and  see  all 
that's  going  on.  I  reckon  we'll  get  more  war 
news  here  than  they  will  anywhere  else.  It  '11 
all  come  to  headquarters  first." 

It  did  seem  probable,  just  then,  but  it  was  an 
ignorant  delusion,  nevertheless.  As  time  went 
on  and  the  area  of  army  operations  widened, 
the  newspaper  correspondents  and  the  telegraph 
operators  paid  no  respect  whatever  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Washington.  The  people  of  that 
important  city  were  no  better  off  than  others, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  obtained  their  most  trust- 
worthy battle-news  from  the  Northern  journals. 

Once  out  beyond  the  streets  of  Alexandria, 
Billy  found  all  things  wearing  their  old, 
familiar  aspect.  The  grass  was  green  and  the 
leaves  were  coming  out  cheerfully  upon  the 
trees.  It  would  not  be  long  before  this  part  of 
the  country  would  be  in  all  the  beauty  of  its 
spring  clothing.  The  roads  were  not  dusty,  as 
yet,  but  neither  were  they  muddy,  and  he  walked 
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on  briskly  until  he  reached  the  gate  in  the  stone- 
wall barrier  of  the  Mason  lawn.  Another  per- 
son reached  it  almost  at  the  same  moment,  but 
he  did  not  come  on  foot,  and  he  wore  the  really 
elegant  uniform  of  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the 
Virginia  militia. 

"  Hullo,  Billy!  "  he  shouted.  "  What's  the 
news  from  Washington?  " 

"  Loads  and  loads  of  it!  "  said  Billy. 

"  Let  me  have  it,  then ! "  said  the  rider. 
"  I've  just  come  up  from  below,  and  I  haven't 
seen  a  newspaper  since  last  Saturday.  Let  me 
know  what  Old  Abe  Lincoln  and  his  abolitionist 
crew  are  doing." 

"  Oh,"  said  Billy,  "  they  are  raising  an  army. 
Didn't  you  know  that  your  men  have  begun  to 
bombard  Fort  Sumter?  " 

"  Come  right  along  in,  William !  "  called  out 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Mason,  from  the  pathway  be- 
yond the  stone  fence.  "  Get  down,  Bob,  and 
come  in  with  him.  I'd  heard  something  of  the 
Fort  Sumter  matter.  I've  a  good  many  things 
to  tell  you.  Archer  is  here  and  so  is  the  Colo- 
nel." 

"  Oh,  how  I  want  to  see  them!  "  exclaimed 
Bob. 
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"  And  they'll  want  to  see  you,"  replied  his 
father.  "  This  is  the  turning-point,  my  boy. 
But  I  wouldn't  have  missed  seeing  William,  for 
anything." 

Billy  was  compelled  to  admit  that  Robert 
Mason  made  a  fine  appearance  on  the  blood  bay, 
and  in  his  soldier  dress.  If  all  the  cavalry  of 
the  Confederacy  were  going  to  get  up  in  that 
style,  they  would  be  worth  seeing.  Bob  dis- 
mounted and  hitched  his  horse,  and  he  and 
William  walked  on  toward  the  house  with  Mr. 
Mason,  while  Oliver  himself  came  running  out 
to  meet  them,  and  others  appeared  on  the 
piazza. 

"  Noll!  "  shouted  Billy,  "  I  came  over  to  see 
what  you'd  think  about  it.  President  Lincoln 
and  I  are  going  to  have  seventy-five  thousand 
men  here  pretty  soon.  We've  sent  for  them 
from  the  North." 

"So  are  I  and  President  Davis!"  shouted 
back  Noll.  "  And  we  can  whip  your  side  out  of 
its  boots.    Look  at  Bob  for  cavalry !  " 

Helen  and  her  mother  were  now  at  the  foot 
of  the  piazza  steps,  and  they,  too,  were  admir- 
ing the  brilliant  young  cavalier. 

"Oh,  mother!"  whispered  Helen.     "How 
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I  do  wish  he  were  not  in  the  army!  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  his  being  killed  in  battle." 

-t  VHush,  dear!"  said  Mrs.  Mason.  "Let's 
wait  and  hear  what  news  this  is  that  William 
has  brought.    We  seem  to  be  all  in  the  dark." 

r/iFhey  were  not  altogether  so,  by  any  means, 
#or  the  telegraphic  reports  had  reached  Alexan- 
dria that  morning,  but  William  had  a  great  deal 
to  tell,  nevertheless.  Then  he  found  that  he 
was  beginning  to  get  fresh  information,  after 
they  and  some  others  were  gathered  in  the 
dining-room.  They  went  there  directly,  for  it 
was  luncheon  time  and  the  rider  from  the  South 
was  hungry.  The  newsboy  from  Washington 
was  almost  surprised  to  find  that  his  story  con- 
cerning the  Rifles  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
militia  appeared  to  be  heard  with  as  much  in- 
terest as  anything  else.  He  had  a  great  many 
questions  to  answer,  but  he  was  slowly  learning 
something  he  could  not  at  all  understand  from 
the  remarks  that  were  made  around  him.  Colo- 
nel Jackson  did  not  join  them  at  once,  but  he 
was  soon  at  the  table,  and  then  it  might  have 
been  noted  concerning  him  that  there  was  at 
least  one  almost  entirely  silent  person  present. 
He  appeared  to  have  no  inquiries  to  make,  but 
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sat  and  listened,  and  now  and  then  put  down 
something  with  a  pencil  upon  a  sheet  of  paper 
that  lay  beside  his  plate.  Perhaps  there  was 
really  no  reason  for  him  to  pump  William  when 
so  many  others  were  getting  out  of  him  all  he 
knew,  and  it  might  be  a  little  more.  One  thing 
was  quite  apparent,  however,  and  that  was  that 
nobody  dreamed  of  having  among  them  a  scout 
from  the  Federal  army  who  might  be  an  errand 
boy  of  President  Lincoln,  come  there  to  find  out 
what  were  to  be  the  next  movements  of  the  Con- 
federate statesmen  and  their  army  in  Virginia. 
For  that  matter,  the  scout  himself  did  not 
clearly  understand  that  such  might  be  the  case. 

Colonel  Jackson  and  Captain  Archer  rode 
away  soon  after  luncheon,  and  it  was  understood 
that  they  were  not  to  return  until  nearly  six 
o'clock.  In  the  meantime,  William  and  Oliver 
would  have  had  the  whole  field  to  themselves  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a  half-dozen  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
son's women  neighbors  who  came  hurrying  in 
for  a  kind  of  female  council  of  war,  and  who 
were  as  full  of  army  plans  and  fighting-spirit  as 
if  they  had  been  so  many  brigade-commanding 
generals.  They  encouraged  William  to  talk, 
but,  even  while  doing  so,  they  hardly  concealed 
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the  fact  that  they  entertained  defective  opinions 
concerning  all  young  fellows  who  were  not  pro- 
posing to  join  the  gathering  forces  of  the  Con- 
federacy. They  were  sufficiently  polite  to  him, 
on  the  whole,  however,  and  he  was  very  re- 
spectful to  them ;  but  he  was  well  pleased  at  last 
when  he  heard  his  name  called  out,  and  saw 
Helen  Mason,  in  the  hall,  beckoning  him  out  of 
the  parlor. 

"  Billy,"  she  said,  when  he  joined  her,  "  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  I  spoke  to 
mother  about  it,  and  she  said  I  might,  but  you 
mustn't  ever  tell  anybody." 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked.  "Of  course  I 
will." 

"  Come  along  with  me,"  she  said,  turning 
toward  the  stairway,  and  it  was  not  until  they 
were  on  the  second  floor  and  beyond  all  listening 
ears  that  she  added,  "  Oh,  William !  I've  always 
been  for  the  Union,  but  I'm  a  Southern  girl  and 
I  must  go  with  Virginia.  Mother  feels  just  as 
I  do." 

"  I  supposed  of  course  you  would,"  he  told 
her. 

"  Yes,  but  that  isn't  the  whole  of  it,"  said 
Helen.    "  It's  our  old  United  States  flag.  Why, 
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some  of  mother's  friends  are  actually  burning 
up  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  they  feel  so  bitterly. 
We  won't,  and  I  don't  want  anybody  else  to  get 
hold  of  my  flag.  I  dare  not  keep  it  here, 
either." 

"  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you,"  said  Billy. 
"  Some  day  or  other  some  of  the  secession  sol- 
diers might  seize  it.    Where  is  it?  " 

"Wait  a  moment!"  she  replied  almost 
breathlessly. 

They  were  now  at  the  door  of  her  own  room, 
and  he  stood  still  while  she  darted  in  and  went 
to  the  trunk  in  the  corner.  He  saw  her  pull 
its  top  open  and  take  out  a  whole  lot  of  trum- 
pery of  all  sorts.  Then  up  came  something  that 
she  hugged  and  kissed  and  threw  down  before 
the  mirror. 

"  I  declare !  "  he  thought.  *'  She's  crying  as 
if  her  heart  would  break." 

"  Billy!  "  she  sobbed.  "  Come  here  and  get 
it.  I  had  it  all  wrapped  up,  ready  for  you  to 
take.  Oh,  dear!  I've  always  thought  it  was  so 
beautiful.  Now  I've  got  to  give  it  up  forever. 
I  don't  care!  I  want  you  to  promise  me  one 
thing.  It's  the  last  Union  flag  I  know  of  around 
here.    I  want  you  to  take  it  home  with  you  and 
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keep  it  till  the  war  is  over.  Then,  if  you  ever 
get  a  chance,  I  want  you  to  be  sure  and  bring 
it  back  to  me." 

"  I'll  do  that!  "  said  William,  with  tremen- 
dous emphasis.  "  I  know  all  about  it.  It's  the 
flag  your  grandmother  made.  It's  worth  any- 
thing! I'll  take  good  care  of  it.  But  I  tell 
you  what.  I  don't  believe  there  will  ever  really 
be  any  other  flag  over  this  country  of  ours." 

*'  That's  what  mother  says,"  she  told  him. 
"  She  believes  that  a  great  many  people  have 
let  themselves  go  crazy  just  now,  and  that  they 
will  all  get  over  it  one  of  these  days.  I  do  hope 
they  will." 

The  precious  heirloom  banner  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  brown  paper  that  nobody  would 
have  at  all  suspected  what  was  in  that  parcel. 
William  took  it  as  carefully  as  if  he  feared  it 
might  break,  and  then  he  carried  it  downstairs 
and  put  it  away  where  he  could  find  it  on  going 
home.  Helen  did  not  come  downstairs  when  he 
did,  and  he  suspected  that  she  remained  in  her 
room  that  she  might  have  another  good  crying 
spell  all  by  herself. 

She  was  not  alone  in  her  grief  over  the 
mournful  situation  in  which  she  found  herself. 
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To  a  great  many  thousands  of  Americans, 
North  as  well  as  South,  it  was  a  time  for  the 
breaking  up  of  old  and  cherished  associations, 
and  even  for  the  sundering  of  many  ties  of 
strong  affection.  A  host  of  people  who  had 
not  hitherto  performed  any  considerable  amount 
of  deep  thinking  were  beginning  to  find  their 
brains  in  a  disagreeable  whirl  of  new  and  un- 
manageable ideas.  Moreover,  men  and  women 
who  had  hardly  been  aware  that  they  were  pos- 
sessed of  much  patriotism  suddenly  discovered 
that  they  had  rivers  of  it,  and  that  it  was  threat- 
ening to  burst  forth  in  all  sorts  of  tumultuous 
expressions.  Men  who  were  disposed  to  make 
analyses  were  also  compelled  to  admit  that  the 
affection  called  patriotism  was  about  the  same 
in  its  nature  whether  it  grasped  and  clung  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  or  whether,  by  reason  of 
any  accidents  of  birth  and  education,  it  was  so 
narrowed  in  its  operation  that  it  could  not 
reach  out  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  State  or 
section  of  the  country.  If  this  truth  had  been 
more  fairly  and  more  generally  accepted,  there 
might  have  been  much  less  of  unreasoning  bit- 
terness and  animosity  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  conflict,  from  its  beginning  to  its  end.    Such 
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an  amount  and  kind  of  justice,  however,  was  far 
too  much  to  ask  or  expect  from  human  nature, 
and  especially  from  the  great  majority  who  do 
not  think  well  but  are  capable  of  feeling 
intensely. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

UNDEFENDED 

THAT  Monday  morning,  April  15th, 
1 861,  brought  a  great  awakening  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  To 
every  corner  of  the  country,  as  far  as  the  tele- 
graph lines  extended,  the  President's  proclama- 
tion calling  for  troops  had  gone  out,  during  the 
previous  evening,  and  in  many  cities  and  towns 
it  was  printed  in  the  morning  papers.  Every- 
where it  was  received  almost  as  if  it  had  not 
been  expected,  and  it  was  all  but  a  surprise  even 
to  the  officials,  military  and  other,  who  had 
been  in  consultation  with  the  government  at 
Washington  and  had  been  making  a  limited 
amount  of  quiet  preparation  for  something  of 
the  kind.  Only  a  few  were  ready  for  prompt 
action  when  the  summons  actually  came,  and 
just  how  efficiently  these  few  did  act  was  an 
astonishment  to  all  the  multitudes  who  had  been 
half  asleep  until  they  were  rudely  aroused  from 
their  listlessness  by  the  roar  of  the  Sumter  gun. 

22g 
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Then  the  news  flashed  under  the  sea  to  Europe, 
and  all  the  world  became  aware  that  great 
events  were  arriving  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

All  day  long  the  waves  of  popular  excitement 
rolled  on  with  an  Increasing  tumult,  and  the  war 
spirit  of  the  North  began  to  blow  like  a  hurri- 
cane. The  Southern  people,  also,  were  rapidly 
made  aware  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  all  the  existing  disunion  feel- 
ing was  stimulated  to  a  more  feverish  intensity. 
The  general  Interest,  however,  was  concen- 
trated upon  the  beleaguered  fortress  in  Charles- 
ton harbor,  and  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any 
other  point  at  which  an  immediate  conflict  of 
arms  was  at  all  probable.  Nowhere,  not 
even  in  Washington  Itself,  was  there  any  es- 
pecial attention  paid  to  the  absolutely  unpro- 
tected condition  of  the  national  capital.  Even 
those  who  knew  anything  about  the  matter  took 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  as  yet  secure  from  any 
possible  assailing,  and  this  idea  was  entirely 
rational,  for  the  broad  area  of  the  unseceded 
State  of  Virginia  lay  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  movement  which  could  be 
made  by  such  forces  of  the  Confederacy  as  were 
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known  to  exist.  Until  the  Old  Dominion  itself 
should  become  a  declared  enemy,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  occasion  for  anxiety. 

Just  after  the  six  o'clock  dinner  ended  at  the 
Mason  place,  Oliver  was  sent  to  Alexandria  on 
a  pony  to  carry  a  message  which  appeared  to 
call  for  immediate  delivery.  Billy  Putnam  was 
therefore  left  to  his  own  devices,  and  he  shortly 
discovered  that  he  did  not  have  any,  to  speak  of. 
The  fact  was  that  he  was  the  only  Union  soldier 
in  that  Confederate  camp,  or  post,  and  he  ac- 
tually began  to  feel  lonely.  He  also  felt  pretty 
well  aware  that  the  women  in  the  parlor  would 
be  just  as  happy  without  his  company,  and  so, 
without  telling  himself  exactly  why,  he  wan- 
dered upstairs  to  the  little  room  in  which  he  was 
to  sleep  that  night.  It  was  a  rear  hall  bedroom, 
adjoining  the  large  chamber  which  had  been 
assigned  to  Colonel  Jackson.  The  door  between 
the  two  rooms  was  closed,  but  the  transom  over 
it  had  been  carelessly  left  open.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  hearing  any  conversation  might  be  con- 
cerned, the  two  rooms  were  as  one.  Billy  was 
thinking  hard,  but  he  did  not  care  for  any  con- 
versation, not  even  with  himself.  So  he  went 
and  sat  down  in  a  chair  by  a  window  and  wished 
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that  he  were  back  in  Washington.  That 
thought  grew  upon  him  until  he  might  even 
have  uttered  it  aloud,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
voice  which  came  to  his  ears  by  way  of  the 
transom,  in  slow,  measured  tones: 

"  Captain  Archer,  I  agree  with  you  entirely. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  strike,  and  the  blew 
must  be  given  to-morrow  night,  if  possible.  If 
it  succeeds,  it  will  give  us  a  first  and  what  I 
believe  will  surely  prove  a  final  victory.  In 
winning  it,  we  make  the  future  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  absolutely  secure.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  utterly 
powerless,  if  not  practically  out  of  existence, 
within  forty  hours.  I  only  wish  that  we  could 
trust  the  captain  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  have 
him  co-operating  with  us." 

"  We  cannot  do  so.  Colonel  Jackson,"  replied 
Captain  Archer.  "  He  is  even  believed  to  be  at 
heart  a  Union  man.  We  must  depend  alto- 
gether upon  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  escape  the 
guns  of  the  Pawnee,  and  if  we  are  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the 
whole  affair  must  be  managed  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  Above  all  things,  we  must  do  nothing 
beforehand    to    arouse    the    suspicions    of   the 
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Union  men  of  Alexandria.  Even  our  own  most 
trusted  men  must  not  be  called  out  until  the  last 
moment.  There  might  be  careless  talkers  or 
even  traitors  among  them.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  our  friends  in  Washington.  Our  plans 
must  not  be  made  known  to  them,  even  in  part, 
until  the  hour  of  striking.  But  we  shall  have 
men  enough." 

"  More  than  enough,"  said  the  Colonel. 
*'  But  young  Putnam's  report  of  what  is  doing 
with  the  National  Rifles  and  the  District  mihtia 
warns  us  that  we  have  no  time  to  lose.  The 
possession  of  the  St.  Nicholas  is  the  vital  point. 
We  must  take  her  on  her  night  trip,  and  her 
seizure  cannot  be  made  known  to  the  Federal 
authorities  until  some  time  afterward.  Even 
then  they  will  be  all  in  the  dark  as  to  what  we 
intend  to  do  with  her." 

"  I  am  almost  in  favor  of  taking  her  at  her 
Alexandria  wharf,"  broke  in  the  voice  of  Mr. 
Mason.  *'  We  could  put  a  number  of  men  on 
board  of  her." 

"  No  1 "  said  Captain  Archer  decidedly. 
"  We  could  not  have  enough  of  our  own  men 
there,  among  a  crowd  of  passengers  and  their 
friends,  without  letting  out  the  whole  thing  and 
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having  it  telegraphed  to  Washington  or  sent 
there  by  a  swift  messenger.  That  would  insure 
preparations  for  our  defeat.  Besides,  we  want 
the  men  who  are  to  join  us  at  Washington,  and 
when  the  steamer  returns  here  it  will  find  its 
wharf  occupied  only  by  our  own  comrades. 
They  can  rush  on  board,  she  can  steam  away, 
and  we  can  reach  the  Navy  Yard  before  any 
suspicion  of  our  plan  can  be  aroused.  It  seems 
to  me  that  our  original  plan  is  the  best,  by  all 
odds." 

"  The  matter  stands  in  this  way,  then,"  said 
Mr.  Mason.  "  I  have  been  all  over  the  ground, 
myself,  within  the  past  two  days.  I  have  taken 
note  of  everything.  At  the  Navy  Yard  there 
are  a  few  marines  and  a  company  of  dismounted 
cavalry,  besides  the  non-combatant  mechanics. 
All  of  these,  except  a  half-dozen  sentries  and 
night  guards,  will  be  asleep  in  their  quarters. 
The  entire  stock  of  arms  and  ammunition  will 
be  in  our  hands  in  a  moment.  That  will  include 
several  fieldpieces — six-pounders — that  we  will 
take  along  with  us.  So  we  shall  have  both 
infantry  and  artillery." 

"  We  are  to  have  another  full  field  battery 
turned  over  to  us  at  Washington,"  laughed  Cap- 
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tain  Archer.  *'  Captain  Carroll,  with  six  pieces, 
has  been  stationed  In  front  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment building  so  skillfully  that  he  could  not 
fire  a  gun  without  shooting  Into  dwelling-houses 
at  short  range,  or  into  the  General  Post  Office 
building.  We  shall  not  need  to  face  his  grape 
and  canister.  Our  friends  In  the  Interior  De- 
partment will  let  us  into  the  building.  We  can 
then  march  through  and  take  that  battery  from 
behind,  ten  men  to  one,  without  firing  a  shot." 

"  So  far  as  the  plan  goes,  we  are  all  right," 
said  Colonel  Jackson.  "  We  shall  move  with 
rapidity  after  taking  the  Navy  Yard.  It  is  but 
a  short  march  from  there  to  the  Capitol  itself. 
We  will  occupy  that  on  the  way,  while  all  our 
friends  in  the  city  are  rising.  The  railroad  to 
Baltimore  Is  to  be  cut  or  seized  the  moment  we 
are  in  possession  of  the  Yard.  Not  one  soul 
can  then  escape  from  the  city  without  our  per- 
mission. The  telegraph  lines  beyond  Baltimore 
will  also  be  cut,  and  all  the  North  will  be  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  Is  going  on.  Before  daylight 
we  shall  have  the  White  House  and  all  the  other 
government  offices."    , 

"The  President  himself  and  his  Cabinet!" 
laughed  Captain  Archer,  "  with  every  Senator 
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and  Congressman  that  has  not  gone  home. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  them  are  still  on  hand, 
ready  to  be  taken.  The  Treasury  will  be  ours, 
with  whatever  funds  there  are  in  it.  All  the 
machinery  of  the  Federal  government  will  be 
in  our  hands  and  we  can  stop  the  running  of  it," 

"  That  is  by  no  means  the  whole  value  of 
our  stroke,"  quietly  remarked  Colonel  Jackson. 
"  The  Virginia  militia  will  swarm  in,  with  hun- 
dreds of  eager  volunteers.  Our  force  will  in- 
crease to  thousands  in  a  few  hours,  while  the 
Lincoln  government  cannot  really  obtain  any 
force  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  our  Baltimore 
friends  will  rise  as  one  man,  and  Maryland  will 
be  assured  to  the  Confederacy  forever." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  correct  there,"  said 
Archer,  but  the  Colonel  went  on  with  increasing 
energy  and  enthusiasm: 

"  Our  boundary  lines  will  be  pushed  forward 
to  the  Susquehanna,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri 
rivers,  for  Kentucky  and  Missouri  are  ours  the 
day  that  we  are  masters  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. We  can  almost  as  surely  occupy  Phila- 
delphia with  our  troops,  and  our  friends  in  the 
city  of  New  York  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
neutralize,    under   such   circumstances,    all   the 
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efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  obtain  help  from  that 
metropolis.  The  New  York  State  regiments 
will  be  kept  at  home,  and  so  will  those  of  the 
other  Northern  States.  Everywhere  among 
them  will  be  confusion,  dismay,  and  bewilder- 
ment, and  the  war  will  be  quickly  ended  by  some 
compromise." 

"  Even  that  is  not  the  whole  of  it,"  remarked 
Mr.  Mason.  "  You  should  not  omit  to  mention 
what  you  were  saying  to  me  this  morning." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  leave  it  out,  by  any 
means,"  replied  the  Colonel.  "  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  When  we  are  able  to  show 
to  Europe,  by  such  an  achievement  as  this,  that 
we  are  masters  of  the  situation,  our  independ- 
ence will  quickly  be  recognized  by  all  the  trans- 
atlantic powers.  Invaluable  aid  will  promptly 
be  given  us  by  at  least  England  and  France,  if 
not  by  some  of  the  others,  for  all  the  old  mon- 
archies are  willing  to  see  this  overgrown  and 
dangerous  western  republic  divided.  Their 
sympathies  are  known  to  be  with  us  already, 
and  this  success  of  ours  will  clinch  them." 

Billy  Putnam  had  been  listening  almost 
breathlessly. 

"  I  know  haw  the  Washington  garrison  busi- 
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ness  is,"  he  was  thinking.  "  I've  heard  father 
go  over  the  whole  of  it,  and  it's  just  as  bad  as 
they  say  it  is.  I  wonder  how  many  men  they 
will  have,  to  take  the  city." 

Captain  Archer  had  no  purpose  of  answering 
that  mental  inquiry  of  the  unintentional  eaves- 
dropper, but  the  next  remark  he  made  was : 

"  I  think  I  shall  take  only  a  hundred  or  so 
of  men  on  the  steamer.  They  will  all  be  in  citi- 
zen's dress,  and  will  be  armed  with  revolvers 
and  bowie  knives.  There  will  be  nothing  visible 
about  them  to  excite  suspicion  when  they  go  on 
board.  We  will  have  about  two  hundred  trust- 
worthy Washington  men  ready  to  join  us  as 
soon  as  we  take  the  boat.  Mr.  Mason,  how 
many  are  you  sure  of  having  ready  to  join  us 
at  the  Alexandria  wharf  when  we  return  ?  " 

"  About  three  hundred,"  replied  Mr.  Mason. 
"  That's  as  many  as  the  St.  Nicholas  can  safely 
carry,  and  it  is  as  many  as  we  need  at  the 
outset." 

"  Even  more,  I  think,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  Then  we  can  steam  on  down  the  river,  and  we 
need  not  steer  any  too  near  the  Pawnee.  Not 
that  she  would  Interfere  with  us  without  warn- 
ing or  orders  from  Washington.    We  can  land 
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at  the  old  wharf,  just  above  the  Navy  Yard. 
We  shall  be  at  least  six  hundred  strong,  and  at 
no  point,  if  perfect  secrecy  is  maintained,  will 
there  be  over  fifty  soldiers  together,  ready  to 
stand  in  our  way.  We  will  make  prisoners  of 
such  as  we  do  meet,  and  win  just  so  many  more 
good  rifles  for  our  swarms  of  fresh  recruits." 

"  But  what  on  earth  are  we  to  do  with  Mr. 
Lincoln,  after  we  take  him?  "  thoughtfully  sug- 
gested Mr.  Mason.  "  We  could  not  properly 
consider  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  can,"  replied  Colonel  Jackson. 
"  He  is  the  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  Constitution. 
At  all  events,  we  will  send  him  and  his  Cabinet, 
and  all  his  other  great  men,  away  down  South 
— say  to  South  Carolina — for  safe-keeping. 
Then  President  Lincoln  and  President  Davis 
might  hold  a  series  of  protracted  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  what  it  will  be  best  for  each  of 
them  to  do,  under  the  remarkable  circumstances 
which  bring  them  together.  You  may  be  very 
sure  that  he  will  not  be  sent  back  to  what  is  to  be 
left  of  his  Presidency  until  we  decide  that  no 
more  is  to  be  gained  by  keeping  him  in  comfort- 
able Southern  quarters." 
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"  He  couldn't  get  away,"  laughed  Captain 
Archer.  "  I  intend  to  have  the  fun  of  capturing 
him  and  the  White  House  myself.  I  will  treat 
him  with  the  utmost  respect,  but  I  will  put  a 
strong  guard  over  him." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  hardly  of  less 
importance  than  the  capture  of  Lincoln  himself 
will  be  the  stoppage  of  all  war  legislation  by 
Congress  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come.  If  we 
take  enough  Senators  and  Congressmen  to-mor- 
row night,  there  won't  be  a  quorum  left  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  The  worst  point  of 
that  is  this:  Lincoln's  war  proclamation  sum- 
mons Congress  to  meet  in  Washington  on  the 
4th  of  July,  next,  and  he  has  no  authority  to 
call  them  together  anywhere  else.  His  power 
to  call  out  militia  lasts  for  only  thirty  days  after 
the  coming  together  of  that  session  of  Congress. 
He  has  no  other  authority  to  raise  troops  or  to 
borrow  money  on  government  account.  His 
militia  army,  if  it  should  assemble  anywhere, 
after  we  capture  Washington,  will  soon  melt 
away,  and  there  will  be  no  Congress  to  give  him 
power  to  raise  another,  even  if  a  President  in  a 
Southern  lockup  could  act  as  an  actual  Presi- 
dent.    We  shall  be  completely  settled  and  safe 
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forever,  before  he  and  the  North  can  pick  their 
way  out  of  the  dilemma  we  are  now  putting 
them  into," 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  remember," 
said  Captain  Archer,  "  that  among  our  prisoners 
will  be  good  old  General  Scott.  I  think  we  had 
better  parole  him  at  once  and  let  him  go  wher- 
ever he  pleases.  Besides  him,  however,  will  be 
a  number  of  the  best  officers  of  the  old  regular 
army,  and  Lincoln's  new  troops  will  hardly 
know  what  to  do  without  them.  Then,  too,  we 
shall  have  all  the  records  and  archives,  not  only 
of  the  War  Department,  but  of  all  the  other  de- 
partments. I  declare !  It  is  a  most  magnificent 
undertaking!  " 

"  With  hardly  an  atom  of  risk  in  it,"  said 
Mr.  Mason,  "  although  any  of  us  would  gladly 
give  his  life  for  its  success.  On  the  whole,  I 
do  not  see  any  reasonable  doubt  of  that.  It  is 
a  foregone  conclusion." 

Billy  was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  the 
streets  of  Washington,  and  of  how  entirely 
deserted  they  always  looked  at  night.  Then  it 
was  as  if  he  could  almost  see,  in  his  heated 
imagination,  the  six  hundred,  or  it  might  be 
more    than    a    thousand    armed   Confederates, 
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marching  swiftly  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  taking  possession  of  everything  as  they 
went,  without  any  Union  soldiers  being  there  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  just  as  they  pleased. 
Then  they  seemed  to  be  growing  up  into  an 
army. 

"  They  could  do  it  all  as  easy  as  rolling  off  a 
log,"  he  was  thinking,  "  and  where  would  our 
government  be  then?  " 

Other  things  which  were  said  by  the  con- 
spirators in  the  next  room,  of  whom  there  ap- 
peared to  be  four  or  five  besides  those  who  had 
previously  done  most  of  the  talking,  expressed 
their  firm  belief  that  there  would  then  be  hardly 
any  United  States  government  at  all.  Each  of 
the  Northern  States,  they  said,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  act  for  itself.  Some  would  do  one 
thing  and  some  another.  They  might  set  up 
a  kind  of  provisional  government,  in  the  place 
of  the  captured  one,  and  it  would  take  some 
length  of  time  for  such  a  new  machine  to  get 
into  operation.  The  men  in  charge  of  it  would 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  it  at  first,  and  all 
the  while  the  Southern  Confederacy  would  be 
going  on  smoothly  to  permanent  nationality. 

William  had  heard  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
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could  perfectly  understand.  He  might  have 
heard  more  still  if  Oliver  Mason  had  not  re- 
turned from  Alexandria  with  a  letter  to  his 
father  which  seemed  to  call  all  the  military  men 
downstairs  and  out  to  the  front  gate  for  a  meet- 
ing there  with  a  number  of  men  on  horseback. 
William  also  went  down,  but  he  did  not  go  out 
to  the  gate,  although  he  would  have  given  some- 
thing to  have  known  just  what  was.  going  on 
there. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I'll 
bet  they  are  sending  out  orders  to  the  fellows 
who  are  to  come  down  to  the  wharf  to-morrow 
night,  and  get  on  board  the  St.  Nicholas  f  Then 
they  will  capture  the  Navy  Yard.  After  that, 
they  will  have  things  all  their  own  way,  and 
they  will  capture  the  government  and  President 
Lincoln." 

It  was  a  tremendous  thing  to  think  of,  but 
at  that  moment  he  was  spoken  to,  and  he  turned 
quickly  from  his  stare  at  the  party  by  the  gate. 

"  William !     I  am  so  glad  I've  found  you  !  " 

It  was  Helen  Mason,  and  she  had  stepped 
close  to  him  so  silently  that  she  startled  him, 
and  he  wondered  i^  he  had  been  saying  anything 
aloud. 
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''  Do  be  sure  that  you  don't  let  anybody  know 
about  the  flag!  I  told  mother  that  you  are 
going  to  take  it  away.  All  those  women  who 
were  here  to-day  are  making  Confederate  ro- 
settes and  flags.  They  say  they'll  have  to  wait 
a  little  before  finishing  the  flags,  though,  for 
they  don't  exactly  know,  yet,  how  many  stars 
they  are  to  put  in." 

"  I'll  take  good  care  of  it,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
don't  believe  the  old  flag  is  going  to  really  lose 
any  of  its  stars,  after  all." 

"Oh!  "  she  said,  "I  want  them  all  to  stay 
there !  "  But  there  were  other  people  coming 
near  and  she  had  to  talk  about  something  else. 

It  was  now  getting  on  into  the  evening,  and  it 
was  chilly  enough  to  shut  all  the  windows  and 
remain  indoors,  so  that  William  had  no  further 
opportunities  for  outside  observations.  He  could 
use  his  ears,  however,  if  not  his  eyes,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  now  and  then  he  heard  the 
sound  of  the  hoofs  of  horses,  coming  and  going 
on  the  road.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  couriers 
of  the  Confederate  force  that  was  to  capture 
Washington  were  at  work,  and  that  the  in- 
tended preparations  must  be  nearly  completed. 

If  William  Putnam's  ears  had  been  a  great 
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deal  better  than  they  were,  if  they  had  been  in 
the  nature  of  a  human  telephone,  capable  of 
hearing  at  long  distances,  he  might  have  been 
interested  in  a  conversation  which  was  going 
on  in  the  President's  business  room  at  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  at  his  desk  by  the 
southern  window,  looking  out  upon  the  Potomac 
and  the  hills  of  Virginia.  He  was  sitting  in  an 
armchair  by  the  fireplace  with  his  feet  upon  the 
fender.  Some  hickory  logs  were  smoldering 
away  on  the  andirons,  and  he  appeared  to  be 
watching  the  dull  blue  clouds  of  smoke  which 
were  slowly  eddying  up  the  chimney.  Never- 
theless, he  was  listening  with  deep  interest  to 
a  rapidly  given  verbal  report  from  an  officer  in 
full  uniform  who  sat  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fireplace.  At  the  end  of  it  he  was  silent  for  a 
moment  before  he  said: 

"  Is  that  all.  General  Stone?  " 

"  It  is  a  bad  showing,"  replied  the  General, 
"  but  the  truth  must  be  spoken.  The  eight  bat- 
talions of  three  hundred  men  each  cannot  now 
be  raised  in  this  District.  It  does  not  contain 
twenty-four  hundred  fighting  Union  men  who 
are  ready  to  volunteer.    The  one  crack  company 
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that  I  can  depend  on  is  made  up  of  volunteers 
from  no  less  than  nine  of  the  States,  besides  its 
District  men.  They  are  all  good  ones,  though. 
I  may  call  them  picked  men." 

"  I  thought  I  knew  about  how  it  was,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "  but  the  facts  are  even  worse 
than  I  had  imagined.  The  fact  is  that  this  city 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy  at  any  hour,  if  they 
should  care  to  strike  a  sudden  blow.  We  shall 
not  be  safe  until  the  arrival  of  a  strong  force 
from  the  North.  We  must  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out." 

"  That  is  what  we  are  doing,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral. "  I  do  not  believe  the  secessionists  are 
at  all  prepared  to  attempt  anything  of  impor- 
tance, but  there  are  daring  and  capable  leaders 
among  them.  We  have  had  reports  of  threats 
to  burn  the  Navy  Yard,  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  there  which  might  be  set  on  fire.  If  they 
were  to  burn  those  old  seventy-fours  and  nothing 
else,  though,  it  would  do  the  country  no  great 
harm." 

"  We  could  spare  'em !  "  laughed  the  Presi- 
dent. "  And  so  we  could  spare  a  big  pile  of  old 
political  lumber.  Do  you  know,  I  think  that 
some  of  the  men  we  can  spare  the  easiest  have 
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gone  South?  Most  of  'em  went  to  see  if  they 
could  make  something  by  it.  Some  mighty  good 
men  have  gone,  too." 

"  That's  so,"  replied  the  General  regretfully, 
"  and  I  am  surprised  to  find  how  many  more  are 
going.  The  fact  is  that  when  the  Confederacy 
gets  its  forces  in  shape  it  will  have  one  of  the 
best  officered  and  commanded  armies  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  rank  and  file  will  be 
first-rate,  too." 

"I  know  that!"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a 
deep  sigh.  "  I'm  sorry  for  it.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  are  to  have  some  of  the  bloodiest  fighting 
that  has  been  done  in  modern  times.  Well,  no, 
not  in  ancient  times,  for  in  the  old  days  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  murdering  their  prisoners." 

"  I  shall  say  good-night  now,  your  Excel- 
lency," said  General  Stone,  as  he  rose  to  go, 
"  but  it  would  not  at  all  surprise  me  if  we  were 
to  have  fighting  before  long,  right  here  in  the 
streets  of  Washington." 

"  Help  will  come  too  soon  for  that,  I  think," 
said  the  President.  "  At  all  events,  we  must  do 
the  best  we  can  with  what  forces  we  have,  and 
hope  that  our  enemies  are  not  yet  quite  ready 
to  do  us  any  particular  harm." 
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Colonel  Stone  had  not  yet  put  on  the  star  of 
a  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  but  he  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  District, 
and  was  winning  his  new  rank  with  a  great  deal 
of  energy  and  ability.  He  knew  the  danger  to  a 
hair's  breadth,  and  yet  both  he  and  the  President 
might  have  taken  a  darker  view  of  affairs  than 
they  did,  if  they  could  have  been  with  Billy 
Putnam  at  the  Mason  homestead  that  evening. 
They  knew  what  was  going  on  at  Montgomery 
and  Charleston.  Their  one  mistake  was  In  the 
idea  they  both  entertained  that  the  Confederate 
leaders,  or  some  of  them,  close  at  hand,  were 
not  yet  ready  to  strike. 

Billy  went  to  bed  at  last,  but  he  did  not  go  to 
sleep  very  soon.  He  had  upon  his  mind  alto- 
gether too  many  things  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with.  They  were  awfully  big  things, 
and  they  made  his  head  hot.  Even  after  his 
eyes  closed  and  his  memories  of  the  day  faded 
away,  he  had  the  most  curious  succession  of 
perplexing  and  tangled-up  dreams.  In  one  of 
them  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  White  House 
Itself  had  been  substituted  for  Fort  Sumter 
and  a  wonderful  array  of  Confederate  cannon 
were  blazing  away  at  it,  while  Mr.  Lincoln 
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stood  in  the  portico,  bare-headed,  commanding 
them  to  stop  firing  within  thirty  days,  under 
penalty  of  being  prosecuted  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  treason. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   SCOUT   AND    HIS   TIDINGS 

IF  that  had  been  a  remarkable  day  for 
William  Putnam,  so  it  had  for  Oliver 
Mason,  of  the  Confederate  army  in  Vir- 
ginia. During  all  the  earlier  part  of  it,  after 
his  friend's  arrival,  he  had  been  entirely  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Sumter  news  and  President 
Lincoln's  proclamation.  Then,  he  was  as  much 
interested  as  was  Billy  himself  in  the  talk  that 
was  going  on  around  him.  Some  things  that 
Billy  heard  he  did  not  hear,  but  on  the  other 
hand  he  knew  a  number  of  things  that  the  scout 
from  Washington  would  have  been  glad  to  carry 
home  with  him,  and  could  not. 

"  Our  side  has  made  the  first  hit,"  he  said 
to  Billy.  "  Now  we're  going  to  see  what  your 
side  can  do.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  though: 
we  can  show  men  enough,  right  here  in  Alex- 
andria, to  wipe  out  your  National  Rifles  and 
all  the  other  militia  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." 

250 
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"  Perhaps  you  can,"  said  Billy,  "  but  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  troops  there  pretty  soon.  Mr. 
Lincoln  has  sent  for  them." 

"  It  '11  take  'em  a  good  while  to  put  on  their 
uniforms  and  get  there,"  said  Oliver,  and  then 
he  suddenly  shut  up,  as  if  he  were  half  afraid 
that  he  might  happen  to  say  too  much  about  his 
own  side  and  its  numbers. 

"  Well,"  replied  Billy,  "  I  guess  they'll  come 
along  soon  enough.  We  don't  need  any  forts 
at  Washington  just  now." 

After  that,  while  both  of  them  appeared  to 
talk  as  freely  as  usual,  they  were  a  pair  of  young 
hypocrites,  but  neither  of  them  was  aware  that 
the  other  was  carefully  on  his  guard  and  was 
keeping  back  a  host  of  things  which  got  up 
nearly  as  far  as  his  mouth. 

"  What  would  Billy  think,  if  he  knew  what 
I  do?"  said  Oliver  to  himself.  "  I  reckon  he 
wouldn't  feel  quite  so  chirpy  about  his  Northern 
army  that  hasn't  come  yet,  and  that  won't  have 
any  President  or  capital  to  come  to.  It  kind 
o'  makes  me  feel  like  being  ashamed  of  myself 
to  talk  to  him  this  way,  just  as  if  I  didn't  know 
anything  about  it." 

He  had  no  idea  whatever  that  thoughts  of 
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about  the  same  kind  were  in  the  troubled  mind 
of  the  young  Unionist  to  whom  he  was  talking, 
and  that  William  Putnam  himself  was  begin- 
ning to  experience  an  uncomfortable  sense  of 
meanness.  It  pained  his  feelings  curiously  that 
he  could  not  inform  Oliver  and  the  whole 
Mason  family  that  he  was  there  as  a  scout  and 
almost  as  a  spy  in  an  enemy's  camp. 

"  I  don't  care,"  he  thought,  after  a  while. 
"  They  have  spies  in  all  wars.  They  can't  get 
along  without  'em.  Well,  yes,  and  then  both 
sides  hang  'em  or  shoot  'em,  whenever  they 
catch  'em  out  at  it." 

Quite  another  kind  of  hot  flush  had  come  all 
over  Oliver  when,  just  after  dinner,  he  was 
bidden  to  mount  his  pony  and  ride  away  upon 
that  errand  to  Alexandria.  He  knew  well 
enough  what  it  was  all  about,  and  he  was  half 
wild  with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  South 
when  he  found  himself  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  bearer  of  important  despatches  to  officers  of 
the  Confederate  army.  The  pony  had  to  travel 
fast,  for  there  were  several  despatches  to  be 
delivered,  and  in  some  cases  Oliver  was  detained 
until  he  could  answer  all  sorts  of  questions  re- 
lating to  the  news  from  Washington  and  es- 
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pecially  that  part  of  it  which  had  been  brought 
by  William  Putnam.  In  the  other  places  all  that 
he  could  have  told  appeared  to  be  known  al- 
ready, and  he  was  permitted  to  gallop  away 
without  loss  of  time.  When  he  reached  home 
again,  he  had  reports  to  malce,  and  then,  after 
his  talk  with  William  he,  too,  was  in  bed.  His 
head,  however,  had  been  somewhat  emptied 
instead  of  filled  up,  and  he  did  not  venture  into 
dreamland.  He  slept  soundly,  and  he  was  up 
the  next  morning  as  early  as  was  the  Union 
scout  himself. 

"  Just  as  I  expected!  "  thought  Billy,  when  he 
came  downstairs  and  went  out  on  the  piazza. 
"  There's  the  carryall,  ready  to  take  me  to  the 
wharf.  I  guess  they  don't  want  anybody  to  be 
snooping  around  here  to-day.  Not  if  they  can 
help  it.  But  it's  just  the  very  thing  I  was  wish- 
ing for." 

Nevertheless,  there  was  nothing  but  the  kind- 
est hospitality  in  all  the  treatment  he  received. 
Mrs.  Mason  herself  pleasantly  informed  him 
that  he  was  considered  a  kind  of  non-combat- 
ant, and  that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  held  as  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

"  I  guess  not,"  said  Billy — "  not  until  Vir- 
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ginia  goes  out.  This  place  Isn't  inside  of  the 
war  till  then." 

"  Besides  that,"  she  said,  "  you  are  not  in 
uniform.  We  only  make  prisoners  of  soldiers 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Mason,"  said  he 
very  politely,  "  when  your  part  of  the  Confed- 
erate army  surrenders,  you  just  send  for  mother 
and  me,  and  we'll  see  to  It  that  you  are  well 
treated." 

"  Billy,"  said  Oliver,  "  none  of  our  folks  are 
going  to  surrender,  but  if  you  and  President 
Lincoln  are  taken,  we'll  put  you  In  the  guard- 
house." 

All  the  talk  went  on  pleasantly  enough,  and 
not  a  question  was  asked  concerning  the  long, 
slender  parcel  which  Billy  carried  in  his  hand 
when  he  went  out  to  the  carryall.  One  person 
was  anxiously  watching  that  bit  of  baggage, 
however,  and  Helen  Mason  came  all  the  way 
to  the  road  to  make  sure  that  it  had  gotten 
safely  away  from  its  possible  enemies.  Then 
she  gazed  after  the  departing  carryall  long  and 
wistfully  before  she  went  back  to  the  house  to 
say  to  her  mother: 

"  Oh,  dear  I  I  won't  cry,  but  I  feel  just  like  it. 
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Mother,  don't  you  believe  we  shall  see  that  flag 
again  some  day?  Captain  Archer  says  he  is 
almost  beginning  to  hate  it,  and  I  don't  see  how 
he  can." 

"  Don't  say  anything  more,  dear,"  replied  her 
mother.  "  There  are  so  many  dreadful  things 
going  on  that  I  am  almost  dizzy  with  them." 

Hardly  had  the  one  dangerous  Unionist 
among  them  departed  when  an  air  of  feverish 
activity  began  to  show  itself  in  the  faces  and 
actions  of  those  whom  he  had  left  behind  him; 
that  is,  all  of  them  except  Colonel  Jackson,  and 
he  appeared  to  be  as  cool  and  unconcerned  as  if 
he  were  not  engaged  upon  anything  of  unusual 
interest.  Oliver,  however,  had  to  mount  his 
pony  again  and  scurry  away  upon  a  long  list  of 
errands.  Orke  of  these,  later  in  the  day,  carried 
him  as  far  north  as  Jackson  City  and  the  Long 
Bridge ;  and  as  he  was  wheeling  his  pony  to  ride 
home,  he  said  to  himself: 

"  It's  all  right.  I  understand  it.  None  of 
our  fellows  here  are  to  cross  the  bridge  until 
they  hear  the  signal.  I  heard  Captain  Archer 
say  that  he  wouldn't  let  off  the  three  cannon 
shots  until  he  had  taken  the  government  battery 
that's   in    front   of   the    Interior    Department. 
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Then  all  our  fellows  in  Washington  '11  know 
that  we're  in  the  middle  of  the  city  and  that 
things  are  in  our  possession.  Anyhow,  I  mean 
to  be  on  the  St.  Nicholas  and  go  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  with  the  Colonel  and  Captain  Archer." 
It  really  did  look,  to  the  minds  of  all  the 
daring  men  who  were  managing  the  great  enter- 
prise, as  if  there  were  almost  no  doubt  whatever 
of  its  complete  success  and  of  the  immediate 
downfall  of  the  Lincoln  administration.  It  was 
true  that  Virginia  had  not  yet  taken  final  action, 
and  that  Maryland  had  not  acted  at  all,  but  this 
very  achievement  was  to  make  sure  their  imme- 
diate adhesion  to  the  Confederate  cause.  Before 
the  dawn  of  another  day,  the  flag  of  the  new 
Southern  republic  was  to  float  from  the  tall 
flagstaffs  on  the  roof  and  dome  of  the  Capitol 
and  over  the  White  House  itself.  All  of  the 
so-called  doubtful  States  would  be  permanently 
secured  to  the  support  of  the  government  at 
Montgomery,  and  this  might  at  once  transfer 
its  place  of  business  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
At  the  same  time,  it  could  post  its  triumphant 
forces  along  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  if  indeed  it  did  not  speedily  send 
them  forward  to  occupy  Philadelphia  and  New 
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York  City.  There  was  a  strong  conviction 
among  many  of  the  Southern  leaders,  moreover, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  North  they  had  sym- 
pathizers in  sufficient  numbers  to  insure  a  poHti- 
cal  revolution  in  case  they  should  win  important 
advantages  at  the  outset.  Precisely  such  an 
advantage  was  now  to  be  won,  and  the  bewil- 
dered North  was  to  be  divided  against  itself. 

All  looked  well,  all  appeared  to  promise  well, 
but  when  the  steamer  St.  Nicholas  reached  her 
Washington  wharf  that  forenoon  the  first  of 
her  passengers  to  spring  on  shore  was  a  boy 
whose  face  seemed  to  be  rapidly  growing  older. 
There  was  a  white,  anxious  look  in  it,  and  he 
walked  as  if  he  would  much  rather  have  been 
flying.  He  even  ran  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  then  he  had  to  hold  in  to  catch  his  breath. 

"  There  isn't  a  moment  to  lose !  "  he  gasped. 
"  I  must  see  father,  and  then  I  want  to  see  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  I  guess  he'll  know  what  to  do. 
It  all  depends  on  their  getting  hold  of  the  St. 
Nicholas." 

The  amount  and  kind  of  thinking  which  he 
was  next  compelled  to  do  had  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing him  go  on  a  little  more  slowly,  nevertheless. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  Treasury  building 
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he  was  cool  enough  to  go  up  the  steps  like  other 
people,  and  not  as  if  he  were  about  to  sing  out 
"  Fire !  "  In  a  minute  or  so  more,  he  was  in 
one  of  the  inner  offices,  answering  the  long 
string  of  questions  with  which  Mr.  Putnam  him- 
self helped  out  and  put  in  order  the  remarkable 
report  brought  to  him  by  his  son.  All  the  while, 
too,  he  was  looking  upon  William  with  a  good 
deal  of  fatherly  pride,  as  if  he  were  a  soldier 
who  was  distinguishing  himself.  Mr.  Putnam 
was  not  a  soldier,  but  he  was  a  clear-headed  man 
of  business,  and  at  last  he  said: 

"You  say  you  want  to  see  the  President? 
Well,  no,  I  think  not  at  first.  The  right  man 
for  us  to  see  is  General  Scott.  He  is  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  this  matter  belongs  en- 
tirely to  the  army.     Come  along." 

The  old  General  was  at  that  hour  only  wait- 
ing to  know  into  the  hands  of  what  younger  and 
more  vigorous  officer  he  was  to  turn  over  the 
army.  He  was  too  old,  and  he  was  altogether 
too  infirm  for  the  arduous  duties  which  from 
day  to  day  were  pressing  upon  him.  His 
nominal  headquarters  were  in  a  building  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  War  Department,  but 
he  was  not  always  there  or  to  be  seen  by  visitors. 
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It  was  only  by  a  kind  of  unusual  good  fortune 
that  William  and  his  father  found  him,  and 
even  then  it  troubled  the  very  soul  of  the  young 
scout  from  the  Confederate  camp  in  Virginia 
that  they  were  compelled  to  wait  in  an  anteroom 
almost  half  an  hour  before  an  orderly  came  to 
tell  them  they  might  come  in. 

"  Upon  my  soul !  "  muttered  Mr.  Putnam 
when  the  summons  arrived,  "  I  must  turn  over 
this  business  to  the  General  and  get  back  to  the 
Treasury.  I  can't  be  spared  from  that  desk  of 
mine  any  longer." 

His  value  at  that  desk  had  been  one  of  the 
good  reasons  why  he  had  not  been  removed  and 
some  other  man  put  into  his  place,  and  he  now 
stated  his  dilemma  to  the  stately  Commander- 
in-chief  as  soon  as  he  had  given  him  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  service  which  William  had  been  per- 
forming, and  of  what  he  might  be  expected  to 
tell. 

"  Go !  go !  "  said  the  General.  "  I  will  attend 
to  the  rest  of  it,  Mr.  Putnam.  But,  sir,  mark 
me  I  Do  not,  now  or  hereafter,  mention  a  word 
of  this  to  any  man.  There  are  anxiety  and  de- 
pression enough  already,  and  publicity  would  be 
mischievous.    The  management  of  such  an  affair 
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calls  for  utter  secrecy.  I  shall  talk  to  only  one 
man.    Good  day,  sir!  " 

Mr.  Putnam  went  out,  but  the  General  did 
not  at  once  begin  again  to  talk  with  William. 
He  had  written  something  on  a  card,  and  had 
sent  it  out  by  a  messenger.  He  now  turned 
quietly  to  some  papers  at  his  desk,  and  all  that 
William  had  to  do,  right  away,  was  to  sit  still, 
feeling  feverish  all  over  on  account  of  the  great 
peril  he  knew  of  that  was  threatening  the  city 
and  the  nation.  All  the  while,  however,  he 
could  stare  admiringly  at  the  splendid  old  sol- 
dier who,  during  so  many  long  years,  had  been 
considered,  at  least  by  the  American  army,  as 
being  about  the  greatest  general  in  all  the  world. 
After  a  while  the  door  opened  behind  William, 
and  somebody  came  silently  in,  who  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  General  in  an  entirely  common- 
place tone  and  manner  with: 

"  General  Stone,  take  this  boy  and  hear  all  he 
has  to  say.  You  will  know  what  to  do  without 
further  instructions  from  me.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  an  important  affair.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
you  had  better  question  him  right  here.  His 
father  helped  me  to  get  at  it  pretty  fully." 

This  last  remark  conveyed  to  William  the  in- 
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formation  that  older  and  wiser  heads  than  his 
own  were  able  to  hear  more  than  he  himself 
could  in  the  story  he  was  telling.  He  now  told 
it  over  again,  however;  for  the  General  went 
on  with  his  papers,  while  General  Stone  sat 
down  and  heard  it  all  the  way  through,  from 
beginning  to  end.     Then  he  said: 

"  General  Scott,  I  shall  not  be  at  any  great 
trouble  in  meeting  this  thing,  now  we  are 
warned.  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  at  once  be  carried  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  I  have  had  a  consultation  with 
him  concerning  this  precise  danger." 

"  I  do  agree  with  you,"  said  General  Scott, 
"  but  the  information  of  such  a  pernicious  plot 
ought  not  to  go  out  any  further.  We  will 
defeat  it,  and  then  we  will  let  the  whole  thing 
go  by  and  be  forgotten  as  one  of  the  many 
rumors  or  threats  that  we  have  heard  from  time 
to  time.  It  certainly  appears  to  be,  however, 
the  deepest  and  best-laid  plot  that  the  Confed- 
erates could  possibly  have  concocted." 

"  And  it  is  all  to  be  defeated  by  the  wit  and 
patriotism  of  one  boy!  "  exclaimed  General 
Stone.  "  He  will  be  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army 
one  of  these  days." 
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"  Of  course  I  will!  "  said  William,  but  Gen- 
eral Scott  remarked : 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  I  hope 
he  will  be  a  good  one,  but  I  think  you  are  a 
little  too  fast.  General.  You  haven't  defeated 
these  conspirators  yet.  Young  Putnam  may  not 
have  learned  all.  They  may  have  other  re- 
sources. This  city  is  full  of  treason.  Move 
promptly!  " 

"  I  will  do  that.  General!  "  replied  the  Dis- 
trict commander,  and  then  he  turned  toward  the 
door,  saying:  "  Come  along,  Putnam.  We  are 
to  go  and  see  the  President.  I  declare !  I 
wonder  what  he  will  say  to  this." 

William  bowed  very  low  to  General  Scott, 
and  tried  to  touch  his  hat  in  soldier  fashion,  but 
then  he  went  out  with  his  conductor  like  a  boy 
in  a  wonderful  dream.  Besides,  it  almost  ap- 
peared to  him  that  these  great  and  wise  military 
commanders  were  absolutely  wasting  time.  He 
did  not  know  what  General  Scott  had  been 
writing  on  those  papers,  and  was  not  aware  that 
telegraphic  orders  had  already  gone  out  to 
Captain  Dahlgren,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  and  three 
other  important  officers,  to  come  at  once  for  a 
consultation   with    himself   or    General    Stone. 
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Other  steps  also  had  been  taken,  and  none  of 
them  required  the  personal  knowledge  or  super- 
vision of  William  Putnam,  volunteer  scout  and 
investigator  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  walk  from  the  War  Office  neighborhood 
to  the  White  House  is  a  short  one  and  they  were 
there  in  a  few  minutes,  but  on  arrival  they  found 
all  the  rooms  and  halls  of  the  eastern  wing  so 
densely  crowded  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  chance  for  an  interview  with  the  President. 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  do  next !  "  ex- 
claimed General  Stone,  but  a  short  and  smiling 
man  stood  before  him,  rubbing  his  hands  and 
saying : 

"  Gineral  Stone !  Your  Honor !  It's  his  Ex- 
cellency's orders  that  you  are  to  see  him  at  any 
time,  crowd  or  no  crowd.  Will  you  please  come 
up  with  me  into  the  library.  I'm  hoping  the 
poor  man  can  work  his  way  in  there  without 
being  pulled  in  pieces  by  the  office-seekers.  The 
library  is  the  fine  place  for  a  talk,  and  he'll  be 
glad  to  get  there." 

Up  they  went  by  way  of  the  back  stairs,  and 
they  were  led  into  the  place  of  books,  but  even 
then  it  seemed  to  William  that  there  was  a  pain- 
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ful  and  perilous  delay  before  the  door  of  It 
opened  to  let  in  the  tall  form  of  the  man  who 
was  becoming,  with  every  day  that  passed,  more 
like  the  dictator  than  merely  the  President  of 
the  republic. 

"What  is  it,  Stone?"  he  asked  in  a  weary 
way.  "  Let's  hear  it.  Anyhow,  I'm  glad  to 
get  out  of  that  jam  for  a  moment.  Is  it  any- 
thing new?  " 

"  Almost  entirely  so,  your  Excellency,"  re- 
sponded the  General.  "  And  yet  it  is  in  the  line 
of  what  you  yourself  were  forecasting  the  other 
evening.  We  are  informed  of  an  exceedingly 
well-devised  plan  for  the  immediate  capture  of 
this  city  by  a  sufficient  force  of  the  Confederates. 
It  is  a  plan  which  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded if  it  had  not  been  discovered." 

"  That  reminds  me,"  said  the  President  sar- 
castically, "  of  a  little  story  about  a  dog  and  a 
'coon.  If  the  'coon  hadn't  climbed  a  tree,  the 
dog  would  surely  have  gobbled  him.  Let  me 
hear  all  about  the  plot." 

"  This  is  the  young  soldier  that  found  it  out," 
said  General  Stone,  turning  toward  William. 
"  I  want  him  to  tell  you  about  it  himself.  He 
has  done  some  scouting." 
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"Hullo!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "if  It 
Isn't  my  young  War  Democrat!  " 

"  Billy  Putnam,  sir,"  stammered  the  scout, 
entirely  knocked  out  of  his  self-possession.  "  I 
wish  Mr.  Stone  would  tell  it.  He  can  do  it  a 
heap  better  than  I  can." 

It  was  not  clear  in  his  mind  whether  that 
library  room  had  suddenly  expanded  into  a  vast 
desert,  or  whether  it  had  shut  down  all  around 
him,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  draw  his 
breath.  At  the  same  time  it  seemed  as  if  the 
tall  President  had  shot  up  till  his  height  was 
awful. 

"  No,  Billy,"  he  said.  "  Sit  right  down  there 
and  go  ahead.  I  want  to  know  just  what  you 
have  been  up  to.  It  takes  a  boy,  sometimes, 
anyhow." 

Down  sat  William,  on  the  outer  edge  of  a 
chair,  and  he  really  did  gather  encouragement 
from  the  President's  familiar  and  kindly  man- 
ner, but  it  required  further  help  from  him  and 
General  Stone  to  get  the  story  fairly  going. 
After  that,  he  went  along  very  well,  for  he  once 
more  became  excited  over  the  importance  of 
saving  time  and  beating  the  conspirators.  Now 
and  then  the  President  would  put  in  a  question 
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or  a  comment,  and  the  General  also  had  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  state  of  things  at  the 
Navy  Yard  and  elsewhere.  The  fact  was  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  an  old  lawyer,  and  he  knew 
perfectly  well  how  to  examine  or  cross-examine 
a  young  and  bashful  witness.  Among  other 
things,  he  appeared  to  take  an  especial  interest 
in  all  the  information  he  was  obtaining  concern- 
ing the  secession  feeling  in  Virginia  and  the 
military  condition  of  the  militia  and  other  forces 
of  that  State.  There  came  a  pause,  at  last,  and 
he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  shut  his  eyes  for 
a  moment. 

"  General  Stone,"  he  said,  "  I  think  you  will 
have  no  great  difficulty  in  heading  off  this  thing, 
dangerous  as  it  is.  Do  whatever  you  see  fit  to 
do.  Use  all  the  force  you  have  at  your  disposal, 
but  make  as  little  noise  about  it  as  you  can." 

"  We  needn't  make  any  at  all,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral.   "  Flash  in  the  pan  1  " 

"  That's  it,  very  nearly,"  replied  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, but  then  he  went  slowly  on  with:  "  And  I 
plainly  see  one  thing  more:  from  this  time  on, 
I  am  to  deal  with  Virginia  as  if  she  had  already 
voted  herself  out  of  the  Union.  General  Stone, 
I  shall  not  wait  for  a  formal  public  announce- 
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ment  of  the  Virginia  election,  next  May.  There 
will  be  a  Union  army  crossing  the  Long  Bridge 
at  sunset  on  the  day  the  secession  vote  is  taken. 
I  will  give  them  no  time  to  gather  this  scattered 
force  of  theirs  within  reach  of  us.  If  I  were  to 
do  so,  there  would  be  a  rebel  battery,  or  a  dozen 
of  them,  on  the  heights  over  yonder,  and  we 
would  all  have  to  get  out  of  Washington.  That 
is  undoubtedly  their  plan." 

"  Unless  they  take  the  city  to-night,"  burst 
from  Billy,  "  and  have  carried  you  and  our 
government  away  down  South." 

"  We  won't  let  them  do  that,"  laughed  the 
President.  "  Some  powder  can't  be  burnt  but 
once,  and  this  charge,  as  General  Stone  says, 
will  all  flash  away  without  doing  any  hurt.  It 
must  not  even  make  a  report  that  the  people  of 
the  North  can  hear.  The  country  must  not 
know,  nor  the  nations  of  Europe  either,  what  a 
close  corner  we  are  in." 

"  I  shall  never  tell,  sir!  "  exclaimed  William 
— "  not  to  my  dying  day." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"  After  the  war  is  over  and  you  are  a  grown- 
up man,  you  may  tell  all  about  it.  I  already 
felt   pretty   sure   about   the   prevailing   feeling 
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among  the  Virginia  people,  but  I  did  not  know 
until  this  moment  that  they  were  compelling 
me  to  put  an  army  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Potomac  River  quite  so  soon.    It  will  be  there." 

Billy  had  recovered  his  nerve  pretty  well, 
and  he  had  yet  another  idea  taking  shape  in  his 
mind. 

"  Please  your  Excellency,"  he  now  found 
courage  to  say,  "  not  all  the  folks  that  I  saw 
there  are  secessionists.  I  want  to  show  you 
something.  It's  a  flag  that  two  Union  women 
told  me  to  save  and  to  keep  for  them  till  after 
the  war.  They  didn't  want  to  have  it  burned 
up." 

He  undid  his  precious  parcel  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  in  a  moment  more  he  was  holding 
up  the  beautiful  banner  before  the  eyes  of  the 
President.  A  long  arm  went  out,  and  the  bun- 
ting was  lifted  as  if  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  he 
could  see  it  better  if  it  were  away  up  over  his 
head. 

"  General  Stone,"  he  said,  "  there  is  a  heap 
of  meaning  in  that  flag.  To  my  mind,  it  repre- 
sents the  hidden,  overwhelmed,  suppressed,  sub- 
merged, but  not  destroyed  patriotism  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Southern  people.    I  am  inclined  to 
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believe  it  is  a  numerical  majority  of  them.  It 
cannot  make  itself  heard  or  felt  just  now,  but 
there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  it  some  day,  and 
it  will  help  enormously  in  the  restoration  of  our 
temporarily  shattered  republic." 

"  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  it,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, "  and  I  do  believe  it  is  in  the  hearts  of  the 
women  more  than  of  the  men." 

"  William  Putnam,"  said  the  President, 
"  keep  that  thing  carefully.  Your  pretty  Vir- 
ginia girl  and  her  mother  are  entirely  correct. 
Some  day  or  other  you  will  be  able  to  give  it 
back  to  them.  I  must  go  back  to  my  office  now. 
General  Stone,  I  wish  you  would  report  to  me, 
this  evening,  whatever  you  may  have  that  is 
worth  reporting." 

It  was  out  of  order  for  any  man  to  say  any- 
thing more  after  a  President  had  told  him  to  go. 
So  Billy  went  out,  a  little  behind  General  Stone, 
but  he  did  it  with  his  head  turned  almost  pain- 
fully for  another  look  at  the  deeply  lined  and 
somber  face  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 

He  was  nov/  alone  in  the  library,  and  he  did 
not  at  once  leave  it  to  attend  to  the  crowds  in 
the  rooms  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  house.  He 
went  and  looked  out  at  a  window.     Then  he 
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paced  slowly  up  and  down  for  a  full  minute 
before  he  said  aloud: 

"  This  is  a  providence  of  God.  I  do  believe 
that  he  is  on  our  side,  and  that  somehow  or 
other  he  managed  to  have  that  bright,  patriotic 
youngster  down  there  at  the  right  time  and 
place  to  see  and  hear,  and  to  give  us  a  chance 
for  defeating  this  exceedingly  cunning  con- 
spiracy." 

It  was  true  that  the  Confederate  leaders  were 
declaring  the  same  kind  of  belief  with  reference 
to  themselves  and  their  undertakings,  and  they 
may  have  been  entirely  sincere.  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  was  very  firm,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  in  his  belief  that  some  power  greater  than 
human  was  caring  for  the  often-defeated  armies 
of  the  nation  and  for  the  great  future  which 
may,  after  all,  have  required  the  Civil  War  and 
its  lessons  for  its  full  accomplishment.  There 
are  wise  men  who  now  look  back  and  say  that 
the  republic  could  not  possibly  have  become 
what  it  now  is,  but  for  those  terrible  years  of 
blood  and  sacrifice. 

William  Putnam  had  rolled  up  his  flag  and 
carried  it  away  with  him.  He  was  glad  that  he 
had  shown  it  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  it  seemed  to 
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him  that  it  had  in  that  way  acquired  a  new  and 
peculiar  value.  It  was  a  rare  treasure  which 
had  been  rescued  from  the  Confederacy,  and 
which  had  now  been  in  a  manner  blessed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  the  library  and  in  the  hall,  however, 
he  turned  eagerly  to  General  Stone : 

"  General,"  he  exclaimed,  "  may  I  go  with 
you  and  your  men  to-night?  " 

"  Of  course  you  may,"  replied  the  General. 
"  This  is  your  particular  job,  and  you  are  en- 
titled to  see  it  out.  You  have  done  your  part  of 
it  wonderfully  well.  You  would  make  a  tiptop 
spy.  I  declare  I  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  I 
can't  say  how  much  mischief  those  fellows 
might  have  done." 

"But  what  am  I  to  do  next?"  asked 
William. 

"  Nothing  at  all,  just  now,"  said  the  General 
thoughtfully.  "  Go  home  and  keep  still.  Be 
at  the  armory  of  the  National  Rifles  at  a  little 
before  one  o'clock  to-night.  I  shall  be  there 
myself." 

"  I'll  be  there !  "  said  William  enthusiastic- 
ally, as  they  were  making  their  way  down  the 
back  stairs.   "  I  want  to  see  this  out  I  " 
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"That's  right,"  said  the  General.  "You 
may  go  along  with  us." 

When  they  reached  the  portico,  he  repeated 
his  instructions,  telling  William  not  to  return 
to  the  Treasury,  but  to  see  his  father  at  home. 
Then  he  went  off  in  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department,  without  giving  any  further  intima- 
tion of  what  his  military  plans  might  be. 

"  I'll  go  home,"  thought  William,  "  and  I 
shall  have  to  see  mother.  I  suppose  I  mustn't 
say  too  much,  even  to  her,  but  I  can  show  her 
this  flag  and  tell  her  a  whole  lot  of  things  with- 
out disobeying  President  Lincoln's  orders.  A 
soldier  must  obey,  no  matter  what  comes." 

Making  up  his  mind  to  that  point  of  disci- 
pline enabled  him  to  feel  more  completely  than 
before  that  he  was  now  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  under  strict  instructions  from  his 
commanding  officers.  He  was  entirely  correct 
about  having  quite  enough  to  tell  his  mother, 
when  he  reached  the  house.  She  fairly  gloried 
over  the  rescued  flag,  and  she  put  it  carefully 
away  among  her  most  precious  possessions,  re- 
marking to  William : 

"  I  always  did  think  that  Helen  Mason  was 
one  of  the  best  and  prettiest  girls  I  had  ever 
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seen.  She  is  exceedingly  intelligent  and  well 
educated,  too,  and  I  think  a  great  deal  of  her 
mother." 

William  had  in  this  matter  carried  himself 
safely  over  a  kind  of  dangerous  bar,  but  he  had 
a  great  deal  of  strictly  private  conversation  to 
perform  after  his  father  came  home.  He  was 
much  assisted  in  that  matter  as  soon  as  he  had 
repeated  .the  President's  caution  relating  to 
secrecy,  for  Mr.  Putnam  at  once  exclaimed: 

"  Hold  on,  then !  Perhaps  you  have  told  me 
a  good  deal  more  than  enough,  already.  Shut 
right  up,  as  to  anything  that  is  covered  by  his 
orders.  I  really  know  too  much  now.  All  I 
care  for  is  that  he  is  going  to  save  this  city  from 
capture." 

That  was  precisely  what  he  and  a  few  of  his 
trusted  subordinates  were  making  their  ar- 
rangements for,  and  yet  there  were  no  visible 
signs  that  anything  unusual  was  going  on.  It 
was  not  at  all  noteworthy  that  a  small  steam  tug, 
belonging  to  the  Navy  Department,  took  Gen- 
eral Stone  on  board  an  hour  or  two  later.  She 
went  down  the  Potomac  at  her  best  gait  until 
she  reached  Alexandria.  There  she  stopped  to 
put  one  man  on  shore.    He  was  not  in  uniform, 
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and  just  before  he  landed  General  Stone  said 
to  him : 

"  We  are  not  sure  how  far  we  can  trust  the 
captain  of  the  St.  Nicholas.  If  he  knew  any- 
thing of  our  plans  too  soon,  he  might  warn  them, 
for  all  we  are  certain  of.  Then  they  might 
change  their  own  plans  and  seize  the  boat  right 
here.  Don't  say  a  word  to  him  until  the  last 
minute.  Try  what  you  can  to  make  him  start 
a  little  before  his  regular  time." 

The  man  only  nodded  and  walked  off  without 
saying  anything,  and  there  was  nobody  there 
who  could  have  recognized  him  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  government  detective  officers,  under 
Colonel  Baker. 

The  tug  steamed  away  again,  and  her  next 
halt  was  in  the  lee  of  the  United  States  cruiser 
Pawnee,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river  a  mile  or 
so  farther  down.  Her  commander  came  to  the 
rail  with  a  hearty  greeting  to  the  General,  whom 
he  appeared  to  know,  but  most  of  the  reply  was 
given  by  a  warning  finger  on  the  General's  lip. 
In  an  instant  more  the  captain  of  the  Pawnee 
was  down  on  the  deck  of  the  tug,  and  the  two 
were  walking  aft  together,  conversing  in  low 
tones  that  no  other  ears  could  hear. 
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"  All  right,  General,"  said  the  blue-jacket  at 
last.  "  We  will  lie  off  the  Yard,  ready  for  any- 
thing that  may  turn  up.  If  you  are  right  about 
the  place  of  their  proposed  landing,  we  will  be 
stationed  to  sweep  that  wharf  with  grape  and 
canister,  if  need  be.  I  think,  however,  that  we 
will  not  make  any  fighting  motions  until  a  little 
before  midnight.     She  won't  get  there." 

That  must  have  meant  the  St.  Nicholas.  He 
returned  to  his  ship,  but  during  several  hours 
that  followed  there  was  no  perceptible  change 
in  her  manners  or  position.  Then  her  anchor 
came  lazily  up  and  she  slipped  along  down 
stream  to  another  anchorage  from  which  her 
guns,  now  scowling  out  of  their  portholes,  could 
command  all  the  approaches  to  the  Navy  Yard 
landings.  It  looked  as  if  one  part  of  Captain 
Archer's  plan  might  be  interfered  with,  but 
General  Stone  may  have  been  correct,  half  an 
hour  later,  when  he  said  to  Captain  Dahlgren, 
at  the  Yard: 

"  Even  then.  Captain,  all  the  rebels  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  select  some  other  point 
for  a  landing-place." 

*'  Just  so,"  replied  Captain  Dahlgren,  "  but 
I  think  we  would  be  justified  in  opening  fire  on 
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them  at  any  place  they  might  choose.  It  is  a 
difficult  problem  of  martial  law  to  solve.  Vir- 
ginia is  still,  nominally,  a  State  in  the  Union. 
Her  citizens  have  a  right  to  cross  the  Potomac, 
into  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  any  time  and 
in  any  manner  they  may  please." 

"No!"  exclaimed  the  General,  "not  as  an 
armed  force,  and  in  the  night,  and  under  these 
war  circumstances.  We  know  what  they  are 
coming  for,  and  our  time  may  have  come  to  do 
some  shooting.  One  force  of  them  is  bombard- 
ing our  brave  fellows  in  Fort  Sumter,  and  we 
are  well  aware  that  they  are  ready  to  burn  your 
Yard  and  to  shoot  down  you  and  your  men 
without  any  hesitation  whatever!" 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  Captain,  for  he  was  a  very 
quiet  man.  "  But  what  I  was  thinking  of  is  a 
pair  of  mountain  howitzers  that  are  over  there 
in  the  foundry.  We  can  move  them  readily  by 
hand  to  any  required  place.  A  few  grists  of 
grapeshot  from  them  would  be  worth  more  than 
all  the  rifles  we  can  muster  to-night.  Let  'em 
have  it  when  they  are  landing." 

"That's  it!"  said  General  Stone.  "But  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  save  you  and  your  howitzers 
any  work  of  the  kind.    If  possible,  we  must  get 
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this  affair  over  without  making  any  fuss  about 
it." 

"  The  President  is  right  in  that,  undoubt- 
edly," replied  the  Captain.  "  But  I  believe  the 
racket  of  a  brace  of  wide-mouthed  howitzers 
would  do  good  to  some  half-awake  Union  men 
that  I  know.    They  need  stirring  up." 

"  They'll  get  plenty  of  it  pretty  soon," 
growled  the  General.  "  Seems  to  me  the  sound 
of  the  Sumter  gun  ought  to  have  been  enough." 

Something  effective  was  doing  in  this  direc- 
tion, therefore,  even  if  the  government  was  not 
letting  anybody  know  precisely  what  it  was  up 
to,  but  after  General  Stone  returned  to  his  tug 
and  steamed  away,  the  brave  and  patriotic  sailor 
he  had  talked  with  remarked  to  himself : 

"  It  is  a  cunning  plot,  if  it  really  exists.  I 
think  much  may  depend  upon  the  number  of 
men  the  Confederate  officers  can  make  their 
first  rush  with.  If  they  should  win  with  the  first 
blow,  we  would  be  utterly  powerless." 


CHAPTER  XV 

IN   THE   NIGHT 

THAT  was  a  great  day  for  Oliver 
Mason.  If  his  next  friend  and 
crony,  over  yonder  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  considered  himself  an  important 
part  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  garrison  of  the  national  capital, 
Oliver  believed  that  he  himself  was  a  much 
trusted  soldier  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
particularly  in  that  detachment  of  it  which  was 
about  to  cover  itself  all  over,  from  head  to  foot, 
with  glory  from  a  great  and  decisive  victory. 

"  Tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  he  said  to  himself: 
"  I  mean  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  get  into  the 
White  House.  I  want  to  see  our  flag  go  up  on 
that  and  on  the  dome  of  the  Capitol.  It  will  be 
flying  on  both  of  'em  before  daylight  to-morrow 
morning.     Hurrah !  " 

He  felt  quite  positive  about  that,  and  so  did 
a  number  of  much  older  Confederate  soldiers. 
They  could  not  see  how  their  plans  were  possi- 
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biy  to  fail.  They  would  not,  indeed,  have  done 
so,  if  the  complete  surprise  provided  for  had 
been  accomplished — that  is,  if  there  had  been 
any  surprise  at  all. 

Oliver  came  and  went,  hither  and  thither, 
with  or  without  any  errand,  and  several  times 
it  was  necessary  for  his  father  or  Captain  Archer 
to  laugh  at  him  and  tell  him  to  keep  cool.  As  if 
a  fellow  of  his  age,  just  about  to  go  into  his 
first  battle,  could  keep  down  the  war  fever  I  It 
was  really  altogether  unreasonable,  and  the  best 
he  could  do  was  to  make  beheve  that  he  was 
keeping  it  down. 

The  day  waned  away  slowly  enough  for  the 
anxious  plotters  who  were  waiting  for  the  dark- 
ness to  come  and  cover  the  work  which  they 
proposed  to  accomplish.  It  would  also  still 
further  disable  the  scattered,  feeble,  unsuspect- 
ing fag-ends  of  resistance  with  which  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  they  were  to  contend.  At 
every  place  and  point  they  were  to  be  in  over- 
whelmingly superior  force,  against  which  no 
important  opposition  could  or  would  be  made. 
Toward  evening  a  number  of  men  came  strag- 
gling into  Alexandria  from  the  country,  but  they 
did  not  come  in  squads  of  more  than  two  or 
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three  together.  They  did  not  bring  guns  with 
them,  as  a  rule,  but  there  may  have  been  arms  of 
some  kind  in  the  dwellings  to  which  they  re- 
sorted, or  in  the  hotel.  At  all  events,  they 
disappeared  quickly  and  were  not  afterward 
seen  in  the  streets.  Oliver  Mason  himself  had 
been  seen,  here  and  there,  and  he  had  spoken  to 
some  of  these  men,  as  well  as  to  a  number  of 
the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  but  then  he  was  only 
a  young  fellow,  and  there  was  no  danger  in  him 
to  the  national  government — not  that  anybody 
appeared  to  be  aware  of.  That,  however,  was 
by  no  means  his  own  private  opinion  of  himself, 
for  he  was  conscious  of  a  queer  feeling  that  he 
was  loaded  and  was  only  waiting  for  the  right 
time  and  place  to  be  aimed  and  fired  off,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  sundry  enemies  of  the  Con- 
federate cause. 

He  did  have  one  somewhat  interesting  errand 
to  perform,  in  company  with  his  friend  Captain 
Archer.  It  was  still  broad  daylight  when  they 
went  together  to  a  large,  but  old  and  rickety- 
looking  frame  warehouse,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  river  and  its  wharves.  The  Captain 
had  a  key  to  its  front  door,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  inside  he  locked  it  carefully  behind  them. 
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The  lower  floor  of  the  building  was  all  in  one 
room,  and  was  littered  liberally  with  long,  nar- 
row boxes.  These  boxes  very  much  resembled 
those  which  had  been  in  the  wagons  when  Oliver 
and  William  met  them  out  on  the  southerly 
road.  The  covers  were  off  now,  and  gleams  of 
steel  might  be  seen,  and  Captain  Archer  re- 
marked of  them : 

"  I  thought  I  had  better  open  them  all,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  delay  when  we  come  after 
them  to-night.  We  have  enough  for  four  hun- 
dred right  here,  and  our  men  will  go  ashore  at 
the  Navy  Yard  with  fixed  bayonets.  If  it  were 
not  that  we  are  to  need  them  now,  I  should  send 
them  out  as  far  as  Manassas  Junction,  among 
the  farmhouses." 

"  I  shall  take  one  of  them,"  said  Oliver. 
"  Oh,  how  I  wish  the  time  would  come !  Seems 
to  me  all  delays  are  dangerous." 

"  Not  half  so  dangerous  as  haste  would  be,"' 
replied  the  Captain.  "  Our  success  depends  en- 
tirely upon  our  secrecy,  and  on  striking  hard." 

The  steamer  St.  Nicholas  had  made  her  usual 
trips  with  regularity,  all  day.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  lie  by  for  a  while  in  the  evening,  and 
to  make  but  one  trip  in  the  night,  to  bring  back 
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belated  people  arriving  in  Washington  by  rail- 
way trains,  or  such  as  had  been  detained  by 
some  kind  of  festivities.  As  a  rule,  it  was  not 
expected  that  she  would  have  any  passengers  to 
take  up  with  her  on  that  night  trip.  This  would 
have  been  the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  if 
passengers  had  not  been  especially  provided  for 
her.  Not  even  one  solitary  woman  made  her 
appearance  on  the  wharf  when  the  hour  for  that 
starting  drew  near.  A  few  men  came  pretty 
early.  Then  more  arrived,  and  yet  a  larger 
number,  but  they  did  not  say  anything  to  each 
other.  They  were  of  all  sorts,  and  they  were  in 
civilian  dress.  They  did  not  appear  to  have 
much  baggage,  but  every  man  of  them  brought 
with  him  a  good-sized  bundle  that  had  about  it 
no  external  indication  of  what  might  be  its  con- 
cealed contents.  Shortly  after  coming  on  board, 
all  of  these  men,  of  whom  there  may  have  been 
nearly  a  hundred,  retired  into  the  staterooms  of 
the  boat,  several  men  to  each  room,  as  if  they 
deemed  it  a  good  time  for  taking  naps.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  least  degree  military  about 
them,  nor  would  the  sharpest-eyed  of  detectives 
have  imagined  that  they  were  really  a  great 
army  that  was  about  to  capture  a  city  and  to 
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upset  one  of  the  most  powerful  governments  on 
earth. 

Not  all  of  the  passengers  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
were  six-footers.  One  of  them  might  have 
passed  for  a  boy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
feeling  exceedingly  grown-up  and  quite  tall. 
Oliver  Mason  did  find  his  way  to  one  of  the 
staterooms,  but  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him- 
self to  lie  down.  On  the  contrary,  he  sat  bolt 
upright  in  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  narrow 
coop  assigned  to  him,  and  listened  earnestly  for 
the  first  indication  that  the  steamer  was  getting 
away  from  her  wharf. 

"  We  are  getting  pretty  near  our  strike, 
now,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  wonder  just  how 
many  men  will  join  us  at  Washington.  There 
will  be  a  good  deal  more  than  four  hundred 
ready  to  come  on  board  when  we  get  back  to 
Alexandria.  Captain  Archer  and  all  these  men 
will  be  in  their  Confederate  army  uniforms.  I 
wish  I  had  one.  Anyhow,  I  am  to  have  a  rifle^ 
and  I  know  just  what  to  do  with  one — that  is, 
if  there  is  to  be  any  fighting.  Captain  Archer 
says  he  doesn't  believe  a  shot  will  have  to  be 
fired." 

Not  many  minutes  later    the  engine  of  the 
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St.  Nicholas  coughed  loudly,  then  it  uttered  a 
hoarse  whistle,  and  the  eventful  voyage,  if  it 
was  to  be  eventful,  had  really  begun.  Oliver 
sat  very  still  in  his  chair,  and  it  almost  made  him 
feel  chilly  to  think  that  his  tremendous  expedi- 
tion was  going  toward  the  capture  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour,  if  that  were  the  exact  speed  it 
was  making. 

Somewhat  earlier  than  that  the  door  of  the 
Putnam  House  in  Washington  had  opened  to 
let  out  a  small  part  of  the  garrison  of  the  im- 
periled capital.  The  night  was  clear  and  the 
moon  was  well  risen.  It  was  not  at  all  cold,  and 
there  was  no  apparent  reason  why  Billy  should 
shiver  as  he  did.  He  seemed  to  think  so  him- 
self, for  just  after  getting  into  the  street  he 
stood  still,  and  remarked,  between  his  chattering 
teeth : 

"  I  wonder  what  makes  these  cold  chills  run 
over  me  so.  It  isn't  because  I'm  afraid  of  any- 
thing.   I'm  ready  to  fight  all  night." 

If  he  had  been  an  older  soldier,  or  if  he  had 
read  the  biographies  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished warriors,  including,  it  is  said,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  King  Henry  of  Navarre  and  of 
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France,  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  and  others 
of  the  same  military  sort,  he  would  have  known 
that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  that  shiver  of 
nervous  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  a  hero's 
jfirst  battle.  All  of  those  men  had  the  chills,  and 
so  did  a  great  many  more  who  never  took  the 
trouble  to  record  the  fact.  Anyhow,  there  was 
some  relief  to  be  had  in  rapid  motion,  and  Billy 
made  fast  walking  down  the  avenue,  toward  the 
War  Department  and  the  heart  of  the  city.  He 
was  very  soon  in  front  of  the  White  House,  and 
he  paused  for  a  moment  to  stare  at  it.  Could 
it  be  possible,  he  thought,  that  in  a  few  hours 
that  old  Executive  Mansion,  the  home  of  so 
many  American  Presidents,  would  pass  forever 
into  the  hands  of  another  republic  than  the  one 
which  had  built  and  paid  for  it?  Was  it  indeed 
to  become  the  business  office  of  other  rulers  than 
those  of  the  United  States?  Was  the  very 
ground  on  which  it  stood  to  be  in  a  manner 
moved  southward,  or  would  there  be  nothing 
moved  but  a  boundary  line  ? 

"  They'd  have  to  change  all  the  school 
maps,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  But  then  that's 
just  what  Captain  Archer  and  the  rest  of  'em 
are  expecting.    Oliver  Mason  says  a  good  deal 
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of  it  is  already  done.  I  wonder  if  Noll  will  be 
among  the  Confederates  that  are  coming  to  at- 
tack the  city  to-night.  How  on  earth  would  I 
be  able  to  shoot  into  a  crowd  with  him  in  it? 
That's  so !  Why,  I  might  run  the  risk  of  kill- 
ing him.  What  would  his  mother  say?  I  don't 
believe  I  could  do  it.  I  guess  he  won't  be 
there." 

It  was  a  serious  kind  of  question,  but  it  was 
one  that  had  to  be  asked  and  answered  by  a 
large  number  of  men.  Not  long  after  that, 
many  of  the  strongest  of  personal  friends,  old 
associates,  men  who  had  been  classmates  at 
West  Point,  who  had  been  comrades  in  the 
Mexican  War,  had  tented  together  on  the 
plains,  were  in  command  of  opposing  forces  on 
the  battlefields  of  the  Civil  War,  and  were  find- 
ing the  bloody  corpses  of  those  whom  they  had 
known  so  long  and  so  well,  after  the  battles 
were  over  and  the  dead  were  being  counted  by 
the  victors. 

Billy  turned  away  from  the  White  House  to 
hurry  on  toward  the  armory  of  the  National 
Rifles,  for  this  was  now  the  barracks  also  of  that 
first  company  of  the  many  thousand  companies 
of  the  Union  volunteers.    When  he  reached  it, 
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he  saw  a  sentry  pacing  up  and  down  in  front, 
but  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  was 
there  to  meet  somebody  of  more  importance, 
whom  he  expected  to  see  there  shortly. 

The  armory  building  was  a  wooden  structure, 
and  had  much  the  appearance  of  being  a  meet- 
ing-house without  any  steeple.  It  may  origi- 
nally have  been  erected  for  religious  uses,  but 
now  the  basement  of  it  was  a  military  storeroom 
and  all  the  main  body  of  it  was  a  drillroom. 
That  is,  it  was  now  a  kind  of  bivouac  under  a 
roof,  and  all  its  ample  floor  was  littered  with 
the  forms  of  sleeping  riflemen.  All  of  them 
were  in  full  uniform,  and  their  arms  were 
stacked  along  the  center  of  the  room.  They 
appeared  to  be  sleeping  soundly,  all  except  a 
sentry  near  the  door,  for  they  had  been  almost 
uninterruptedly  on  fatiguing  duty,  even  before 
they  had  been  formally  mustered  into  the 
service. 

"  There  comes  General  Stone !  "  exclaimed 
Billy.  "  I  guess  that  officer  with  him  is  Cap- 
tain Smead.  He  is  a  sort  of  major,  too,  and  he 
is  in  command  of  this  company.  I'll  cut  in  just 
behind  them,  as  if  I  came  with  'em." 

The  guard  on  the  sidewalk  must  have  so  sup- 
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posed,  for  he  offered  no  objection,  and  Billy  was 
at  the  top  of  the  stairway  to  the  drillroom  when 
the  two  officers  stood  still  for  a  moment  and 
looked  around  them. 

It  was  the  Captain  who  then  called  out  in  a 
clear,  ringing  voice  : 

"  Twenty  volunteers  wanted  for  special 
duty!" 

Then  he  turned  and  said  to  General  Stone : 

"  The  fact  is  that  the  poor  fellows  are  all  but 
worn  out,  but  they'll  come.  Just  you  wait  a 
moment!  " 

A  rifleman  who  had  been  asleep  on  one  of 
the  nearer  of  the  straw  pallets  was  already  upon 
his  feet,  but  he  was  evidently  by  no  means  wide 
awake  yet  when  he  huskily  responded: 

"  Number  one !    Ready !  " 

There  were  others  arising  and  rubbing  their 
sleepy  eyes,  all  over  the  armory,  and  the  re- 
quired number  was  speedily  made  up  with  some 
to  spare.  Not  a  word  was  said  to  them  about 
their  destination,  and  Billy  himself  had  but  a 
vague  idea  as  to  what  might  be  the  next  feature 
of  General  Stone's  plan  for  the  night.  He  heard 
orders  given  for  forty  rounds  of  cartridges  a 
man   and  for  leaving  knapsacks  and  blankets 
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behind.  He  was  shortly  to  understand  why  the 
men  were  to  carry  no  extra  burdens.  Down 
into  the  street  they  all  marched,  and  there  an 
order  was  given  to  halt  and  load. 

"  Double  file !  Forward  march !  "  came  then, 
and  Billy  obeyed  that  command  as  if  he  were 
one  of  them,  but  he  did  it  at  a  distance  of  about 
half  a  block  after  he  had  heard  a  gruff  "  Get 
out !  "  that  came  to  him  from  one  of  the  lieu- 
tenants. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  asked  himself. 
"  General  Stone  isn't  coming  with  us.  I  suppose 
he  has  something  else  to  attend  to.  I  guess  I 
had  better  stick  right  here  to  the  Rifles.  Cap- 
tain Smead  is  in  command  of  them,  and  where 
on  earth  is  he  taking  us  to?  " 

Captain  Smead  himself  had  disappeared. 
He  had  gone  away  on  ahead,  on  some  errand  or 
other,  and  the  officer  in  immediate  command 
was  a  young  fellow  who  was  now  marching 
some  paces  in  advance  of  the  head  of  the  little 
column.  Now  and  then  he  turned  to  send  back 
brief  and  sharp  words  of  direction.  They  passed 
on  from  street  to  street  until  they  reached 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and  went  across  to  the 
other  side.     It  was  just  as  they  were  crossing 
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that  a  man  in  civilian's  dress  walked  up  to  a 
lieutenant  who  was  at  the  flank  of  the  column, 
and  roughly  demanded: 

"  I  say,  mister,  where  are  you  fellows 
going?" 

The  only  response  to  this  altogether  too  great 
inquisitiveness  was  a  blow  between  the  eyes 
which  sent  the  intruder  full  length  upon  the 
ground,  and  there  he  lay  as  the  Rifles  marched 
onward. 

A  considerable  tract  of  land  along  the  Poto- 
mac River  front  was  at  that  time  separated 
from  the  city  proper  by  a  narrow  canal,  and  was 
popularly  known  as  "  the  island."  On  it  were 
the  buildings  and  gardens  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  a  few  other  structures  of  less 
importance.  The  canal  was  spanned  at  one 
point  by  a  wooden  footbridge,  and  over  this 
the  riflemen  now  marched  in  single  file.  Hardly 
had  they  passed  it,  however,  and  were  on  "  the 
island  "  before  the  command  was  given: 

"  Double  quick !     Forward !  " 

On  they  went  at  a  run,  therefore,  and  now  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  them  that  their  expedition 
might  be  of  an  extraordinary  character.  At  all 
events,  they  might  feel  sure  that  no  man  who 
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had  seen  them  leave  their  armory  could  as  yet 
have  gained  the  slightest  hint  of  their  probable 
destination.  The  double-quick  pace  was  kept 
up  all  the  way  through  the  Institute  grounds 
and  for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  them. 
It  did  not  cease  until  they  had  nearly  reached 
the  low  bluff  which  extended  along  the  river- 
bank,  behind  a  wharf  at  which  a  number  of 
vessels  were  lying. 

"  Halt !  Fix  bayonets !  Parade  rest !  "  came 
in  lower  tones  than  before,  and  then  the  lieu- 
tenant in  command  stepped  forward  and  peered 
over  the  bank. 

"  I  believe  I  know  what  he's  after!  "  thought 
Billy  Putnam.  "  I  guess  she  hasn't  got  here 
yet.  What  if  she  shouldn't  come  this  way,  after 
all?  What  if  she  should  be  already  on  her 
way  to  the  Navy  Yard?  " 

He  had  followed  his  detachment  of  the 
Union  army  at  a  convenient  distance,  and  he 
had  not  been  interfered  with.  Even  now,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  venture  too  near  his  own  men, 
for  he  was  not  in  uniform,  and  he  carried  no 
gun.  So  he  walked  away  to  the  right  and  took 
a  position  from  which  he  could  obtain  a  good 
view  of  the  river  and  wharf  line.     He  looked 
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sharply  around  him,  In  all  directions,  and  very 
soon  he  believed  that  he  saw  squads  of  men  who 
were  loitering  here  and  there,  but  who  were  not 
now  drawing  any  nearer.  Whoever  they  were, 
they  also  could  see  the  line  of  saber  bayonets, 
glittering  in  the  moonlight  behind  the  bluff.  As 
for  Billy,  he  thought  that  he  had  never  before 
known  what  beauty  there  might  be  in  steel 
points. 

"  Hullo !  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed  under  his 
breath.  "  There  she  comes !  She  must  be  al- 
most half  an  hour  ahead  of  her  time.  Tell  you 
what!  I  guess  the  captain  has  been  running 
her.    Now  we  shall  see  something!  " 

The  skipper  of  the  St.  Nicholas  had  Indeed 
been  making  good  speed,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  unaware  of  the  reason  for  so  doing.  He 
had  received  orders,  even  before  he  left  Alexan- 
dria, and  a  quiet-looking  man  with  a  sort  of 
cast-iron  face  had  been  with  him  on  that  trip. 
It  had  been  understood  that  the  Washington 
City  part  of  the  volunteers  for  that  undertaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Confederacy  were  to  gather 
that  night  at  an  hour  made  known  to  them  after 
sunset.  They  had  been  expecting  to  gather  at 
the  Potomac  wharf  and  to  go  on  board  a  trans- 
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port  steamer  which  would  then  and  there  be 
provided  for  them,  they  were  not  distinctly 
informed  how.  Billy  Putnam  had  seen  some  of 
them  arrive,  a  good  deal  ahead  of  their  set  time, 
and  they  had  kept  cautiously  at  a  distance  from 
the  wharf.  As  the  matter  had  been  rearranged 
by  General  Stone  and  Captain  Smead,  not  only 
these,  but  all  others  who  were  yet  to  come  were 
likely  to  be  too  late  to  be  of  any  service  to  the 
cause  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  St.  Nicholas  came  along  swiftly,  but  she 
slackened  her  pace  as  she  drew  near  the  wharf. 
There  was  no  reason  why  any  man  among  those 
who  were  in  her  staterooms  should  have  so 
much  as  imagined  that  she  was  so  near  her  des- 
tination until  the  very  moment  when  a  hawser 
was  cast  ashore  and  thrown  around  a  snubbing- 
post.  She  came  to  a  standstill  with  something 
like  a  shock,  and  at  that  moment  somebody  sang 
out: 

"Forward!  Double  quick!  Charge  bayo- 
nets !     Board  the  boat !     Charge !  " 

The  riflemen  behind  the  bluff  were  already 
In  a  column  of  twos,  and  in  an  instant  they  were 
in  motion.  They  came  down  the  pier  from  the 
wharf  in  a  rush,  and  their  foremost  files  were 
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over  the  bulwarks  of  the  steamer  the  Instant  that 
these  were  near  enough  for  a  jump. 

"  Secure  your  boat  well,  Captain !  "  roared 
Major  Smead,  as  he  followed  his  men.  "  Look 
out  now,  boys!  If  you  see  a  head  coming  out 
of  a  stateroom,  put  a  bullet  through  It!  All 
passengers  who  are  In  the  staterooms  must 
remain  there  until  further  orders!  " 

All  this  had  been  shouted  so  loudly  that  not 
only  all  on  board  the  boat  could  hear  it,  but 
Billy  Putnam  also,  as  he  attempted  to  charge 
with  his  company.  A  sentry  at  the  gang  plank 
prevented  him  from  actually  getting  on  board, 
but  he  knew  what  was  going  on.  All  of  the 
men  who  were  penned  in  the  staterooms  had 
comprehended  the  order  of  Captain  Smead,  and 
not  one  door  was  opened,  not  one  head  made  its 
appearance.  Behind  one  of  those  doors,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  standing  a  man  in  the  full 
uniform  of  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  army, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  knob  of  the  door. 

"  Oh,  my  God!  "  he  exclaimed.  "  We  have 
been  betrayed !  Abraham  Lincoln's  men  are  in 
possession  of  the  St.  Nicholas/  Our  plan  is 
ruined!  " 

It  was  utterly  ruined,  and  there  was  nobody 
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there  to  tell  him  by  how  mere  a  squad  of  riflemen 
so  great  a  result  had  been  accomplished.  He 
and  his  men  who  were  on  board  the  steamer 
may  have  outnumbered  them  four  to  one,  but 
their  superior  numbers  were  of  no  account  what- 
ever. The  intended  captors  of  Washington 
had  been  caught  and  caged,  and  there  was  no 
further  possibility  of  their  doing  anything.  If, 
moreover,  any  considerable  part  of  their  ex- 
pected Washington  re-enforcements  was  now  on 
hand  for  duty,  every  man  of  them,  arrived  or 
arriving,  would  see  the  files  of  bayonets  and 
would  know  that  he  had  no  further  business  to 
perform  in  that  neighborhood.  If  any  of  the 
men  in  the  staterooms  of  the  steamer  had  opened 
their  bundles,  they  were  willing  to  tie  them  up 
again.  Captain  Archer  himself,  or  Colonel 
Archer,  if  that  was  now  his  commission  from 
the  new  government  at  Montgomery,  at  once 
began  to  change  his  dress  again.  He  became 
outwardly  no  more  than  a  civilian  on  a  peace- 
able errand  to  the  capital  of  his  country,  and 
with  no  designs  upon  its  President  or  public 
buildings.  Therefore  there  were  no  soldiers  of 
any  kind  to  come  out  of  the  staterooms  when  at 
last,  one  after  another,  the  doors  of  them  were 
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opened  and  the  prisoners  of  war  were  set  free 
without  any  paroles  being  demanded.  As  for 
the  Union  officers,  no  orders  had  been  given 
them  for  making  arrests,  nor  could  they  have 
proved  any  offense  whatever  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  on  the  part  of  any  passenger 
of  the  St.  Nicholas.  All  were  permitted  to  go 
ashore  without  question,  but  one  of  them  paused, 
with  a  drooping  head,  long  enough  to  hear  the 
steamer  captain  say  to  the  lieutenant  who  was 
now  in  command  of  the  Rifles : 

"  Oh !  but  wasn't  I  glad  when  I  saw  you  fel- 
lers comin' !  I'd  been  a-shakin'  in  my  shoes  all 
the  way.  You  see,  I  knew  what  was  up,  and  I 
was  afraid  I  was  goin'  to  lose  my  boat.  My 
idee  was  that  if  she  didn't  make  out  to  get  sunk 
or  burned,  she'd  sure  be  confisticated  by  the 
government." 

That  was  his  notion  of  the  manner  in  which 
vessels  carrying  contraband  of  war  were  likely 
to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  reply  to  a  question  asked 
by  the  lieutenant  as  to  how  he  came  to  know  so 
much,  he  responded: 

"Oh,  well!  Yes,  I  had  my  orders  direct 
from  the  War  Department.  There  were  half  a 
dozen    fellers    in    Alexandria,    watchin'    every 
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move  that  was  made.  They  was  caught  like  so 
many  rats  in  a  trap." 

One  of  the  first  of  the  stateroom  doors  to 
open  had  not  at  once  let  out  more  than  three  of 
its  occupants.  A  fourth,  who  had  been  sitting 
silently  in  a  chair,  had  but  leaned  back  and 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands  while  he  twisted 
around  as  if  something  had  made  him  suddenly 
sick.  After  a  few  minutes  he  appeared  to  have 
recovered  himself.  He  had  walked  out,  and  he 
had  been  near  enough  to  hear  that  bit  of  conver- 
sation. 

"It's  all  just  awful!"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Why,  I  didn't  think  that  even  Billy  Putnam 
could  have  had  the  least  idea  of  what  was  going 
on.  No,  it  couldn't  ha'  been  anything  that 
Billy  knew.  The  telling  must  ha'  been  done  by 
somebody  that  we  thought  was  one  of  our  own 
men.  I'd  ha'  told,  though,  if  I'd  ha'  been  Billy, 
and  if  I'd  ha'  found  it  out.  He's  all  right,  but 
I'll  never  let  him  know  just  how  we  were  beaten 
in  this  thing." 

Away  up  on  the  shore  at  that  moment,  not 
far  from  the  head  of  the  pier,  was  a  young 
United  States  soldier,  not  in  uniform,  who  was 
thinking : 
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"  Oh !  but  won't  this  be  rough  on  Noll  Mason 
and  all  the  rest  of  them!  They  haven't  been 
able  to  capture  the  city  quite  so  easily  as  they 
thought  they  would.  Hullo !  if  there  isn't  Cap- 
tain Archer  himself!  I  know  it  is.  Our  men 
didn't  make  a  prisoner  of  war  of  him.  If  they 
had,  it  would  have  let  everybody  know  about 
this  thing.  President  Lincoln  gave  orders  not 
to  have  that  done.  He  said  so  to  General 
Stone  and  me.  If  anything  should  leak  out, 
now,  folks  'd  say  there  wasn't  anything  much 
of  it.  But  the  Washington  people  wouldn't 
ha'  said  so,  if  they'd  waked  up  to-morrow  morn- 
ing to  find  Colonel  Jackson  and  his  men  in 
possession  of  the  city." 

It  was  time  for  William  to  go  home.  So  far 
as  he  could  see,  there  was  nothing  more  for  him 
to  do  or  to  find  out,  and  he  walked  slowly  away 
from  the  bank  of  the  Potomac.  Not  quite  so 
slow  as  his  was  the  walking-away  of  Captain 
Archer  himself,  as  he  made  a  sort  of  broken- 
hearted haste  to  get  to  a  telegraph  office.  He 
reached  it  and  sent  off  half  a  dozen  brief  mes- 
sages which  might  have  had  no  apparent  mean- 
ing to  the  minds  of  any  other  readers  than  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent.    One  of  them  went  to 
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Alexandria,  and  it  may  have  been  because  of 
that  telegram  that  there  was  no  gathering  of 
men  on  the  wharf  to  await  the  return  of  the 
St.  Nicholas.  Another  went  to  Baltimore,  and 
a  man  who  seemed  to  have  been  awaiting  it  in 
the  telegraph  office  tore  into  shreds  the  paper 
which  was  delivered  to  him.  Then  he  walked 
to  the  door  and  out  into  the  street  to  say  to  a 
small  group  of  men  who  were  standing  there 
among  the  shadows: 

"  It's  all  up,  boys !  Archer  has  been  be- 
trayed. The  St.  Nicholas  has  been  captured  by 
armed  boarders,  and  our  hopes  are  blighted. 
The  Lincoln  tyranny  will  live  on  for  a  while. 
But  let  us  remember  this:  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  South  is  treachery,  or  out-and-out  stupidity, 
among  our  own  friends !  " 

That  could  hardly  have  been  true,  if  they 
could  at  all  have  been  sure  who  were  and  who 
were  not  their  friends,  and  there  were  large 
numbers  of  people  who  were  as  yet  neither  of 
one  side  nor  the  other.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, one  deeply  laid  and  promising  plot,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  had  com- 
pletely failed.  It  had  not  been  defeated  by 
treachery,  nevertheless.     It  had  merely  gone  to 
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pieces  under  the  fingers  of  a  young  adventurer 
who  was  probably,  at  that  hour,  the  very  young- 
est volunteer  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
When  the  next  day  came,  it  was  of  no  use  what- 
ever for  enthusiastic  Confederates,  in  Baltimore, 
Washington,  or  Alexandria,  or  even  in  Rich- 
mond itself,  or  Montgomery,  to  try  to  express 
their  anger  and  disappointment  as  vigorously  as 
they  did.  They  had  really  nothing  to  complain 
of.  Up  to  this  date  all  things  had  appeared  to 
be  going  well  with  them.  Fort  Sumter  was  in 
their  hands,  and  they  had  not  suffered  a  defeat 
at  any  other  point.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  for 
them  to  learn  that  there  might  be  a  turn  in  the 
tide  of  their  successes,  and  that  war  has  its 
vicissitudes. 

The  plot  had  broken  down  at  the  wharf  of 
the  St.  Nicholas,  and  it  would  have  done  Cap- 
tain Archer  no  good  whatever  if  he  had  also 
been  informed  that  the  Pawnee  had  that  night 
been  lying  with  open  ports  and  with  her  guns 
bearing  upon  his  proposed  landing-place.  At 
the  same  time,  a  pair  of  wide-mouthed  howit- 
zers on  the  shore  had  been  attended  by  a  score 
of  blue-jackets,  who  seemed  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  and  of  any  grapeshot  they 
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might  direct  at  short  range.  On  the  whole,  the 
old  seventy-fours  and  the  other  combustibles  in 
the  Navy  Yard  had  not  been  in  such  help- 
less peril  as  the  Alexandria  plotters  had  im- 
agined. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE   NEW  ARMY 

PRIVATE  Soldier  William  Putnam,  of 
Washington,  volunteer  scout  and  Vir- 
ginia investigator  for  the  United 
States  Army,  did  not  get  up  at  his  usual  hour 
next  morning.  Even  when  his  father  came  to 
the  door  of  his  room  and  called  out  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  reveille,  the  sleeper  did  not 
do  anything  more  lively  than  to  roll  over  and 
shut  his  eyes  again. 

Mr.  Putnam,  however,  was  anxious  for  news 
of  the  night's  military  events,  and  William  had 
to  be  shaken  into  wakefulness.  He  awoke  with 
an  idea  on  his  mind,  nevertheless,  for  he 
growled  out: 

"  Let  me  alone.  Captain  Archer.  You  and 
Noll  have  got  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  about  this. 
The  St.  Nicholas  is  busted." 

"  Wake   up,    Billy !  "    exclaimed  his   father. 
"  I  want  to  know  what  you  and  the  President 
have  been  up  to.    Is  the  city  captured?  " 
302 
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"Not  by  a  jugful!"  came  hastily  back,  in 
a  very  wide-awake  manner. 

"Get  up,  then,"  said  Mr.  Putnam;  "and 
while  you  are  dressing,  you  may  tell  me  what 
you  have  been  doing.  I  knew  it  would  be  all 
right,  somehow." 

"  It's  all  right,  father,"  said  William,  "  but, 
oh !  won't  the  Confederates  feel  blue  this  morn- 
ing!    They  were  beaten  all  to  pieces." 

"Did  they  actually  try  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Putnam. 

"  Well,"  said  William,  "  they  did  and  they 
didn't.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  take  away  the 
St.  Nicholas,  so  they  couldn't  use  her.  Then 
they  had  to  cave.     I'll  tell  you." 

Tell  it  he  did,  in  his  own  somewhat  peculiar 
way,  and  his  father  listened  with  hardly  a  word 
of  interruption.  When  it  was  completed,  how- 
ever, he  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief,  and  ex- 
claimed: 

"  I  declare !  if  this  city  hasn't  had  a  narrow 
escape !  I  can  see  it  all  now.  They  would  have 
had  us  tied  up,  hand  and  foot.  Come  to  break- 
fast." 

The  Pawnee  still  lay  at  her  new  anchorage, 
but  her  guns  were  in  and  her  ports  were  closed. 
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She  was  as  peaceful-looking  as  a  man  of  war 
could  be,  and  not  a  soul  would  have  supposed 
that  she  was  there  for  a  possible  fight.  Over  at 
the  Yard  there  were  two  grim-looking  howitzers 
out  in  position  near  a  wharf,  but  they  were 
guarded  by  only  a  sergeant  of  marines  and  three 
privates;  for  Captain  Dahlgren  had  been 
promptly  informed  of  the  capture  of  the 
steamer,  and  he  felt  fairly  secure,  old  seventy- 
fours  and  all.  As  for  the  St.  Nicholas  herself, 
that  capacious  old  ferryboat  was  making  her 
regular  trips  as  serenely  as  if  she  had  never 
carried  any  but  Quaker  passengers  and  summer 
tourists. 

The  entire  population  of  the  capital  was  be- 
ginning to  go  about  Its  customary  business  with- 
out a  thought  of  how  narrowly  it  had  escaped 
from  passing  under  the  Stars  and  Bars  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy. 

A  full  hour  before  the  usual  arrival  of  visitors 
at  the  White  House,  a  man  In  uniform  had  been 
admitted  by  Old  Edward,  under  especial  instruc- 
tions, and  had  gone  upstairs  to  the  President's 
room.  He  walked  in  without  waiting  for  any 
announcement,  and  his  coming  was  evidently 
expected. 
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*'  Good-morning,  General  Stone,"  said  Mr. 
Lincoln,  turning  squarely  around  in  his  chair 
by  the  window.  "  What  sort  of  time  did  you 
have?" 

"  I  think  I  have  quite  a  report  to  make,  your 
Excellency,"  replied  the  General.  "  We  were 
only  just  in  time." 

*'  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  I  want  the 
particulars." 

The  General  gave  them,  including  a  number 
of  things  which  William  could  not  have  told  to 
his  father.  A  cloud  gathered  deeply  on  the 
President's  face  while  he  listened,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  he  was  on  his  feet,  walking  slowly  up 
and  down  the  room. 

"  General  Stone,"  he  said,  "  this  is  about  as 
close  a  shave  as  we  could  have  had.  Thank 
God!     But  I  think  it  can't  be  tried  again." 

"  No,  sir,  they  will  give  it  up,"  replied  the 
General.  "  They  know  we  will  be  on  our 
guard.  But  our  detectives  tell  me  that  there 
were  quite  a  large  number  of  the  good  citizens 
of  Washington  in  the  streets  at  that  hour,  and 
that  they  all  seemed  to  be  walking  toward  the 
same  place.  That  boat  would  have  had  plenty 
of  passengers  on  her  return  trip." 
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"  The  Confederacy  is  only  too  well  repre- 
sented here,"  muttered  Mr.  Lincoln.  "  I  am 
afraid  it  is  even  worse  in  Baltimore.  I  have 
decided  that  the  first  of  our  troops  to  come  must 
go  around  that  place,  and  not  through  it.  I  do 
not  want  any  street-fighting." 

There  was  yet  to  be  some  street-fighting 
there,  in  spite  of  his  caution,  but  the  General 
had  risen  to  go,  and  he  now  said: 

"  My  opinion  is,  your  Excellency,  that  the 
enemy  anywhere  near  here  will  not  be  ready  for 
another  stroke  of  any  kind,  until  after  the  Vir- 
gmia  election.    Our  troops  will  be  here  then." 

*'  No,  they  won't,"  said  the  President. 
"  Enough  of  them  will  be  over  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Potomac.  They  won't  catch  us 
napping." 

"  If  they  do,"  said  the  General,  "  we  are 
likely  to  lose  all  the  border  States.  I  think 
there  will  be  fighting  in  every  one  of  them,  any- 
how." 

"  There  isn't  a  doubt  of  it  I  "  exclaimed  the 
President. 

General  Stone  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
room,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  went  back  to  his  chair, 
just  as  his  two  private  secretaries,  Nicolay  and 
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Hay,  came  in  at  a  side  door  to  tell  him  a  batch 
of  business  news  of  their  own. 

They,  too,  went  out,  and  the  President 
turned  to  lean  over  a  map  which  lay  upon  the 
writing-desk  before  him. 

"  I  wish,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  I  could 
see  that  young  War  Democrat  that  ferreted 
out  this  thing.  He  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks. 
There  are  plenty  of  bright  American  boys, 
and  I'm  afraid  we  shall  find  as  many  of 
them  in  the  South  as  in  the  North.  I  wish  that 
quite  so  many  of  them  were  not  pretty  sure 
to  be  killed  before  this  thing  is  over." 

Other  matters  appeared  now  to  have  passed 
out  of  his  mind,  and  he  was  altogether  occupied 
with  his  map.  It  was  an  outline  map  of  the 
Southern  States,  upon  which  a  number  of  places 
appeared  to  be  marked  by  a  lot  of  blue-headed 
or  red-headed  pins  that  were  stuck  down,  here 
and  there,  and  which  he  moved  hither  and 
thither  as  he  went  on  with  whatever  he  was  at 
the  moment  thinking  of  or  studying.  Some 
remarks  that  he  now  and  then  made  showed 
that  he  might  be  in  this  manner  indicating  the 
right  spots,  or  at  least  the  probable  places,  for 
camps  and  forts  of  the  Union  forces.     It  might 
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even  be  that  a  red-headed  pin  carried  with  it  a 
suggestion  of  a  spot  where  there  was  hkely  to 
be  a  battle  in  the  days  which  were  soon  to  come. 
General  Stone  was  not  likely  to  see  William 
Putnam  again  very  soon,  for  he  was  over- 
whelmed with  his  duty  of  organizing  the 
militia  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of 
creating  some  kind  of  efficient  garrison  for 
Washington,  If  that  could  be  done  with  the 
materials  at  his  disposal.  Billy  himself,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  not  giving  any  thought 
whatever  to  the  matter  of  thanks  from  the 
President  or  of  any  other  kind  of  military 
glory.  He  went  down  to  his  breakfast,  after 
making  his  report  to  his  father,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  tell  his  mother 
quite  enough  concernmg  the  capture  of  the  St. 
Nicholas.  She  was  an  intensely  patriotic 
woman,  and  she  might  safely  be  trusted  with 
what  was  no  secret  at  all.  Mr.  Putnam  went 
to  the  Treasury  as  usual,  and  Billy  was  inclined 
to  stay  at  home  and  think  over  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  his  nation.  He  was  not  entirely  re- 
covered and  ready  for  another  campaign  until 
after  the  noon  luncheon,  but  then  he  walked 
out  of  the  house  and  on  down  the  avenue. 
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"  One  thing  I'm  sure  of,"  he  said  to  himself, 
as  he  strolled  along:  "  I  wouldn't  for  anything 
let  Noll  and  the  rest  of  them  know  that  I  heard 
anything  about  it  at  their  house.  Why! 
They'd  think  I  was  the  meanest  kind  of  snoop. 
But  I  do  believe  that  Noll  would  ha'  done  the 
same  kind  o'  thing  for  his  side.  He  must  ha' 
known,  too,  that  Captain  Archer  and  his  men 
were  laying  out  to  capture  Washington  City. 
Tell  you  what!  I  guess  that  what  is  fair  for 
one  side  is  fair  for  the  other.  Guess  I'm  finding 
out.  There  are  a  good  many  curious  things 
about  war  anyway,  and  I  wish  there  wasn't 
going  to  be  any.  It  makes  fellows  kind  o'  dis- 
honest." 

His  head  was  uncomfortably  full,  but  his 
afternoon  stroll  took  him,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  down  to  the  front  of  the  armory  of  the 
National  Rifles.  It  was  a  thing  that  his  legs 
had  done  for  him,  almost  without  his  knowing 
it.  The  fact  was  that  going  there  helped  him 
to  make  the  whole  of  the  adventures  of  the 
previous  night  seem  somewhat  more  like  reali- 
ties, and  not  quite  so  much  like  a  feverish  kind 
of  dream. 

"Hullo,   Billy!   is  that  you?"  was  a  loud 
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greeting  that  came  to  him,  as  he  stood  still  and 
stared  up  at  the  old  building.  "  How  are  you 
to-day?" 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you,  Major  Smead," 
responded  Billy.  "  I  say,  are  you  going  to  do 
anything  else,  in  particular,  right  away?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of,  Billy,"  replied  the 
portly  and  good-humored  officer,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  "  But  if  I  want  one  more  big  soldier,  I 
think  I'll  send  for  you.  I  say.  Lieutenant 
Webb,  this  is  the  chap !  You  must  take  him 
right  into  the  company.  He's  a  trump.  He  did 
all  that  Virginia  scouting  by  himself  and  with- 
out any  instructions." 

'*  Bully  for  him !  "  responded  the  Lieutenant. 
"  All  right.  We'll  put  him  on  the  muster  roll 
as  one  of  our  supernumerary  and  ununiformed 
members.  I  say,  Billy  Putnam,  any  time  that 
you  find  out  anything  worth  telling,  do  you 
come  right  here.  We'll  know  what  to  do  with 
it." 

It  was  on  Billy's  mind,  just  then,  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  find  out  anything  more  that  would 
be  worth  telling,  but  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  go  in  and  take  a  good  look,  all  around  the 
armory.     It  was  all  very  well,  he  thought,  so 
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far  as  It  went,  but  he  was  thinking  all  the  while 
of  the  great  Confederate  army  and  its  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  might  so  soon  be  marching 
right  across  Virginia  to  make  the  very  capture 
of  Washington  which  Captain  Archer  and  his 
associates  had  undertaken,  and  which  they  had 
so  nearly  succeeded  in  making. 

"Tell  you  what!"  he  thought.  "I  guess 
Oliver  Mason  and  some  of  the  rest  of  'em  over 
there  in  Virginia  are  wondering  what  they'd 
better  try  next." 

So  they  were,  for  even  while  Billy  was  In- 
specting the  armory,  Oliver  had  mounted  one 
of  the  ponies  and  had  ridden  away  on  the  road 
toward  Manassas  Gap,  without  knowing  or 
caring  just  in  what  direction  he  might  be  going. 
His  first  wild  dream  of  what  was  to  be  done  by 
the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  had  vanished  into 
thin  air,  he  hardly  knew  how,  and  he  felt  that 
he  and  his  Southern  republic  had  suffered  a 
tremendous  defeat.  He  was  not  at  all  alone  in 
his  dim  ideas  of  the  situation,  as  his  pony  carried 
him  along.  All  the  great  leaders  of  the  seces- 
sion movement  had  heard  of  the  preparations 
which  were  making  in  the  Northern  States  to 
send  a  sufficient  garrison  to  the  city  of  Washing- 
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ton,  and  they  were  aware  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity was  drifting  away  from  them. 

It  appeared  to  drift  a  little  slowly  at  first. 
On  the  1 8th  of  April  one  regiment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  did  reach  the  city,  but  they  were 
without  arms,  uniforms,  or  discipline,  and  they 
were  not  ready  for  any  kind  of  military  service. 
The  State  of  Virginia  had  taken  itself  half-way 
out  of  the  Union,  and  had  provided  for  a 
popular  election  on  the  23d  of  May,  which  was 
confidently  expected  to  carry  her  all  the  rest  of 
the  way  into  the  Confederacy.  Everybody, 
North  or  South,  including  President  Lincoln, 
felt  absolutely  sure  as  to  the  result  of  that  vote. 
Meantime,  while  the  nation  was  standing  still 
and  waiting,  a  great  many  smaller  things  were 
taking  place  continually.  One  of  these  very 
small  things  came  to  Billy  Putnam  when  he 
heard  that  his  own  company,  the  National 
Rifles,  had  been  ordered  to  stand  guard  at  the 
draw  of  the  Long  Bridge. 

"All  right!"  he  said  to  himself.  "There 
ought  to  be  a  guard  there.  It's  to  prevent  our 
being  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Confederates. 
They  are  to  let  the  farmers  come  in  with  their 
wagons,  in  the  daytime,  but  they  shut  it  up  at 
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night.  I  guess  I'd  better  go  down  and  see  how 
they  do  It." 

He  did  not  really  care  to  go  and  see  the 
country  wagons  come  In,  and  so  it  was  not  until 
an  hour  or  so  after  supper  that  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  Long  Bridge  between  the  two  re- 
publics. When  he  arrived  and  looked  at  it, 
there  it  was  just  as  It  always  had  been,  ever  since 
he  could  remember  anything  about  it.  No  fort 
had  been  built  at  either  end  of  it.  There  was 
not  so  much  as  a  breastwork  or  a  cannon  any- 
where to  be  seen.  Nevertheless,  the  river  that 
was  spanned  by  that  bridge  had  now  become 
practically  the  boundary  line  between  two  na- 
tions, instead  of  running  along  peacefully 
through  the  middle  of  one.  William  Putnam 
could  not  recall  just  from  whom  he  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  said  that  he  had  no  right 
to  send  an  army  into  Virginia  until  after  the 
people  of  that  State  should  formally  declare 
war  by  the  vote  which  they  were  to  take  on  the 
23d  of  May. 

That  was  a  legal  question  which  Billy  could 
not  exactly  make  head  or  tail  of,  as  he  walked 
slowly  out  upon  the  bridge.  Away  yonder,  on 
the  hill,  was  Arlington  House,  as  aristocratic 
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as  ever.  On  its  roof  was  a  banner,  but  it  was 
not  the  old  flag  of  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  was 
a  broad  and  handsome  sample  of  the  newly 
adopted  Stars  and  Bars,  and  it  announced  to  all 
who  saw  it  that  the  fine  old  mansion  considered 
itself  no  longer  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Over  the  one  small 
tavern  of  Jackson  City  there  still  floated  a  some- 
what dilapidated  State  flag,  as  if  to  apologize  to 
the  Lincoln  government  for  the  fact  that  its 
legal  right  still  lingered  there  by  a  kind  of  worn- 
out  thread  which  might  be  broken  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

Billy  looked  at  the  Arlington  House  flag  for 
a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  walked  on  to  the 
draw.  It  was  open,  in  declaration  that  the 
ancient  highway  had  been  shut  off  for  the  night. 
Not  far  from  its  narrow  gap  a  sergeant  and  ten 
men  of  the  Rifles  were  sitting  listlessly  around 
upon  the  bridge,  while  another  paced  lazily  up 
and  down,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  open  draw. 
These  men  were  holding  against  the  enemies 
of  the  nation  the  most  southerly  military  post  at 
that  hour  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  leaving  out  Pensacola,  Florida;  but  any 
stronger  force,   for  instance,  a  regiment  of  a 
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hundred  men,  could  have  driven  them  away, 
closed  the  draw,  and  held  it  for  the  Confed- 
eracy. 

The  army  of  the  Southern  republic  was  there 
also,  in  about  the  same  strength  of  apparent 
numbers,  for  up  and  down  on  the  other  side  of 
that  watery  chasm  was  pacing,  as  silently  and 
as  solemnly,  a  rifleman  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Virginia  militia.  There  may  have  been  a  score 
of  other  men  beyond  him,  in  the  same  uniform, 
but  with  them  was  somebody  else,  and  after  a 
long  and  careful  look  to  make  sure  of  it,  Billy 
shouted  out: 

"  Noll !  Noll  Mason  1  Come  over  into 
America !    I  want  to  have  a  talk!  " 

"  I  can't  come ! "  shouted  back  Oliver. 
*'  You'd  better  come  over  here,  into  the  sunny 
South.  It's  better  here  than  it  is  in  your 
country." 

Oddly  enough,  the  two  sentries  on  guard  ap- 
peared to  be  personal  acquaintances,  and  they 
both  joined  freely  in  the  rattle  of  conversation 
which  followed.  In  this,  however,  the  fact  came 
out  that  during  all  daytimes  the  forces  on  either 
side  of  that  draw  were  in  the  habit  of  coming 
and  going  with   perfect   freedom,   exchanging 
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newspapers  and  behaving  altogether  as  If  they 
believed  that  all  this  thing  was  mere  parade 
and  military  drill  work,  and  that  anything  like 
hostile  feeling  between  soldiers  of  the  same 
nation  was  as  yet  ridiculous. 

"  I  say,  Billy,"  said  Oliver  at  last,  "  come 
over  to  our  house  and  see  me,  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Come  on !  I  guess  I'm  going  to  have  some  new 
regiments  to  show  you  before  long — tiptop 
ones." 

"  I  guess  I  will  come,"  called  back  William, 
"  but  I  can't  bring  any  of  ours  along,  just  now. 
Anyhow,  you  can't  let  any  of  the  South  Carolina 
rebel  regiments  march  against  us  through  Vir- 
ginia till  she's  gone  out." 

"  Never  you  mind,"  said  Oliver.  "  We've 
enough  from  Virginia,  but  I'm  coming  over 
pretty  soon  to  see  what  sort  of  regiments  they 
can  send  you  from  up  North.  Reckon  they 
won't  be  much." 

"  Come  on!  "  said  Billy.  "  They'll  be  here 
pretty  soon." 

If  at  that  time  William  Putnam  had  been 
able  to  accept  his  invitation  and  go  over  Into 
Virginia,  he  would  have  seen  nothing  at  all  of 
a  military  nature.    If  Oliver  Mason  had  visited 
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Washington,  he  would  have  seen  but  very  little 
more,  although  the  Massachusetts  Sixth  regi- 
ment had  reached  the  capital,  after  a  sharp 
tussle  with  a  mob  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore. 
As  It  was,  both  of  the  boys  went  home,  and  the 
guard  at  the  Long  Bridge  had  no  fighting  what- 
ever to  do.  Only  a  few  days  later,  Billy  saw  his 
National  Rifles  go  out  on  a  special  train  to  hold 
the  railway  station  at  Annapolis  Junction  until 
the  arrival  of  the  expected  New  York  Seventh. 
He  heard  It  said  that  they  would  all  be  killed  or 
captured  by  a  Confederate  force  from  Balti- 
more, before  the  Seventh  could  reach  the  Junc- 
tion, but  they  returned  without  having  fought 
any  kind  of  battle,  and  they  brought  the  New 
Yorkers  with  them.  Then  It  really  began  to 
seem  as  if  the  national  capital  had  a  garrison — 
a  small  one — and  Oliver  received  yet  another 
urgent  request  to  come  over  into  America  and 
have  a  look  at  Its  army. 

"  Hurrah,  Noll !  "  shouted  Billy,  when  he 
saw  him  coming  to  the  door  of  the  house. 
"  Ain't  I  glad  you've  come !  Tell  you  what, 
though,  we  must  hurry,  just  now,  or  we  won't 
be  In  time.  They  say  that  the  New  York 
Twelfth  is  to  be  in,  this  forenoon.     What  we 
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want  to  do  is  to  be  on  hand  and  see  them  march 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue." 

"  That's  just  what  I  do  want,"  said  Oliver. 
"  I  never  saw  a  whole  regiment  together,  in  all 
my  life.  Bob  says  that  ours  at  Richmond  are 
splendid,  but  none  of  them  have  come  up  this 
way  yet.  They'll  come,  though,  one  of  these 
days.  Bob  and  some  of  his  friends  are  raising 
their  second  regiment  from  the  country  right 
around  us.  All  the  young  fellows  are  joming^ 
and  Bob's  to  be  a  major." 

He  and  Billy  took  the  next  street  car  that 
came  along,  and  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  its 
horses  were  an  uncommonly  slow  pair.  The 
boys  may  have  been  getting  excited,  for  they 
even  got  out  of  it  and  preferred  to  go  on  foot 
when  they  were  still  quite  a  distance  from  the 
Baltimore  Railway  depot  at  which  the  new  regi- 
ment was  to  come  in.  That  was  one  reason  why 
they  did  not  actually  see  it  arrive.  Their  first 
view  of  it  was  after  it  had  left  the  train  and  the 
depot  and  had  formed  in  a  magnificent  manner 
upon  the  broad  highway  of  the  avenue.  They 
stood  on  the  sidewalk,  among  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing throng  of  sight-seers,  while  from  at  least 
two  or  three  of  the  dwellings  near  them  they 
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could  hear  the  pianos  banging  their  loudest  upon 
the   favorite   Confederate  marching  tune: 

**  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie  ! 

Look  away!     Look  away! 

Away  down  South  in  Dixie! 
In  Dixie's  land  I'll  take  my  stand. 
And  live  and  die  in  Dixie." 

"I  say,  Billy!"  exclaimed  Oliver.  "Isn't 
that  splendid!  We've  a  whole  lot  of  other 
national  tunes  and  more  are  coming.  We'll 
have  music!  " 

Full  half-company  front,  twelve  hundred 
strong,  in  perfect  drill  and  movement,  a  river 
of  steel  over  which  gay  banners  were  waving, 
the  gallant  Twelfth  swept  steadily  on.  In  front 
of  it,  however,  reaching  in  two  ranks  all  the  way 
across  the  street,  marched  one  of  the  finest  mili- 
tary bands  of  the  North.  At  their  head  strode 
a  gigantic  "  drum  major,"  in  a  gorgeous  uni- 
form. At  first  the  only  sounds  heard  came 
from  the  stirring  roll  of  the  drums  and  a  solitary 
bugle,  but  now,  as  the  tall  band-leader  turned 
and  flourished  his  baton,  with  its  big,  golden 
globe  at  the  top,  the  double  line  of  brass  and 
silver  instruments  went  to  the  lips  of  the  musi- 
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cians.  There  were  a  few  preliminary  flourishes, 
and  then  a  tremendous  volume  of  metallic  sound 
burst  forth. 

"  Hullo !  "  exclaimed  Oliver  Mason.  "  I 
say,  Billy,  what's  that?  Those  fellows  have 
gone  and  stolen  our  music.    Hear  'em !  " 

"  Hurrah !  "  shouted  Billy,  and  all  the  crowds 
along  the  sidewalks  took  up  the  cheering  en- 
thusiastically. There  had  been  anxious  hearts 
among  them — hearts  of  men  and  of  women 
who  had  been  waiting  and  longing  for  this  very 
display  of  armed  force  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  for  the  protection  of  their  city. 
Now,  at  last,  it  had  come,  in  splendid  style,  and 
its  magnificent  band  was  playing: 

"  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie! 
Look  away !  Look  away ! '  * 

The  pealing  melody  from  the  brass  and  the 
silver,  and  the  thunder  of  the  many  drums, 
seemed  to  fill  the  air  of  the  avenue  with  some- 
thing that  was  entirely  new  to  it.  There  was 
even  more  than  that  accomplished,  however,  for 
it  went  in  at  the  open  windows  of  the  houses, 
and  all  the  pianos  ceased  as  if  they  had  been 
drowned.     The  fact  came  out  afterward  that 
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the  Confederate  young  ladies  of  Washington 
never  forgave  the  Twelfth  New  York  regiment 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  marched  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  to  the  tune  of  "  Dixie,"  stealing 
the  music  of  the  South. 

"Come  on,  Oliver!"  shouted  Billy.  "We 
must  run!  I  heard  a  man  say  they  are  march- 
ing to  the  White  House,  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
President.  You  wouldn't  want  to  miss  that.  I 
don't  know  how  on  earth  he  does  it." 

"  Reckon  I  wouldn't!  "  said  Oliver,  and  off 
they  went  on  a  run,  while  the  crowd  lingered  to 
keep  step  with  the  music  and  with  the  soldiers. 
Cheer  after  cheer  went  up,  and  it  appeared 
pretty  evident  that  an  extraordinary  vigor  had 
entered  the  throats  and  minds  of  the  men  who 
did  the  cheering.  Some  of  them  actually  turned 
and  shook  hands  with  whoever  might  be  near 
them,  even  if  they  were  entire  strangers.  On 
three  or  four  of  the  street  corners  there  were 
squads  of  patriotic  fellows  who  were  expressing 
their  feelings  by  attempts  to  dance.  Flags  were 
fluttering  out  in  all  directions,  and  one  tall,  fat 
woman  stood  in  a  doorway  and  laughed  while 
she  was  crying.  The  previous  march  of  the 
New  York  Seventh  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Sixth  had  but  been  preparatory.  This  was  ac- 
cepted as  the  coming  of  the  army. 

OHver  Mason  had  been  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  splendid  marching,  as  well  as  by  the 
music.  Taking  the  two  together,  they  gave  him 
an  entirely  new  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  lay 
in  the  path  of  his  beloved  Confederacy.  He 
felt,  too,  that  he  was  to  have  something  worth 
telling  on  his  return  home,  for  this  was  not  at 
all  what  he  had  been  taught  to  expect  of  the 
army  which  President  Lincoln  could  gather  in 
the  North. 

At  this  present  moment,  both  he  and  William 
Putnam  were  out  of  breath  when  they  went  in 
at  the  gateway  and  up  the  walk  toward  the 
White  House  front.  Not  a  soul  was  visible  in 
the  portico  except  a  couple  of  well-dressed  gen- 
tlemen, who  came  out  of  the  house  quite 
solemnly,  with  the  expression  on  their  faces 
which  a  man  might  wear  who  had  lost  his 
pocketbook.  Such  an  expression  was  often  worn 
by  men  who  came  out  at  that  front  door  after 
being  informed  that  certain  offices  had  been 
given  to  others. 

"  Noll,"  said  Billy,  "  we've  as  good  a  right 
as  anybody.     Let's  go  up  and  get  a  standing- 
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place  among  the  pillars.  Then  we  can  see  it 
all." 

"  Best  we  can  get,"  said  Noll,  "  if  they  don't 
send  us  out  of  it.  I  reckon  Lincoln  '11  have  some 
of  his  big  generals  with  him,  and  I  want  to  see 
'em.  I  never  saw  any  kind  of  general  except 
old  Scott  himself." 

Only  a  minute  or  so  after  that,  the  boys  were 
assuring  each  other  that  they  had  arrived  there 
not  any  too  early.  In  twos  and  threes,  and  then 
in  an  increasing  procession,  came  the  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  eager  people  who  wished  to 
see  Abraham  Lincoln  review  that  regiment.  His 
receptions  of  those  which  had  arrived  previously 
had  been  well  attended,  but  there  had  not  been 
so  much  advertising  of  the  shows  beforehand. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  sidewalk  crowds 
which  had  cheered  and  kept  time  had  also  fol- 
lowed the  music.  But  for  police  operations 
and  a  pretty  general  tendency  among  the  sight- 
seers to  make  each  other  get  out  of  the  way,  the 
regiment  itself  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
make  Its  advance  into  the  White  House  grounds 
in  good  order. 

It  was  all  well  worth  seeing,  but  about  the 
first  thing  to  strike  the  curious  eyes  of  Oliver 
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Mason  was  the  disciplined  facility  with  which 
the  broad  front  of  the  regiment  broke,  on  its 
arrival  at  the  open  gate,  into  a  column  of  fours 
which  at  once  widened  again  on  getting  inside. 
The  band  went  in  first  and  occupied  a  strong 
position  near  the  portico,  all  the  while  playing 
its  best,  even  after  the  house  door  swung  open 
and  a  party  of  men,  some  of  whom  were  in  uni- 
form, walked  out  to  the  foot-worn  spot  between 
the  two  central  pillars. 

"There  he  is!"  said  Oliver.  "He's  the 
tallest  man  among  them.  He  is  bare-headed, 
too.  I  guess  that's  the  New  York  general,  by 
his  uniform.  It  isn't  just  like  that  of  the  regu- 
lar army." 

It  was  a  brilliant  rig,  nevertheless,  and  the 
fine-looking  man  who  wore  it  was  evidently 
proud  enough  of  the  body  of  patriotic  soldiers 
he  was  about  to  introduce  to  the  ruler  of  his 
country. 

The  soldiers  had  entered  the  gateway  with 
their  rifles  at  a  "  right  shoulder  shift."  As  they 
passed  a  given  point,  they  came  to  a  "  shoul- 
der arms,"  at  a  gruff  word  of  command,  but  as 
if  by  mechanism,  and  when  they  passed  the 
President,  the  "  present  arms  "  salute  was  given 
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with  a  precision  that  was  beautiful.  It  was  said 
that  the  New  York  Seventh  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Sixth  had  handled  their  pieces  in  just  that 
perfect  way,  and  it  appeared  to  call  for  extended 
remarks  from  several  observers  who  had  not  ex- 
pected quite  so  much  as  this  from  the  raw  mihtia 
of  the  North. 

"  Billy,"  said  Oliver,  "  that  must  be  one  of 
your  crack  regiments." 

"Crack?"  said  William.  "Well,  I  guess 
it  is.  But  we  can  show  you  hundreds  more  that 
can  do  it  every  bit  as  well." 

"  I  say,  Billy!  "  said  Oliver,  "  look  at  Lin- 
coln. He  isn't  watching  the  men.  He's  look- 
ing at  something  away  out  beyond  Lafayette 
Square." 

That  might  be  so.  It  surely  had  that  appear- 
ance. There  he  stood,  midway  between  the 
pillars,  drawn  up  to  his  full  height.  His  head 
was  almost  thrown  back,  and  his  wrinkled  face 
was  lifted,  while  his  deeply  sunken  eyes  seemed 
to  be  gazing  sadly  at  something  that  was  far 
away  in  the  distance.  Could  it  have  been  that 
he  was  just  then  thinking  of  other  soldiers  as 
well  as  of  these?  Perhaps  so.  Not  as  filing  so 
gayly  in  front  of  him,  but  as  dimly  seen  through 
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the  smoke  clouds  of  the  battlefields  upon  which 
so  many  of  these  brave  young  fellows  them- 
selves were  to  go  down  and  not  to  rise  again. 
It  must  have  been  something  like  that,  for  now 
an  expression  of  pain  shot  across  his  face,  and 
he  bowed  his  head  to  gaze  earnestly  once  more 
from  rank  to  rank  as  the  regiment  swung 
rapidly  past  him. 

"  They  have  all  gone  by,  Billy,"  said  Noll 
at  last.  "  Let's  quit.  I  want  to  go  home  and 
tell  father  and  Bob  about  this.  I  want  our  regi- 
ments to  do  just  this  kind  of  marching.  Bob 
says  that  a  half-drilled  regiment  isn't  worth 
much,  nowadays,  if  it  has  to  meet  veteran  sol- 
diers." 

"  That's  what  General  Stone  says  of  his  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  militia,"  replied  Billy.  "  I 
heard  him  say  that  they  would  be  good  for 
nothing  against  some  of  your  troops,  if  they 
were  called  to  face  'em." 

"  Well,  that's  so,"  said  Noll,  "  but  Colonel 
Jackson  said  the  same  thing  about  some  of  ours. 
I  reckon  it's  about  the  same  for  both  sides. 
But  all  of  'em  '11  get  into  drill  before  a  great 
while.  The  Colonel  said  that  a  few  battles  'd 
teach  'em  more  'n  anything  else." 
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It  was  to  require  more  than  one  battle,  in- 
deed, to  turn  into  seasoned  veterans  the  inex- 
perienced levies  which  were  gathering;  for  the 
one  thing  in  all  the  world  about  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  knew  almost 
nothing  was  war. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

ACROSS   THE   BRIDGE 

THE  bright  spring  days  went  swiftly 
by,  and  with  every  hour  that  passed 
the  dark  clouds  of  the  Civil  War 
hung  lower  and  lower  above  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  darkest  and  the  lowest 
point  of  the  clouding  was  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. The  regiments  from  the  Northern 
States  came  in  greater  and  greater  numbers,  and 
among  them  were  volunteers  as  well  as  militia. 
The  camps  assigned  to  them,  as  one  after  an- 
other they  came  and  passed  before  the  President 
in  review,  were  as  yet  all  on  the  Northern  bank 
of  the  Potomac.  It  was  a  time  of  waiting,  and 
until  its  last  hour  should  come,  the  something 
sacred  as  to  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  State,  con- 
cerning the  presence  within  its  limits  of  armed 
forces  other  than  its  own,  were  to  be  carefully 
respected.  There  were  even  prominent  Union 
statesmen  who  questioned  the  right  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  employ  its  army  except  for 
328 
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the  protection  of  its  own  property  or  for  the 
repulsion  of  some  sort  of  invasion.  These  wise 
men  were  compelled  to  admit,  nevertheless,  that 
the  President  might  possibly  do  something  for 
the  recovery  of  government  property,  real  or 
personal,  which  had  been  taken  from  it  by  force. 

William  Putnam  and  Ohver  Mason  had  at 
least  one  employment  in  common  during  all 
those  days.  Neither  of  them  allowed  any  regi- 
ment to  march  in  or  any  important  change  of  a 
military  character  to  be  made  without  his  being 
aware  of  it  and  making  some  kind  of  guess  as 
to  what  it  was  for.  William  himself  was  in  a 
condition  of  mind  which  might  have  been  de- 
scribed as  continuously  jubilant,  as  from  day  to 
day  he  saw  the  peril  of  a  capture  of  his  city  of 
Washington  fade  away  forever.  On  the  other 
hand,  Oliver  Mason's  perception  of  the  changes 
in  the  situation  became  gloomier  and  gloomier. 
He  really  did  not  care  for  any  more  visits  to 
Washington,  for  nothing  that  he  saw  there  did 
him  any  good. 

The  Mason  homestead  appeared  to  have  be- 
come more  than  ever  a  kind  of  headquarters  for 
men  like  Jackson,  Archer,  and  their  associates. 
From  day  to  day,  therefore,  Oliver  listened  to 
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their  discussions  concerning  what  was  going  on 
at  Montgomery  and  elsewhere,  and  particularly 
the  probable  action  of  what  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  "  the  Lincoln  government."  It 
was  during  one  of  these  arguments  that  Oliver 
heard  his  father  say  emphatically : 

"  Colonel  Jackson,  you  are  wrong!  I  think 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  Lincoln  venture 
upon  so  desperate  a  piece  of  utter  folly  ^s  would 
be  an  invasion  of  the  State  of  Virginia." 

"  Mason,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Colonel 
Jackson,  "  you  are  all  in  the  dark.  I  am  not  a 
prophet,  but  I  can  foretell  one  thing.  In  my 
opinion,  there  will  be  a  Federal  armed  force 
thrown  across  the  Potomac  within  two  weeks 
after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession 
that  will  take  the  State  of  Virginia  out  of  the 
Union.  Then,  sir,  mark  my  words !  There  will 
be  a  battle  fought,  not  many  weeks  later,  within 
twenty  miles  of  Alexandria.  Nobody  can  say, 
beforehand,  what  the  fate  of  that  battle  will 
be." 

"  I  shall  be  there !  "  broke  In  Colonel  Archer, 
"  and  so  will  you.  General  Jackson.  I  have  no 
doubt,  if  you  have,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
fighting  qualities  of  our  Southern  troops  over 
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those  of  these  gaudy,  holiday  militia  regiments 
from  the  Northern  cities." 

"  No,  Archer,"  gravely  responded  Jackson. 
"  It  won't  do  for  us  to  underestimate  them. 
We  may  find  that  they  will  give  us  all  we  want 
to  do." 

A  fortnight?  Two  full  weeks  to  be  taken 
for  preparation  and  consideration  after  the 
passage  of  the  Virginia  secession  ordinance? 
Then  there  might  be  something  done  ? 

Even  such  men  as  General  Jackson  failed  en- 
tirely to  comprehend  either  the  temper  or  the 
foresight  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  They  had  pro- 
posed to  themselves  that  whenever  the  foremost 
files  of  any  Union  army  should  put  their  feet 
upon  the  planks  of  the  Long  Bridge  there  would 
be  Confederate  batteries  upon  the  heights  be- 
yond, ready  to  destroy  both  them  and  the  frail 
structure  they  stood  on.  At  such  a  date,  there 
would  surely  be  well-planned  earthworks  to 
impede  the  advance  of  any  invading  army  into 
the  Old  Dominion.  It  was  confidently  expected, 
however,  that  in  the  natural  course  of  human 
events  abundant  warning  would  be  given  before- 
hand, and  that  there  would  be  time  for  the 
gathering  and  movements  of  the  forces  which 
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were  to  hold  the  important  line  of  the  Potomac 
against  the  dilatory  invaders. 

The  23d  of  May  arrived  and  the  voters  of 
Virginia  went  to  their  polling-places  to  cast  their 
ballots,  and  it  was  abundantly  well  known  be- 
forehand what  result  would  surely  be  declared 
after  the  official  counting,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Western  Virginia  counties,  for  all  the 
people  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains  were 
understood  to  be  unalterably  opposed  to  any- 
thing like  separation  from  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

It  was  not  at  all  necessary  for  President  Lin- 
coln to  wait  for  any  merely  formal  announce- 
ment of  the  official  counting.  The  known  act  of 
the  State  of  Virginia  was  enough  for  him,  with- 
out the  numerical  reports  of  the  tellers  at  the 
voting-places.  The  polls  were  to  close  at  sunset, 
and  he  decided  that  when  the  sun  of  that  day 
went  down,  his  hands  were  set  free  from  any 
legal  fetters  imposed  by  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights  and  the  Virginia  boundary  lines.  All 
day  long  the  camps  of  the  Union  forces  had 
been  astir  with  preparations  for  a  march.  All 
day  long  there  had  been  bodies  of  troops  in 
motion.  Some  of  them  went  toward  George- 
town.    Some  went  down  to  the  river-front,  as 
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if  they  were  waiting  for  ferryboats,  and  several 
regiments  were  lined  along  the  streets  and 
avenues  which  might  lead  them  to  the  head  of 
the  Long  Bridge. 

"  I've  been  all  around,"  said  Billy  Putnam 
to  himself,  toward  sunset,  "  but  I  guess  I'd 
better  watch  at  the  bridge.  Our  company  has 
gone  down  there,  and  I  want  to  see  what  it  is 
going  to  do.    Wish  I  was  in  uniform !  '* 

Neither  he  nor  any  other  private  soldier,  and 
not  many  of  the  superior  officers,  knew  just  what 
was  going  to  be  done  next,  and  least  of  all  did 
any  of  the  Confederate  military  leaders  until 
the  close  of  the  day.  It  was  then  that  a  boy 
who  had  crossed  the  Potomac  in  a  rowboat  came 
hurrying  out  to  the  Mason  place  and  sprang  up 
the  steps  of  the  piazza  in  an  apparent  state  of 
uncontrollable  excitement. 

"Father!  Colonel  Archer!"  he  shouted. 
"  I've  been  over  there  all  day.  I  believe  they 
are  coming  across  the  river  to-night !  " 

"That  is  impossible,  Oliver!"  responded 
Mr.  Mason.  "  Why,  my  dear  boy,  the  polls 
are  hardly  closed,  and  the  votes  have  not  been 
counted.  Lincoln  cannot  legally  act  at  all,  so 
soon   as  this,    according  to   his  own   repeated 
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declarations.  Never  mind  any  parade  he  is 
making.    It's  all  mere  show  I  " 

In  reply  to  that,  Oliver  gave  a  rapid  and  very 
intelligent  account  of  all  that  he  had  seen  and 
heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  it  to  tell,  and  there  were  eager 
ears  to  listen.  Many  were  the  questions  asked; 
but  at  the  end  of  it  all,  Colonel  Archer  sprang 
to  his  feet,  white-faced  and  angry,  exclaiming : 

"  Mason !  Mason !  Noll  is  right !  The  in- 
vaders are  coming  I  It  is  too  late  for  us  to  do 
anything  to  prevent  them.  The  territory  of  the 
State  of  Virginia  is  to  be  desecrated  this  very 
night,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  watch  the  entry 
of  our  enemies!  " 

"  Colonel  Archer,"  said  Mr.  Mason,  "  upon 
my  word,  I  do  not  know  but  what  you  are  right. 
This  is  altogether  unexpected !  " 

"  We  have  been  fools !  "  shouted  Archer. 
"  We  have  let  them  get  an  advantage.  Oliver, 
go  and  get  out  your  pony.  I  will  call  out  my 
own  men.  We  will  try  and  have  a  force  on 
the  causeway,  to  watch  the  Alexandria  turnpike. 
I  must  know  just  how  far  they  push  in  their 
advance  column." 

Before  many  minutes  had  gone  by,  Oliver  felt 
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that  he  had  become  a  Confederate  cavalryman, 
member  of  a  patrol  under  Colonel  Archer, 
which  already  numbered  two  scores  of  mounted 
men. 

"  About  all  we  can  do,"  said  Archer,  "  is  to 
watch  'em.  They  will  send  over  only  a  few 
troops  at  first,  by  way  of  a  kind  of  threat  that 
they  may  see  fit  to  send  a  stronger  force  after- 
ward." 

"  I  wish  there  were  ten  thousand  of  us !  "  ex- 
claimed Oliver,  as  he  sat  on  his  pony,  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  orders  to  go  ahead.  "  We 
need  cannon,  too.  Oh,  but  don't  I  wish  we 
had  some  right  here !  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Archer,  "  we  ought  to  have 
planted  batteries  a  week  ago,  but  I  was  called 
a  fool  for  saying  so.  I  think  that  all  they  will 
try  to  do  to-night  will  be  to  occupy  the  heights 
above  the  low  ground  near  Jackson  City.  That 
would  prevent  us  from  planting  our  batteries, 
as  I  urged  our  generals  to  do,  so  that  we  could 
command  the  whole  city  of  Washington." 

He  was  a  military  expert,  and  he  had  hit 
upon  one  of  the  most  pressing  causes  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  unexpected  promptness.  With 
just  a  little  too  much  of  legal  respect  for  the 
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Potomac  River  as  a  boundary  line,  he  might 
have  dallied  until  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  were  within  short  range  of  Confederate 
cannon,  so  posted  that  they  could  not  be  either 
easily  driven  away  or  taken. 

It  was  not  to  be  a  dark  night.  There  would 
be  light  enough,  after  the  rising  of  the  nearly 
full  moon  that  was  coming.  William  Putnam 
found  that  he  could  distinguish,  fairly  well,  all 
of  the  varied  uniforms  which  from  time  to  time 
passed  near  him.  He  could  also  see  that  patrol- 
boats  were  plying  swiftly  to  and  fro,  up  and 
down  the  river,  as  if  on  the  lookout  for  possible 
scouts  of  the  enemy.  They  were  doing  their 
duty  vigilantly,  but  they  had  been  sent  out  a 
little  too  late,  for  they  had  not  intercepted,  for 
instance,  the  boat  which  had  contained  Oliver 
Mason.  Hours  more  went  slowly,  wearily  by, 
and  then  William  Putnam,  at  his  chosen  post, 
not  far  from  the  head  of  the  bridge,  exclaimed: 

"Hullo!  There  go  the  Rifles!  They  will 
be  the  first  men  on  the  bridge.  I  wish  I  could 
go  with  them !  They  may  be  in  a  fight  before 
morning.  They  might  all  be  killed.  There  are 
only  seventy  of  them." 

To   them.    Indeed,    had  been   accorded   the 
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honor  of  the  right  of  the  hne,  in  recognition  of 
their  long  and  arduous  services  as  the  garrison 
of  Washington,  and  they  swung  forward  gayly, 
although  they  were  ordered  to  "  break  ranks  " 
in  crossing  the  rickety  bridge.  That  was  said 
to  have  been  done  to  avoid  putting  upon  its 
time-eaten  timbers  the  trial  of  the  vibratory 
motion  which  might  have  been  produced  by  the 
measured  tread  of  marching  men. 

Billy  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
being  a  mere  spectator,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  said,  under  his  breath : 

"  There  goes  the  New  York  Seventh. 
There's  the  Twelfth.  I  think  that  next  is  a 
New  Jersey  regiment.  That  one  is  from  Con- 
necticut. I  don't  exactly  know  the  rest.  This 
is  going  to  be  an  army,  and  another  is  crossing 
over  the  Aqueduct  Bridge,  at  Georgetown. 
There's  a  whole  lot  more  of  'em  that  are  to  be 
ferried  on  steamers  to  Alexandria.  Colonel 
Ellsworth  and  his  Zouaves  are  to  go  that  way 
and  take  it  by  surprise." 

The  unexpected  was  precisely  what  this  entire 
movement  was  intended  to  accomplish,  and 
perhaps  the  Alexandria  part  of  it  was  the  most 
complete    surprise    of    all.     Even    the    useless 
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murder  of  Colonel  Ellsworth  himself  was  com- 
mitted by  a  ruffian  who  sprang  out  of  bed  to 
seize  his  gun,  and  who  could  not  have  known 
that  a  full  regiment  was  already  in  the  street  in 
front  of  his  hotel.  No  other  life  was  lost  that 
night,  on  either  side. 

Billy  Putnam  grew  almost  weary  of  the 
seemingly  interminable  column  of  men  and  flags 
and  steel.  There  were  a  few  military  varia- 
tions, when  batteries  of  artillery  went  on,  to 
take  their  part  in  whatever  might  be  at  hand. 
As  yet,  there  were  no  heavy  guns  to  be  seen,  such 
as  would  be  required  for  the  armaments  of  forts 
or  permanent  earthworks.  Nevertheless,  even 
a  young  and  inexperienced  soldier  like  William 
could  understand  that  this  movement  was  no 
mere  temporary  affair,  and  that  these  troops 
were  intended  for  a  prolonged  occupation  of 
whatever  ground  they  were  next  to  pitch  their 
tents  on. 

Away  over  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac, 
a  small  body  of  horsemen  had  halted  at  the 
southerly  end  of  the  causeway  which  carried 
the  turnpike  through  the  swamp  on  the  Alex- 
andria road.  It  looked  as  if  they  had  pulled 
in  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  few  scores  of  men 
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on  foot,  who  were  stepping  rapidly  along,  at  a 
little  distance  behind  them. 

"  Halt!  "  called  out  one  of  the  horsemen  to 
this  party,  as  soon  as  it  came  within  hailing 
distance.  "  Take  your  position  here,  at  this 
end  of  the  causeway.  Keep  well  under  the  cover 
of  the  bushes.  We  will  ride  on.  You  must  on 
no  account  fire  a  shot  without  orders  from  me. 
We  are  not  strong  enough  for  a  fight." 

"All  right,  Colonel!"  responded  somebody 
who  appeared  to  be  in  command  of  the  foot 
soldiers,  and  the  cavalry  went  forward. 

It  was  not  many  minutes  after  that  before 
there  was  another  halt,  and  a  single  rider  left 
his  comrades  to  canter  down  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  the  bridge.  He  met  no  one  on  his 
way,  and  he  had  nearly  reached  the  head  of 
the  bridge  when  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  he 
pulled  in  his  pony: 

"  There  they  come !  Just  as  I  said  they 
would.  The  whole  bridge  is  black  with  men. 
I  can  tell  Colonel  Archer  he  is  wrong!  This 
isn't  any  scouting  party.  This  is  the  Union 
army !  " 

He  wheeled  his  pony  and  galloped  back  to 
his  comrades.     They  were  halted  on  the  crest 
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of  a  low  hill,  over  which  the  Alexandria  road 
went. 

"  Colonel  Archer,"  shouted  Oliver,  "  Lin- 
coln's whole  army  is  marching  across  the  Long 
Bridge." 

"  Well,  Noll,  only  a  small  part  of  it  will 
come  to-night,"  replied  Archer,  and  even  the 
replies  to  a  number  of  questions  that  he  asked 
did  not  appear  to  give  him  any  good  reason  for 
changing  his  opinion. 

The  moon  was  well  up,  now,  and  there  was 
light  enough  to  see  by.  Still  and  silent  sat  the 
horsemen,  minute  after  minute,  until  there  was 
a  gleam  of  bayonets  in  the  road  below  and  they 
saw  a  column  of  men  halt  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. There  might  be  more  behind  them,  or 
there  might  not,  so  far  as  Colonel  Archer  knew. 
The  truth  was,  however,  that  this  was  only  the 
Rifles  themselves,  thrown  forward  as  scouts, 
and  they  had  paused  to  consider  the  character 
and  force  of  these  unexpected  horsemen  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  beyond  them.  They  did  not  at 
once  move  again,  even  after  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
seemed  to  have  informed  them  that  the  road  in 
their  front  was  once  more  probably  clear. 
There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  and  then 
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only  a  squad,  a  lieutenant  and  four  privates, 
went  forward,  followed  at  an  increasing  dis- 
tance by  the  main  body.  Out  of  this  squad, 
only  one  man  reached  the  causeway,  and  he 
marched  on  over  it  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  of  the  highways  of  Virginia. 
He  did  not  even  appear  to  be  in  a  hurry,  and 
he  strolled  leisurely  along  until  he  was  at  the 
end  of  the  causeway.  Here  he  paused  and 
glanced  around  him.  It  may  be  that  he  had 
heard  something,  for  there  were  locks  of  rifles 
clicking  among  the  dense  bushes  of  the  swamp, 
within  forty  feet  of  him. 

If  the  hidden  marksmen  had  disobeyed  Colo- 
nel Archer's  order  not  to  fire,  that  solitary 
adventurer  would  have  been  riddled.  Even  if 
they  had  not  done  so,  and  if  a  squad  of  them 
had  dashed  out  upon  the  causeway,  he  might 
have  been  made  a  prisoner  of  war.  At  that 
very  moment,  however,  he  and  the  rest  of  them 
heard  a  shrill  whistle  from  the  distance  behind 
him.  It  appeared  to  be  taken  by  him  as  a  recall 
signal,  and  he  turned  on  his  feet  to  go  back,  as 
liesurely  and  to  all  appearances  as  aimlessly  as 
he  had  come. 

"Silence,  men!"  commanded  Colonel  Archer. 
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"  Not  a  sound !  We  must  wait  and  see  what  all 
this  means." 

Crouching  among  the  bushes,  the  Confed- 
erate riflemen  waited  during  a  full  half-hour 
before  they  saw  anything  more  worth  seeing. 
Then,  however,  the  causeway  became  as  a  river 
of  living  men  and  of  points  of  steel,  as  the 
Twelfth  New  York  poured  over  it  with  fixed 
bayonets,  prepared  to  charge  whatever  they 
might  find  impeding  them  on  that  highway. 

"  Great  heavens !  "  exclaimed  Colonel  Archer. 
"  Noll,  my  boy,  you  were  right.  Lincoln's  men 
have  crossed  the  river  in  force,  and  this  column 
is  on  its  way  to  occupy  Alexandria.  We  might 
make  a  stand  here,  if  there  were  more  of  us. 
We  are  too  few.  They  would  sweep  us  away 
like  chaff !  That  column  is  at  least  a  thousand 
strong,  and  there  are  more  behind  it." 

The  militia  did  not  even  undertake  to  move 
away  in  good  order.  They  at  once  broke  ranks 
and  made  their  escape  as  best  they  might,  while 
the  cavalry  went  on  ahead  of  them  at  a  swift 
gallop. 

There  was  an  excited  gathering  at  the  Mason 
homestead  that  night.  Bob  Mason  and  several 
of  his  fellow  officers  were  soon  saying  good-by. 


Crouching  among  the  bushes,    the  Confederate  riflemen 
waited. ' ' 
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Then  the  morning  came,  and  hardly  was  the 
sun  up  before  Oliver,  who  had  not  been  in  bed 
at  all,  came  up  the  road  to  meet  his  mother  and 
sister  at  the  gate. 

"  Oliver  1 "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mason.  "  What 
have  you  seen?  " 

"Well,  mother,"  he  responded  dejectedly, 
"  I  went  almost  into  Alexandria.  It  is  swarm- 
ing with  Lincoln's  troops — thousands  of  them. 
Colonel  Ellsworth  was  killed  last  night,  while 
he  was  taking  our  flag  down  from  the  hotel. 
The  tavern  keeper  was  killed,  too.  Served  him 
right.  I  don't  know  what's  coming  next.  The 
war  is  right  here." 

"  Oh,  I'm  so  sorry  anybody  was  killed '* 

began  Helen,  but  he  went  on : 

"  Well,  mother,  they  have  marched  this  way, 
already.  You  know  the  high  ridge  on  our  farm, 
over  yonder?  I  didn't  care  much  what  I  did, 
and  I  followed  one  regiment  to  see  what  it  was 
going  to  do.  It  is  throwing  up  earthworks  on 
that  very  ridge.  We  are  to  have  a  United 
States  fort  on  our  own  land.  I  never  expected 
any  such  thing  as  that.  Mother,  the  war  has 
begun !  " 

"  Oliver,"  said  the  voice  of  his  father  behind 
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him,  "  it  has  begun.  At  some  day  or  other  it 
will  end.  God  only  can  tell  us  what  the  end 
shall  be." 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Helen,  "  come  here, 
to  the  window.  Look  away  out  yonder,  over 
the  hill.    Don't  you  see?  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mason.  "  I  see. 
That  is  where  they  are  building  the  Union  fort. 
It  is  on  our  own  land,  and  that  is  our  old  flag 
over  it.  It  is  the  Stars  and  Stripes!  Thank 
God  I" 


THE   END 
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obtained  from  historical  work.  Much  hearty  enjoyment  is  combined  with 
hard  labor,  and  an  exciting  plot  is  furnished  by  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  eldest  brother.  Jack  Shelby,  to  rid  that  section  of  a  gang  of  thieves. 

LONG    KNIVES 

THIS  is  a  graphic  narrative  of  adventure,  embodying  the  romantic  won- 
der story  of  George  Rogers  Clark's  truly  Napoleonic  conquest  of  all 
the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  for  the  struggling  American  republic, 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  history  of  that  wonderful  campaign 
is  in  itself  a  dramatic  romance,  and  with  the  construction  of  a  personal 
story  of  intense  human  interest  as  a  thread  upon  which  to  hang  the 
historical  facts,  Mr.  Eggleston  has  given  it  a  new  and  fascinating  glamour. 

^^   WHAT  HAPPENED   AT 

WHAT  HAPPENED  \\  ^m  T  A  CI 

"/^~\UASI"  is  the  name  of  a  peninsula  planta- 
V^  tion  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  and 
things  happened  there  —  many  things.  They  not 
only  made  most  exciting  times  for  four  school 
chums  who  were  camping  there  after  a  glorious 
cruise  in  a  dory,  but  had  a  most  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  fortune  of  the  family  of  the  two 
Carolina  brothers  who  had  as  their  guests  a  boy 
from  New  England  and  one  from  Virginia. 
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THE  BOY  WITH  THE  U.  S.  SURVEY 

A  PPEALING  to  the  boy's  love  of  excitement, 
•**•  this  series  gives  actual  experiences  in  the 
different  branches  of  United  States  Government 
work  little  known  to  the  general  public.  This 
story  describes  the  thrilling  adventures  of  members 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  graphically 
woven  into  a  stirring  narrative  that  both  pleases 
and  instructs.  The  author  enjoys  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
bureaus  in  Washington,  and  is  able  to  obtain  at 
first  hand  the  material  for  the  books. 

"  There  is  abundant  charm  and  vigor  in  the  narrative 
which  is  sure  to  please  the  boy  readers  and  will  do 
much  to'ward  stimulating  their  patriotism  by  making 
them  alive  to  the  needs  of  conservation  of  the  vast 
resources  of  their  country." — Chicago  News. 
"This  is  a  book  one  can  heartily  recommend  for  boys,  and  it  has  life 
enough  to  suit  the  most  eager  of  them." — Christian  Register,  Boston, 


THE  BOY  WITH  THE  U.  S.  FORESTERS 

THE  life  of  a  typical  boy  is  followed  in  all  its 
adventurous  detail — the  mighty  representa- 
tive of  our  country's  government,  though  young 
in  years — a  youthful  monarch  in  a  vast  domain  of 
forest.  Replete  with  information,  alive  with 
adventure,  and  inciting  patriotism  at  every  step, 
this  handsome  book  is  one  to  be  instantly 
appreciated. 

"  It  is  at  once  a  most  entertaining  and  instructive 
study  of  forestry  and  a  most  delightful  story  of  boy  life 
in  the  service." — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

"  It  is  a  fascinating  romance  of  real  life  in  our 
country,  and  will  prove  a  great  pleasure  and  inspiration 
to  the  boys  who  read  it.'' — The  Continent,  Chicago, 

' '  No  one  beginning  to  read  this  book  -will  w^illingly 
lay  it  down  till  he  has  reached  the  last  chapter." — 
Christian  Advocate,  Cincinnati. 
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By  WARREN   L.  ELDRED 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  O.  Scott     Large  12ino     Cloth     $1.50 

THIS  story  tells  of  a  boys'  school,  with  a 
glorious  past,  but  an  uncertain  future, 
largely  due  to  the  wrong  kind  of  a  secret 
society,  a  vital  problem  in  hundreds  of  schools 
to-day. 

The  boys,  after  testing  his  patience  in  every 
way  that  youthful  ingenuity  can  suggest,  come 
to  rally  about  an  athletic  and  brainy  young 
graduate  in  the  splendid  transformation  of  the 
society,  and  soon  of  the  entire  academy,  in  one 
of  the  best  school  and  athletic  stories  yet  written. 

"Things  are  doing  all  the  way  through  the  story, 
which  is  clean,  manly  and  inspiring."  —  Christian 
Endeavor  World. 


THE  LOOKOUT  ISLAND  CAMPERS 
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THE 

LOOKOUT  ISLAND 
CAMPERS 


'T'HIS  is  a  story  of  active  boys  of  fifteen  or  so 
•■■  They  are  very  fortunate  in  the  friendship  of 
the  principal  of  their  school  and  his  friend,  an 
athletic  young  doctor.  Under  the  care  of  these 
two  they  go  into  camp  on  an  island  well  suited 
to  the  purpose,  and  within  easy  distance  of  a 
thronged  summer  resort.  A  series  of  exciting 
ball  games  and  athletic  contests  with  the  boys 
at  the  hotel  naturally  follows,  and  the  boys  display 
as  many  varieties  of  human  nature  as  could  their 
elders. 

•*  Mr,  Eldred's  book  is  almost  certain  to  meet  with 
a  ready  response  from  young  readers,  for  not  only  are 
the  boys  filled  with  life  and  vigor  of  a  true  youthful 
and    appreciable    variety    but    their    experiences    are 

entertaining  iu   themselves   and  may  perhaps   give  the  young  reaaers  ideas  fol 

summer  plan*  of  their  own."— CA/ca^o  Tribune. 
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HANDICRAFT   FOR  HANDY   BOYS 

Practical  Plans  for  Work  and  Play  with 
Many  Ideas  for  Earning  Money 

By  A.  NEELY  HALL 

Author  of   "The  Boy  Craftsman" 

With  Nearly  600  Illustrations  and  Working-drawings  by 

the  Author  and  Norman  P.  Hall    8vo     Cloth 

Net,  $2.00    Postpaid,  $2.25 

'HIS  book  is  intended  for  boys  who 
want  the  latest  ideas  for  making 
things,  practical  plans  for  earning  money, 
up-to-date  suggestions  for  games  and 
sports,  and  novelties  for  home  and  school 
entertainments. 

The  author  has  planned  the  suggestions 
on  an  economical  basis,  providing  for  the 
use  of  the  things  at  hand,  and  many  of 
the  things  which  can  be  bought  cheaply. 
Mr.  Hall's  books  have  won  the  confi- 
dence of  parents,  who  realize  that  in 
giving  them  to  their  boys  they  are  pro- 
viding wholesome  occupations  which  will 
encourage  self-reliance  and  resourceful- 
ness, and  discourage  tendencies  to  be  extravagant. 

Outdoor  and  indoor  pastimes  have  been  given  equal  attention,  and 
much  of  the  work  is  closely  allied  to  the  studies  of  the  modern  grammar 
and  high  schools,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following  list  of 
subjects,  which  are  only  a  few  among  those  discussed  in  the  500  pages  of 
text: 

Manual  Training;  Easily-made  Furniture;  Fitting  up  a 
Boy's  Room;  Home-made  Gymnasium  Apparatus;  A  Boy's 
Wireless  Telegraph  Outfit;  Coasters  and  Bob-sleds; 
Model  Aeroplanes;  Pushmobiles  and  Other  Home-made 
Wagons;  A  Castlb  Clubhouse  and  Home-made  Armor. 

Modern  ingenious  work  such  as  the  above  cannot  fail  to  develop 
mechanical  ability  in  a  boy,  and  this  book  will  get  right  next  to  his  heart. 

"The  book  is  a  treasure  house  for  boys  who  like  to  work  with  tools  and  have 
a  purpose  in  their  working." — Springfield  Union, 

"It  is  a  capital  book  for  boys  since  it  encourages  them  in  wholesome,  useful 
occupation,  encourages  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  and  at  the  same  time 
discourages  extraragance." — Brooklyn  Times. 

"  It  is  all  in  this  book,  and  if  anything  has  got  away  irom  the  author  we  do 
not  know  what  it  is." — Buffalo  News. 
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